





TRADE MARK 


The Reliable Starter and 
Lighter for the Ford Car 


For the car used and endorsed by all nationalities, there 
is one predominating Starter and Lighter—Shaft-Drive 
GENEMOTOR. It fits the Ford as a Perfect Working 
Unit and is commensurate with the efficiency of this remark- 
able car, now operated by over 1,000,000 satisfied owners. 


“U S L” Battery Standard Equipment 
Built by the General Electric Company 


Price $85 f.o.b. Lynn, Mass. 
Sold Everywhere 


A. J. PICARD & COMPANY 
General Distributors, 1720-1722 Broadway, New York City 
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A Special 
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Speedometer 


Ford—Saxon 
Chevrolet 


This special (Magnetic) Speedometer is a necessity 
for every Ford, Saxon and Chevrolet car. _ 

It insures economical operation for it is an indisput- 
able recordin securing fair tire adjustments and in keep- 
ing tab on gasoline and oil consumption. 


It adds a pleasure to driving which owners of these 
cars appreciate and are willing to pay a fair price for. 

These manufacturers are building hundreds of oppor- 
tunities every day for the sale of this special Stewart 
at $10. 


Are you overlooking a big bet? 
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**No car ts better than its accessories”’ 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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Motor Age for May 25 will be a special racing issue, in which will be 
civen details of those cars entered in this season’s races, biographical 
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had their inception, and other compilations having a direct bearing on 
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The Dutch 
Girl Says=- 


“It’s sunshine all the way for 
touring motorists who carry 
a supply of DUTCH BRAND 
Products in their tool kits. 
DUTCH BRAND Products 
dispel the aggravating 
clouds of trouble caused by 
punctures, blowouts, radiator 
leaks, and other roadside dif- 
ficulties.” 


Order This Tool Kit Assort- 
ment From Your Dealer Today 


DUTCH (@8) BRAND 
LA 


**2-In-1”’ Tread Filler— 
A Liquid Rubber 


for quickly filling small cuts and 
gashes in casings as soon as you notice 
them, and before they grow larger. 
For keeping out fabric-rotting water, 
oil, road tar and sand. 


Auto Patching Cement 


for repairing tubes with patches that 
Stay stuck—unaffected by friction, 
heat or car weight. 


Radiator-Seal 


for effectively and quickly repairing 
damaged or leaky radiators, although 
miles from a repair shop. 


Vulcanizing Cement 


for use with your small portable hand 
vulcanizer. Ensures a quick, even, 
durable cure, 


Other DUTCH BRAND Products 


Rubber Seal, Varni-Brite, Carbo- 
Cide, Auto Top and Cushion Coating, 
Gasket Shellac, Rim-Coat, Black-the- 
Brass, Tire Talc, Friction Tape. 


Obtainable in various-sized packages 
at most good garages, repair shops and 
supply stores, 


DEALERS—Send for illustrated 
catalog and order a stock from 
your jobber 


Van Cleef Brothers 
Manufacturers 
7711 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 


The Rubber Cement and 
Auto Chemical Authorities 
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—and then there’s 
one in Virginia 


ND it’s an unusual opportunity too. 
Supported as it is by one of the great- 
est eras of prosperity that the South has 
experienced in years this town in Virginia 
holds out a splendid opportunity for a 
sound business man to go in with the 
Studebaker line of motor cars and build 
up a profitable future for himself. 
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This city has a population of 25,000 and 
is prosperous — always has been. The 
reason is simple. It lies in close proximity 
to a trio of the greatest seaports of the 
South. ‘Tobacco and peanuts, its chief 
products, are exported in large quantities, 
while the manufacture of trunks, valises 
and cotton goods have added greatly to 
the richness of the community. 


Right now ..... iS ready, waiting for 
the live presentation of a line of reliable 
. ; motor cars such as Studebaker 
a ll oat has to offer. Considering its size 

the buying power of its popula- 
tion is above normal. The right kind of 
dealer can make a big success. If you 
are interested write at once. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 





When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Age 
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UO VADIS?—Which way? A 

momentous question, isn’t it? 
A question you have been 
pondering over all winter; 
One that very likely has not 
been settled*to the complete 
satisfaction of all members 
of the family. Choosing be- 
tween what the various sections of the 
good old U. 8S. A. have to offer*the tourist 
is pretty much like the small boy who has 
to choose between his favorite eake and 
his favorite pie for dessert. "He wants 
both and his mind is sadly distressed be- 
cause he must make a choice. Maybe you 
lean toward a 2 weeks of seclusion in the 
wilds of the forest, while your subcon- 
scious mind whispers that mountain- 
climbing is to be desired above all other 
forms of recreation this year. 

You’ve sat’ with the family around the 
parlor table many evenings and Sundays 
when the weather outside made you long 
for a milder clime. You’ve pored over 
guide book, map and folder, getting sug- 
gestions first from one member of the 
family and then another and out of the 
hours spent in planning you have tried to 
work some route for the summer tour 


$3.00 Per Year 





will most nearly please the greatest num- 
ber of your family, or fellow tourers. 

Motor Age has been with you in thought, 
although its presenee may not have been 
felt. For many months we have gathered 
information on America’s tourgrounds, 
drawing upon the most reliable sources, 
loking toward a presentation from an un- 
biased viewpoint of what our land has to 
offer the multitude whose love for Nature 
never has been satisfied. Last year was a 
revelation to some who called themselves 
world-wide travelers. Shut out of Con- 
tinental Europe, they were forced to do 
what many had urged for years—See 
America—and they saw it first at last, but 
not for the last time. 

America’s Tourgrounds Supreme 

It is common knowledge that those who 
toured America for the first time last year 
were agreeably surprised with the wonders 
they never believed existed elsewhere than 
in the Swiss Alps, along the Rhine, in Italy 
and other equally well known show spots 
in Europe. 

We have divided the United States up 
into fifteen sections, one or more of which 
are near you, or sufficiently close to admit 
of your reaching them by motor, and, for 
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those who wish, longer trips may be taken. 


In the pages that follow you will find a 


wealth of information about the major 
tourgrounds of our country. Perhaps you 
did not realize that you were so close to 
some historic or scenic spot that you might 
include it in your vacation this year. 
Maybe you lacked some convincing argu- 
ment as to why the rest of the family 
should take kindly to your choice of a 
vacation place. Turn to 
the supplement map, 
which shows you these 
major tour-grounds and 
their boundaries, the 
National parks, rivers, 
lakes and mountains; 
then read the descrip- 
tions of each of these 
sections, and you will be 
well equipped with the 
information necessary to 
select the place to spend 
your vacation that will 
give you the most for 
the money you spend. 

One can spend 2 weeks 
or a month in the moun- 
tains of New England 
and New York and find 
Nature in her most prim- 
itive form, or, if one 
likes, there are hundreds 
of places of the sit-on- 
the-veranda type. It 
makes no difference 
whether you wish to don 
hob-nail boots and do 
some mountain climbing, 
tempt the wily trout 
and bass; canoe, swim, 
play tennis and golf, or 
a thousand and one 
other recreations—this 
section has the where- 
withal to please the 
most fastidious. 
Historical Section 

If you are inclined 
toward things historical, 
head for that section be- 
tween the southern part 
of Pennsylvania and 
Chattanooga, of which 
the Blue Ridge and AIl- 
legheny mountains form 
the backbone. Down 
through the settling 
dust of 50 years ago, 
days when the heroes of 
a country divided faced 
death without flinching 
that we might have a 
United States today, you 
will get the atmosphere 
which will carry you 
back to the days our 
grandfathers told us 
about when we were lit- 
tle tots, and the stories 
will come back to you 
with all their momentous 
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aspect as your twentieth century steed 
glides along macadam, brick, cement or 
gravel roads that a half century ago 
were but trails over which the cavalry 
horse had to pick his way. The romance, 
the legend, the history-making epoch of 
this section will make for you the vaca- 
tion trip ideal, and give you a knowledge 
of the days of ’61 to ’65 such as you 
never will be able to get from books if 


sy UT of the misty somewhere, as still as the coming night, 

§) Came the fanciful form of a siren, who urged a fanciful flight 

=, Lhrough the realms of Nature’s beauty, o’er mountain, valley and stream. 
uaee | 1 'll lead the way,” I heard her say, “to the lands of which you dream.” 
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you should live to be as old as Methusalch, 

You who have yet to see your first 
orange grove and the exotic vegetation of 
the tropics should visit Florida. If you 


intend to motor in this state you will find 
its east coast has a road system that is 
rarely equaled. Shell roads and the ocean 
boulevard will give you an opportunity to 
see whether you can hit 60 in second as 
the salesman said you could when you 














At the wheel of the latest model of the man-made kings of speed 

I took my place, while the fanciful form, guided the course of my steed. 
Poised lightly on hood or fender, she kindled the flame of desire 

To See America First—not last—and list to its magic lyre. 


We drove through the restful Berkshires and the land of Pilgrim reign, ; 
Then through the mountains, White and Green, to the shores of Lake Champlain. 
The Adirondacks held me wrapt, while the Catskill’s air, breathed deep, 
Instilled in me a keen desire to emulate Rip’s long sleep. 
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bought your car. From the east coast of 
Florida you can drive over good roads, for 
the most part, all the way to New Orleans. 
There are a number of ferries, one of 15 
miles that is more of a pleasure than other- 
wise, through the bayous of the Pearl 
river in Mississippi. 

The Middle West offers you much, and 
one does not have to go far from home 
if he lives in the central states to get a 
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widely diversified kind of tourgrounds. Of 
course, this section boasts of no moun- 
tains, but its inland lakes and resorts are 
not excelled by any place on the globe, if 
you can dispense with the mountains. 
Then, again, there is a veritable mine of 
historical associations to be found between 
the Ohio valley on the south, the Missis- 
sippi valley on the west and the Canadian 
border on the north. 





But my guide told a tale of the Southland; sleep vanished from my eyes; 
*Twas of Gettysburg, Shiloh and Lookout—a story that never dies. 

We rode in the memories of long ago, down Shenandoah’s vale— 

The valley where heroes fought and bled, but never once grew pale. 


We paused a moment on Lookout, from whence I saw seven states, 
Then hurried on to St. Augustine, and passed within its gates. 

Here once was sought the Fountain of Youth, by one Ponce de Leon, 
But, like the elusive rainbow end, ’twas hid in another zone. 


Next we aimed for the Bluegrass state, driving the Dixie road, 

Through the land where hospitality is found in each abode. 

My guide pointed out Kentucky’s Cave, and the home of Nancy Hanks; 
Where broad Ohio wends its way through history-marked banks. 


On with unslackened speed we went and soon were at Mackinac, 
Where the intrepid Jesuit Fathers made history centuries back. 

We passed by Mackinac Island, o’er which have waved three flags, 
Then up to Superior’s Pictured Rocks, and other wave-washed crags. 


Next came the mines of copper and iron, from which has come in ore 
Twelve billion dollars in sixty years—they’re good for that much more. 
Down in Wisconsin, among the Dells, on a gravel ribbon we drove, 


And found in the chis’ling of waters and winds, Dame Nature’s treasure trove. 


O’er the Land of Sky-Blue Water we skimmed to the broadening west; 
Minnesota’s myriad lakes called back, but our goal was a mountain crest. 
With the shimmering peaks of the Rockies, faint in the western sky, 

I opened the throttle wider till our car seemed fairly to fly. 


I looked with amaze on the Bad Lands, and the name I frankly state 
Is lacking in punch and expression—the term is inadequate. 

We glided into the Yellowstone—for our permit no one asked— 

Old Faithful geysered its very best, but with fleeting glance we passed. 


Glacier’s valleys and Rainier’s peak and the woodland in between 
Quite rivalled the beauty we had passed, or ever I had seen. 
Yosemite with its grizzled peaks, I saw and was enthralled, 

But we could not tarry long, because, Colorado’s Rockies called. 


I saw the cliff dwellers’ homes in rocks, and a Forest Gone to Sleep; 
And polychromatic Canyon Grand, where softening shadows creep. 
The dawn was breaking behind us when we reached the Golden Gate. 
I thought it was getting early; my guide said, “It is late!” 


“I’ve shown you, my friend,” she said to me, “what many have never seen, 
For Seeing America’s not a sport for which they have been keen.” 

In the shadow of old San Gabriel my guide took flight, and I 

Was ’roused from my wonderful slumber by the echoes of her “Good-bye.” 
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Kentucky ’s Mammoth Cave is well worth 
traveling miles to see. The Bluegrass 
state has had much to do with the his- 
tory of our country. The incomparable 
Lincoln was Kentucky-born; Louis Phil- 
lipe, who later became king of France, 
lived in Kentucky during the time he was 
an exile. Up through Indiana one finds 
points where the French-Indian war raged 
its hardest. In Michigan, Wisconsin and | 
Illinois one harks back 
to the days of Joliet, La 
Salle, Marquette and 
other French Jesuits, 
whose intrepid explora- 
tions we read about 
‘when we were not carv- 
ing our initials in our 
school desks, or putting 
gum in some girl’s hair 
setting in front of us. 

The Wisconsin Dells 
are far famed as are the 
Badger State’s many 
lakes and rivers. Min- 
nesota—the Land of 
Sky Blue Water—has 
upwards of 10,000 lakes 
and any of them offer 
pleasing surroundings in 
which to spend an en- 
joyable vacation. Then 
again, it is a source of 
satisfaction to tour in 
these sections. Good 
roads may be had in 
almost every locality. 
Of course, I do not 
mean to say that all the 
roads are good, far from 
it, but if you will study 
the maps that are given 
with each sectional de- 
scription of the several 
territories, you will find 
the best route charted 
for you. 

National Parks 

Our National parks 
eall with insistency to 
all of us who have our 
habitat east of the Miss- 
issippi. Those west of 
this line probably have 
seen them in greater 
numbers than have we 
Easterners, but for all 
who can spend the time, 
a visit to one or more 
will be time well spent. 
Don’t get the idea that 
you can see any of them 
in a day or two. A 
week, or better still, a 
month, should be given 
if you would see them 
properly. A good com- 
bination would be the 
Yellowstone and Glacier. 
In these two one could 
spend a month to advan- 
tage. They are linked 
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together by good roads, and while the Yel- 
lowstone is more accessible by motor, still 
there are many places in Glacier that can 
be reached in your car. Glacier Park is a 
series of valleys, any one of which will 
hold in its grip the person who sees the 
park for the first time. 
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Colorado’s Rockies are incomparable. 
Three cross-country trails lead through 
this state from east to west and these are 
linked together at intervals so that one 
ean say he. has covered Colorado pretty 
thoroughly if he gives 10 days to the trip 
of approximately 1,200 miles, which has 
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been outlined for you. The Indian sec- 
tion of New Mexico and Arizona, the Pet- 
rified Forest and the Grand Canyon offer 
interesting studies of scenic, historic and 
pre-historic America, since in New Mexico 
and Arizona is found evidence of settle- 
ment that antedates the Pilgrims, Colum- 
bus, and possibly goes back to the cen- 
turies represented by one figure. 


The Pacific coast has a charm. all its 
own. No matter whether you choose 
Washington, Oregon or California you will 
see some natural wonders of the country 
that will quicken your pulses and make 
you glad you are alive. The Cascades and 
the Sierras, Mount Rainier, Yosemite, and 
El Camino Real from the Valley of the 
Moon to the Mexican border of California, 
each has associations that makes for great 
appeal to the tourist, and once visited, 
will make him a strong champion of the 
‘*See America First’’ movement. 


And now a few words in conclusion. The 
supplement map in this edition, together 
with the individual maps, will show you 
the major routes through each of the dif- 
ferent touring sections indicated, and the 
trunk lines link these touring grounds to- 
gether so that you can plan to take in 
several of them if time permits. An ef- 
fort has been made to give you in this 
number useful information shorn of every 
unnecessary word. 


The Supplement Map 


The large supplement map in three col- 
ors gives you a good conception of what 
may be termed the major tourgrounds of 
the United States. With this as a refer- 
ence you will be able to approximate dis- 
tances, locate all the national parks and 
national monuments and the arid and des- 
ert sections of the country. It gives you 
the connecting links between any or all 
of the tourgrounds which are described 
for you in the pages that follow. 


Besides what is outlined as to where 
to go, other valuable information is given 
you in concise form so that almost anv 
question that may remain unsolved in 
your mind will be easily determined. 
Motor Age has aimed to point the way 
for you and then tell you how to make 
your trip with as much comfort and ease 
as possible. 


Study this issue through and learn just 
what you will need for your trip, be it 
of a week or a month, in the way of 
surrounding yourself with the comforts of 
home as nearly as they can be acquired 
when motoring—and at that you can come 
pretty close to getting as much real com- 
fort entour as in your own home, provided 
you go about it in the right way. 

In the matter of clothing, in using the 
Blue Book, and in equipping your car, the 
pages that follow should be invaluable to 
you, so that after you have digested what 
is given you and have your motor pulsat- 
ing and eager to be away there will be 
no occasion for you to say ‘‘Quo Vaiis’’ 
—you will know. 
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Along the Ammonoosue_ river in O 
: the White mountains of New Hamp- 
Typical gravel road through shire gt 
the Green mountains in northern =e 
Vermont 
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Causeway reaching from 
Vermont to the islands at the 
north of Lake Champlain 
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Crawford Notch,a scenic 
drive in the White moun- 
tains of New Hampshire 
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Road in the New York Catskills 
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HE BERKSHIRES! What a_ 
vision the very name conjures 
up before our eyes! The region 
blest by nature almost beyond 
compare, a matchless country of 
hills and lakes, of forests and streams, 
that early attracted to itself a hardy and 
self-reliant race, and later won praises of 
America’s famous literary characters. 


Abore—Along 
the White river 


in’ Vermont 





Left—Orer the 
Taconic moun- 
tain pass in the 
Berkshires 
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Novel turn wn roaa near Trenton falls in the 7 ) 


Adirondack mountains 
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Through Bouquet river gorge in the Adirondacks 


the writers whose associations 
with this section have a great interest are 
Jonathan Edwards, who was minister of 
the Stockbridge Church from 1761 to 
1768; Ephraim Williams, of French and 
Indian war fame, who left his fortune to 
found Williams college; Mark Hopkins, 
the noted educator; William E. Channing, 
whose public address was made at the 
Lenox church; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who spent his summers at Pittsfield for 
many years, and others equally well 
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Chapel Pond road near Keene valley in the 
Adirondack mountains 
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Another view in the Scandaga valley—Adirondacks 


known, such as Longfellow, Lowell, Haw- 
thorne, Henry Ward Beecher, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, the Rev. Aaron Burr, 
father of the more famous vice-president 
of the United States, and Cyrus W. Field, 
the genius who made possible the Atlantic 
cable. 
Through the Berkshire Hills 

The Berkshire hills in western Massa- 
chusetts form one of the most delightful 
and popular touring sections of the eastern 
states. Pittsfield, in the heart of the hills, 





Road in Keene valley—Adirondacks 


is only a day’s run—approximately 1295 
miles—from New York and an equal dis- 
tance from Boston. Ten miles south of 
Pittsfield is Lenox, where many wealthy 
New Yorkers maintain magnificent summer 
homes and estates. Both Pittsfield and 
Lenox are well provided with excellent 
hotels and modern garages. 

Extensive and beautiful mountain views 
are found in all directions. From Great 
Rock in the residential section of Pitts- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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In circle—Um-_ 
brella rock on 
Lookout moun- 
tain in Tennessee 
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Left—House in 
Washington, D. 
C., where Abdra- 
ham Lincoln 
died a mariyr 
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CARCELY a sentence is needed 
to justify the selection of what 
may rightly be termed the his- 
torical section of the United 
States as an objective for those 

tourists who enjoy digging into the musty 

archives of early life in our country. The 
trail of romance and legend, of peace and 
warfare, leads one down the Shenandoah 
valley and along the backbone of the At- 
lantic States formed by the Allegheny and 

Blue Ridge mountains, affording an oppor- 
tunity to study two epochal periods of 

American history from pristine sources. 

Be the tour long or © 
short; if it begin at 
the southern boun- — 
dary of Pennsylvania 
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Road map of historical section 


and terminate at Chattanooga, 
or only across the narrowest 
part of section shown in the 
map, the time will be well 
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Capital building at Montgomery, Ala., where Jeff Davis was 
inaugurated president of the Confederate States of America 
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spent. In the northern part one finds relics 
of Revolutionary days, while nearly the 
whole length and breadth a half-century 
ago smelled of gunpowder and echoed the 
erack of musket, the boom of cannon and 
the moans of wounded heroes of a country 
divided. 

Gettysburg Battlefield Most Interesting 

Gettysburg battlefield is one of the most 
interesting places in the world. Lying in 
a rolling country, dotted with conical and 
elongated wooded hills, and with a range 
of the Blue mountains distinct in the west, 
it is picturesque in its natural features, 
and now is marked by 348 monuments and 
statues costing $3,000,000, and is inter- 
sected by 60 miles of superb highways 
costing $8,000 a mile. This is the most 
finished and attractive of the Government 
parks. Here on July 1, 2 and 3, 1863, the 
lives of 23,000 Union and 29,000 Confeder- 
ate soldiers were sacrificed. 

The paths across the Blue Ridge and 
Allegheny mountains first were made by 
the Indians, but the white man’s govern- 
ment made the National road which trav- 
erses a good part of this historical sec- 
tion. None other than the Father of Our 
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Country surveyed a part of this road. 
Then again one finds, in the shadow of 
Baltimore, historic Fort McHenry, where, 
in the War of 1812, the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner was born in the mind of Francis Scott 
Key. 
The Valley of Dispute 

When the civil. war cast its shadow in 
1861, the whole territory’ between the 
Chesapeake bay and the Ohio river became 
a vantage point coveted by both the North 
and the South. Down through the Shenan- 
doah valley battle after battle took toll of 
human life and this section rang with shot 
shell for many months. So long did 
war ride this section that it became known 
as the Valley of Dispute. The entire dis- 
tanee of 165 miles from Harper’s Ferry to 
a., is dotted with battlefields 
of greater or lesser renown, some of the 
been contested many 


and 


Lexington, V 
territory having 
times. 

The notable battle of Cedar Creek, made 
famous by Thomas Buchanan Reed’s poem, 
‘*Sheridan’s Ride,’’ was fought October 
19, 1864. With Sheridan in Winchester the 
Northern troops were on the retreat until 
the general made his famous ride and 
turned the tide of battle against the Con- 
federates. Perhaps the poet did take liber- 
ties with the facts, but it never will de- 
tract from the glory of Sheridan in this 
remarkable achievement. 

Down at the southern end of the eastern 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ACKSON VILLE may properly be 
called the gateway to a vast 
playground lying to the south. 
The city is situated on the St. 
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Johns river and is 25 miles from 
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Snodgrass ee battlefield of Chickamauga, used by General Plena as 
headquarters 
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the ocean. 
Robert Pritchard and was laid out as a 
town in 1822 by Isaiah D. Hart and was 
given its present name in honor of General 


It was settled in 1791 by 


Andrew Jackson. The city is surrounded 
by a semi-tropical region of great beauty. 
The public buildings of Jacksonville are 


among the finest in the south. Since 1901 


when .a. $15,000,000-fire destroyed 2,600 
buildings, the city has been practically 
rebuilt. 


St. Augustine and Ormond 

To the south of Jacksonville is St. 
Augustine and Ormond, the former bearing 
the title of the oldest town in America. 
Nearly everyone is familiar with the his- 
tory of St. Augustine, therefore nothing 
further will be said about it at this time. 
Farther south is the Halifax River coun- 
try and Normond beach where the late 
Bob Burman set the world’s mile record 
traveling over 141 miles per hour, in April, 
1913. All down the east coast of Florida 
is the exotic growth of the tropics. 

From almost any point on the eastern 
shore of Florida the roads are improved 
all the way to Jacksonville, being made 
of either brick or shell. From the western 
shore Lake City, which is a small town 
on the Jacksonville-Valdosta highway, a 
great deal of road has been improved and 
much more will be in good condition by 


How the battlefield of Missionary Ridge looks 


after a half century of peace 





Above—Longstreet’s pass near Tennessee bor- 


der. Below—A view of Lookout mountain from 
the crest of which one can-see seven states 
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Map of Florida and the 
Gulf coast 









Lake City west there are two 
options, one by way of Valdosta, and 
the other by way of Tallahassee into 
Thomasville, Ga., all of the latter having 
beén improved during the last winter. 
There also is contemplated an improved 
road from Tallahassee to Mariana, which 
will cut out the roundabout way of going 
through the lower part of Georgia and 
making a more direct route to Florida as 
far as Pensacola. From Valdosta or 
Thomasville the road leads through Bain- 
bridge, Chipley, De Funiak, Pressview and 
Pensacola. This is all improved sandy clay 
road with the exception of about 8 miles. 


Mobile-New Orleans Road Good 


From Pensacola to Mobile the road last 
es a Eg : Pies ) ‘S 3 summer was in rather poor condition, for 
at oe = By: ‘ | the first 13 miles, some of it being badly 
worn macadam and the balance deep sand. 
From Mobile to New Orleans practically 
all of the road is improved, some of it 
being macadam, some shell and some 
graded sand clay road. 

On this through trip from Jacksonville 
to New Orleans there are eight ferries 
running from 1% mile to 15 miles in length, 
although two of these are to be eliminated 
by new bridges. 

From a scenic standpoint this trip does 
not show any special attraction until after 
leaving Pensacola. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting features of this trip is 
the ferry from Logtown, Miss., across 
Pearl river. This trip is about 15 miles 
and takes 2 hours. The cars are loaded 
on a flat bottom boat and towed by a 
launch which winds in and out through the 
bayous of Pearl river. In many places the 
= foliage, which is very dense, comes down 
miisummer. The road from Jacksonville that time a great deal of it has been to the edge of the boat and one looking 
to Valdosta or Tallahassee was simply a graded and improved and a large force of ahead cannot see the passage for the boat 
saud trail in the summer of 1915, but since meh is at work there at present. From through the reeds. 


Typical woods scene through 
the Florida interior 












Picturesque beauty spot near Daytona, Fla. 
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Right—Beautiful view which 
greets motorist as he drives along 
Kentucky river 
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Site of Fort Nelson, Seventh 
and Main streets, Louisville 
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On road from Louisville, Ky., to Shawnee park 


F prime importance as _ histori- 
eal touring grounds are the Blue 
Grass section of Kentucky and 
the southern parts of Ohio and 
Indiana. Louisville, which is lo- 
eated in the center of this section, was | 

settled in 1778 by a colony of pioneers ville can offer much of the aesthetic and fore he became king, he lived within 4 
headed by George Rogers Clark. Owing artistic that is appealing. There are many few miles of Louisville. He brought with 
to the nearby rapids of the river, the art treasures, beth in public and private him a collection of rare paintings as he 
settlement was first called Falls City. collections, that are gems. When Louis’ feared for their destruction in the turbu- 
To the stranger within her gates Louis- Philippe was a refugee from France, be- lent days of the French revolution. Being 





Highest railroad bridge in the world, spanning Kentucky river 21 miles from 
Lexington, Ky. It is 1,200 feet long and 308 feet above the water 
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a devoted and ardent Roman Catholic, he 
presented these to the societies and 
churches of his faith and they may now 
be seen in the Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion, in the Convent at Nazareth and in 
the historic old church at Bardstown, 
which still uses the old bell that was his 
gift. Near the one-time home of Louis 
Philippe, on the Brownsboro road, is the 
homestead of Zachary Taylor. It was in 
this house that Taylor’s daughter became 
the wife of Jefferson Davis. The govern- 
ment has bought this farm and erected a 
monument to the hero of the Mexican war. 
Lincoln’s Birthplace Preserved 

Of even greater historic interest is the 
Lincoln Memorial, which was dedicated at 
Hodgenville several years ago and in 
which the old log cabin, the tiny, humble 
home of Lincoln’s mother, Nancy Hanks, 
which is honored as his lowly birthplace, 
has been placed, together with other in- 
teresting relics of Lincoln’s early life. 

Louisville is one of the best known rac- 
ing centers in the United States and a 
number of splendid tracks are within its 










Above—Entrance to Mammoth cave. 
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immediate vicinity. Here many famous 
horses raised in the Blue Grass district 
were first brought into prominence. 

Probably one of the most striking nat- 
ural features of Kentucky is the Mammoth 
Cave, about 100 miles southwest of Louis- 
ville on the new Dixie highway. This cave 
is one of the seven wonders of the world 
and a 2-day stop should be made, prop- 
erly to see it. Guides are furnished and 
to the tourist a visit to Mammoth Cave is 
rich in pleasure, relaxation, new experi- 
ences and impressions. More than this, a 
stay there means improved health. 

That the place is not advertised and ex- 
ploited is due to the restrictions of the 
curious will on file in Louisville which 
provides that the Mammoth Cave estate, 
including caves, hotels and 2,000 acres of 
land be left practically unchanged until 
the death of the last of the original life 
tenants, whereupon the estate is to be sold 
at public auction. 

Trips through the Mammoth Cave may 
be taken day or night at any time of the 
year. The temperature is practically uni- 


Below—Party of sight-seers in one of the caverns 


Stalagmites and stalactites in Mammoth cave 


I5 
form the year around—54 degrees. The 
Mammoth Cave is truly named. Stalac- 


tites and stalagmites take on the form of 
fluted columns, of festoons and draperies, 
and of ceiling decorations that would be 
the despair of the stucco worker. There 
are great auditoriums with lofty ceilings, 
barren underground streams, and a river, 
the Echo, 15 to 40 feet wide, on which a 
good-sized flatboat transports tourists for 
a half mile so that they may enjoy the 
wonderful echoes. Here the slightest noise 
is intensified a thousand times and certain 
tones sounded by the guides resemble the 
deep rich notes of a pipe organ. 


In Southern Ohio 


Cincinnati was one of the very earliest 
places to be settled in Ohio, and the roads 
leading from this city out through south- 
ern Ohio are some of the best to be found 
anywhere in the country. At Chillicothe 
was inaugurated in 1873 one of the most 
unique temperance movements in history. 
The chief point of historical interest there 
is the quaint old mansion which was the 
home of Allen Trimble, one of the early 
governors of Ohio, and which later became 
the home of his daughter, Eliza Jane 
Thompson, who is known the world over 
as the mother of the women’s crusade 
which was born there in 1873. To the 
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southeast 17 miles is the Great Serpent, an 
effigy erected by a prehistoric race known 
as the Mound Builders. This is one of the 
only two of its kind in the world, the other 
being in Asia. The serpent is 1,450 feet 
long and lies on the top of a high bluff 
overlooking Brush Creek valley. 

Southern Indiana is noted for its health 
resorts and the road from Indianapolis to 
French Lick springs might almost be called 
the road to health. Leaving Indianapolis 
one comes to Martinville, where there aré 
seven sanitariums making use of artesian 
water, and there are many others along 
this 121-mile route from the Hoosier me- 
tropolis to French Lick. 
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Hornet’s Nesi 
at the Dells, Kil- 
bourne, Wis. 





Stand Rock in the Dells of the Wiscon- 
sin river 
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CC Above is a glimpse of Lake 
ce eereraaamaas _— Geneva, Wis., and below is 
shown the Yerkes Observatory 
located nearby the lake 
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Map of the 
roads in Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan 






In circle—A town- 
ship highway in 
Iron county, Mich. 






Left—Scene near 
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country lying from 100 to 200 end trips and longer visits. Lake Geneva, 
miles back from the lake, and which is near the southern line of Wiscon- tral West. It is said that over forty mil- 
from the Wisconsin state line on sin, is decidedly a summer resort. A trip lionaires have their summer homes on this 
south to Lake Superior on the north is around the lake is one of the most pic- lake. About 80 miles to the northwest of 
vacation land to thousands every year. Be- turesque 20-mile drives in the whole cen- Lake Geneva is Madison, Wis., named 
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after the fourth president of the United 
States. In visiting this city, one finds two 
elements which make for progress—educa- 
tion and government. Here is found the 
university of Wisconsin, Washburn Ob- 
servatory and the only United States For- 
est Products Laboratory. 


















In oval—Shooting 
deer near Marquette, 
Mich, 


However, the sali- 
ent feature of the re- 
gion surrounding this 
eity is the chain of 
four lakes connected 
by the Yahara river. 
These lakes, Kegonsa, 
Waudesa, Monnona and Mandota, Indian 
names which mean respectively ‘‘Fish,’’ 
‘“‘Swan,’’ ‘‘Spirit of Beautiful,’’ and 
‘*Great’’ lakes, were formed by a glae¢ier 
which extended southwest from Green Bav 
to Madison, which, in its progress, threw 
up the hills that now are crowned with for- 
ests and grain and make the summer land- 
scape varied and charming. 

Dells of the Wisconsin 

Passing from Madison north one reaches 
Baraboo, which is the winter quarters and 
permanent home of Ringling’s circus. All 
tourists who are interested in scenic beau- 
ty should not miss the opportunity to take 
in Kilbourn, Wis. At this point is the world 
famed Dells of the Wisconsin. Here the 
greatest river in the state has its channel 
through a water-worn gorge for a distance 
approximating 9 miles. That most master- 
ful of all sculptors, Nature, has used one 
of her strongest, but most pliable means 
of earving the solid rock into figures and 
forms fanciful and curious. The water 
inark, like trace of chisel, shows through 
draperies of ferns, mosses and foliage, al- 
together presenting to the eye impressions 
past the ordinary and surprising as well as 
delighting the most scenery-satiated vision 
of the world-wide traveler. Many thou- 
sands visit the Dells every year and none 
ever has belittled the natural beauty spot 


Amberg, Wis. 


Illustrations on 
this and preced- 
ing page are the 
courtesy of the 
Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul 
Railway. 


Hunting is good near 
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by comparison with anything on the face 
of the globe. Kilbourn was established in 
the early 50’s with the thought in mind of 
developing great water power, but this 
realization only came a few years ago when 
the Southern Wisconsin Power Co. built 
an electric plant, the energy of which is 
used for commercial purposes in Kilbourn, 
Portage and Milwaukee. This plant is 
open to the public and is worth visiting. 

Lake Winnebago offers a splendid 80- 
mile drive around its shores and is the 
largest fresh water body in the union, 
wholly within one state. 


one 





Flashlight of 
deer in Presque 
Isle Park, Mich. 
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In the Green Bay section of Wisconsin 
diversified commercial activity is found. 
Paper manufacturing is one of the leading 
industries, while stoves, iron, shoes, flour, 
knit goods, gasoline engines, bags and fine 
interior woodwork are the other principal 
kinds of business. Appleton, which is in 
this district, is not only a thriving manu- 
facturing city, but is said to have been 
one of the first cities in the world to have 
an electric railway and to use electricity 
for lighting purposes. The trip from Ap- 
pleton through the Fox Rixer valley offers 
much beautiful scenery. Kaukauna, which 
is on this route, is closely identified with 
the early explorations of Joliet and Mar- 
quette. A net work of good roads is found 
(Concluded on page 49) 








Typical shore scene along Lake Superior near Marquette, Mich. 
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Road through woods between ee Sct GP PO ; : 
Virginia and Buhl, Minn. ‘ ee Big Stone Lake, Ortonville, 
Re ee ee TT eee eee — Minn., on Yellowstone trail 





INNESOTA has 


modations if he desires them, 
more water to the 


beautiful scenery and oppor- 
tunities to study nature at its 
best almost anywhere in the 
state. There are more than a 
hundred lakes within a radius 
of 25 miles of Minneapolis. 
Lake Minnetonka, a renowned 
resort, is 20 miles from Minne- 
apolis and is reached by as fine 
roads as can be found on the 
continent. Among the inter- 
my WISESH : esting things to see in and 
recreation state of all. _FEPPER ED LAKE Bras ge: voi 40 about Minneapolis are Minnehaha Falls, 
Here you may fish, camp out in the cool —/ LAWER RED LAKE bthrrabrcbeeacbaad immortalized by Longfellow, Fort Snelling, 
woods on the shores of these limpid waters ear b RLACKDOC! MAIN HIGHWAYS the historic army post, St. Anthony Fails 
and rough it, or take your family out to and the milling district around it in which 
one of the many homelike resorts in this are the world’s greatest flour mills with a 
beautiful lake region where the formali- daily capacity of 84,000 barrels. 
ties and fuss of the social round, the worry St. Paul Head of Navigation 
and toil of business, and the confusion of St. Paul, the oldest city in the northwest, 
the street can be forgotten. stands on the bluffs overlooking the Mis- 
Quality, Not Quantity, Impresses Sissippi river at the head of the river’s 
Of course, some of these lakes are more navigation. The first recorded white man 
accessible by motor car than others. Per- to land on this site was Father Louis Hen- 
haps Douglas county has the best roads, nepin, a French Jesuit missionary, who 
and the lakes of this country are unsur- was captured by the Indians while explor- 
passed for the purity of their waters, the ing the upper Mississippi and who was 
beauty of their scenery and general at- brought to this point. Next came Johna- 
tractiveness. It may be said that it is than Carver, a Connecticut Yankee, who 
not so much the number of lakes Minnesota discovered here, in 1776, a great cave that 
possesses as it is their beauty and variety bears his name. This cave was lost for 
which impresses any one who studies them years, but recently has been rediscovered. 
in detail. Lake Carlos, which is reached Tourists wishing to go from St. Paul to 
from Alexandria, is the deepest in the Duluth should choose fair weather for the 
state and the chain, of which this lake trip. This 167-mile run should not be at- 
forms a link, is said to be the most beau- tempted in wet weather on account of the 
tiful chain to be found anywhere within clay and lowland stretches. A very scenic 
the confines of Minnesota. trip is one up the Mississippi from St. Paul 
Alexandria and Geneva Beach are to Winona. The roads are graveled part 
widely known as the most famous of Min- of the way, but the sections that are not 
nesota’s resorts. However, it doesn’t mat- graveled make driving in wet weather any- 
ter so much what the objective of the mo- thing but pleasant. From Minneapolis to 


torist may be for he can find plenty of Ortonville, the Yellowstone trail is mostly 
lakes, good camping sites, or hotel accom- 


square mile than 
any other state in 
the union. Ten thou- 
sand lakes and many streams 
nake the title ‘‘Land of Sky 
3lue Water’’ applicable to this 
state. Here the fisherman, tour- 
ist and sportsman are given an 
unlimited choice of diversion 
and it may truthfully be said 
that Minnesota is the greatest 





Cannon Lake at Cannon Falls, Minn. 
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Map showing roads leading into Minnesota : . 
. lake ee good graded dirt or gravel aud this trip 
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The old mill scene in the vicinity o 
Hastings, Minn. 


takes one through some of the best parts 
of Minnesota’s lake region. 


‘Much might be said by way of describ- 
ing Minnesota’s lakes, but a description of 
one may be said to be a description of all. 
The motorist must choose the ones most 
accessible and the map included in the 
illustrations of this section show roads that 
are easily negotiable, and it is suggested 
that those lakes be visited which are near- 
est the established trails. The woods of 
Minnesota are the scenes of lumbering op- 
erations which will be of interest. 


Shoreline of 


OLLOWING the outline of the 
mitten from Chicago to Bay 
City, one finds in the Wolverine 
state a shore line dotted with re- 
sorts and hundreds of inland 
lakes closely accessible to the shores of 
Lakes Huron and Michigan which makes 
this peculiar shore line a tempting vacation 
ground for the middle west. Much has 
been done in this section to give the tourist 
better roads and this has brought increas- 
ing thousands there every year. 

The real resort section begins at St. 
Joseph and Benton Harbor and thence fol- 
lows the shore of Lake Michigan to South 
Haven, Saugatuck, Macatawa Park, Ot- 
tawa Beach, Grand Haven, Muskegon and 
northward. Here the tourist finds an op- 
tion of camping along the shore of Lake 
Michigan or at any one of a hundred or 
more inland lakes such as Paw Paw, Black 
Lake, Lake Harbor, Spring Lake and White 
Lake. Fair-to-good gravel road is found 
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Moonlight on Leach Lake in Central Minnesota 


lower Michigan 


all the way from St. Joseph to Muskegon, 
with a few exceptions. 


The real resort section, however, is 
found from Manistee north to Mackinaw 
City. Traverse City is located about mid- 
way between these two points and was 
first occupied as a village in 1851. There 
are many beautiful summer resort contigu- 
ous to Traverse City which is at the head 
of Grand Traverse Bay. The roads in this 
vicinity are surprisingly good and many 
short trips may be taken to inland lakes. 
Northern Michigan scenery differs materi- 
ally from that of central Michigan. To 
the north one gets away from the plains 
and out of the pine country into the hard- 
wood. Passing up the shore from Traverse 
City, the next objective point is Charle- 
voix, which is probably one of the best- 
known resorts in the central states. Next 
comes Petoskey, which is in the center of 
the Little Traverse Bay region. This city 
has what might be called a very flexible 
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— Bagle Bluffs on the St. Croig river in 





population, since some 6,000 people make 
their permanent home there, while in sum- 
mer this number is increased nearly to 
25,000. The city gets its name from an 
Indian chief and means ‘‘ Rising Sun.’’ 
Roads in this section are very good, be- 
ing mostly gravel. The principal Little 
Traverse Bay resorts are Bay View, Wal- 
loon Lake, Roaring Brook, Wequetonsing, 
Harbor Springs, Harbor Point, Onaway, 
and Oden. To the northeast of Little 
Traverse Bay are Burt Lake and Mullet 
Lake, where many tourists go every season. 
The Indian play Hiawatha is enacted on 
a rustic stage at Wau-ya-ga-mug and the 
principal characters are inpersonated by 
the native Ojibway Indians. This pan- 
tomime should be seen if time permits. 
From Petoskey north it is 38 miles to 
Mackinaw City, mostly good gravel on the 
route along the shore of Lake Michigan. 
There also is a fairly good inland route. 
Of course, those who get as far north as 
Mackinaw City will, without exception, 
wish to visit Mackinac Island. This island, 
which lays in the straits separating the 
two peninsulas of Michigan, is about 9 
miles in circumference and at its highest 
point over 300 feet above the water. Its 
wonderful Arch Rock ranks with the 
natural bridge and its smaller arches and 
caves are of great interest, but more en- 
trancing are its clear air and sky, the sun 
rises and sunsets, the wonderful views and 
atmospheric effects under the various 
aspects of sun, moon, calm, fog and storm. 


This island has filled an important place 
in the history of exploration. Here was 
the rendezvous of the daring French voy- 
agers and adventurers before the Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock. Here also oc- 
curred many wild and thrilling instances 
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Illustrations on 
this page, courtesy 
of Michigan Central 
Railway. 
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Upper left — 
Typical log cabin 
at Top-in-a-Bee, 
Mich. 
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Upper right— 
Fishing on the 
Au Sable river, 
Northeastern 
Michigan 





In oval — Fa- 
mous hotel at 
Charlevoiz, Mich. 


In square — 
Arch Rock on 
Mackinac Island 















In circle — 
Road scene near 
Omena, Mich. 
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in the lives of Marquette, Hennepin, Nicol- 
let and La Salle, and over at Point St. 
Ignacious, Marquette was escorted to his 
burial place by a hundred canoes of 
groomed and painted warriors in 1667. Just 




















across the straits is Old Fort Michilimack- 
inac, the scene of the terrible massacre of 
the whites by the Indians under Pontiac in 
1763. On this island were fought two bat- 
tles of the War of 1812 and here for 40 


years were the headquarters of the Ameri- 


ean Fur Company, of which John Jacob 
Astor was president. Here Schoolcraft 
wrote his ‘‘History of the North Ameri- 
ean Indians,’’ and ‘‘The Legend of Hia- 
watha,’’ which Longfellow, who visited 


him here, afterward expanded into a poem. 
Three flags have waved over this island— 
the Fleur-de-lis, the cross of St. George, 
and the stars and stripes. The whole re- 
gion abounds in historic, legendary and 
poetic association. 

Good gravel roads are found all down 
the Lake Huron shore of Michigan through 
Alpena to Bay City. This section of the 
country has developed a great deal as 2 
resort section within the last 2 years. 
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Where Adjective Das falls Short 





Bridge over the Little Missouri river at 
Marmarth, N. D. 


O far as the writer can learn no 

one has ever adequately de- 
scribed the Bad Lands. One 
man attempted to tell a friend 
what the Bad Lands of the 
Yellowstone trail looked like and used 
the following words: 

‘<Think of a place as rough and broken 
as you can imagine, then multiply it by 
1,000 and you will come pretty close to it.’’ 

The tourist should disabuse his mind 
of the idea that he can see the Bad Lands 
by motor. Of course, he may be able to 
see some of them. There are places where 
a team can be driven, others where it is 
possible on horseback and still others 
where neither wagon or horse can travel. 
The Bad Lands are a formation of small 
mountains, hills, ravines and draws. 
Reached by Yellowstone Trail 

Only a few miles of the Bad Lands is 
traversed by the Yellowstone trail, since 
this road is located where it was easiest 
to build a good road. The Bad Lands 
extend from the Black Hills, 140 miles 
south of Marmarth, N. D., to where the 
Little Missouri river enters into the big 
pobtant Missouri river, and in width runs from 
3 miles to 40. If the tourist will stop 
over at Marmarth and go about 6 miles 
north he can get to the top of a point 
known as Pretty Butte, where he can 
view the Bad Lands in all their splendor. 
From here a view for 20 miles in all 
directions is afforded. 

East and west of the Bad Lands are 
farms and ranches. The little Missouri 
river winds its way to the north through 
broken country, along which are fine al- 
falfa farms. The hills furnish shelter 
through winter to herds of cattle and 
sheep and since the silos are bare most 
of the time, this country furnishes winter 
food for stock. 

Devil’s Hole is located 3 miles west of 
Some peculiar formations in the Bad Lands Marmarth, on the Yellowstone trail, and 
(Concluded on page 49) 





Castle Rocks in the 
Bad Lands 


Rugacd upheaval common to this section 
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Yellowstone National Park-Am ericas G eyserland 
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Upper left — The 
famous Grand Can- 
yon of the Yellow- 
stone 

In oval — Old 
Faithful, the biggest 
geyser in the park 

Upper right—Wa- 
terfalls in Gallatin 
river on road to Yel- 
lowstone Park from 
Bozeman, Mont. 

Left—Storm Cas- 
tle on Gallatin river 


near Yellowstone 
Park 








Eighty miles of good roads lead t 


hrough this section from Bozeman, Mont., to the west 


entrance of the park 
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MERICA’S Geyserland! When 
one says this your thoughts nat- 
urally turn to the Yellowstone, 
about which probably more has 

i been written than any other of 

our national parks. Its geysers are cele- 
brated the world over because of size, 
power, variety of action and number. Ii 
neither of the four-mentioned respects has 
Yellowstone park a competitor. There are 
few spots in this world where one 1s 80 
strongly impressed by emotions of wonder 
and mystery as in Yellowstone park, for 
here the visitor is powerfully impressed 
by a sense of nearness to Nature’s secret 
laboratories. 

However, the geysers are not the only 
wonders of this, our largest national park, 
for the entire 2,142,720 acres is a veritable 
wonderland. The Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone affords a spectacle worthy of 
a national park were there no geysers. 
For noble ruggedness, and particularly for 
gorgeous coloring, this canyon has few 
equals and only one superior. 

It was only a year ago that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior removed the ban 
against motor cars and made the inscrip- 
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tion over the main entrance to 
the park on the north more 
truthful. This inscription read, 
‘¢For the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of the people,’’ but it 
didn ’t come into its full mean- 
ing until August 1, 1915. Five 
and one-half days is the mini- 
mum time in which a tour of 
the park can be made. There 
are a number of hotels, per- 
manent camps and movable 
camps, licensed by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Persons 
starting on a tour of the park 
by way of movable camps can- 
not obtain accommodations at 
the hotels, except in cases of 
sickness, or exceptional circum- 
stances, 
Fees Reduced 

The fees for the privilege 
of touring the park by motor 
car have been changed since 
last year, the rate for a single 
trip through the park being 
$7.50 this year and $10 for the 
season. The park is open to 
motor cars from June 15 to 
October 1. Here again, only 
private cars may enter and a 
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Map showing roads in Yellowstone National Park 


hered to, strict penalties being 
imposed for arriving at any 
station ahead of time. Speeds 
must be limited to 12 miles ap 
hour ascending and 10 miles 
descending grades. Each mo- 
torist is fully acquainted with 
the rules upon entering the 
park, or, a copy of them, or 
for those governing any of the 
other national parks where mo- 
tor cars are allowed, can be 
obtained from the Secretary of 
the Interior upon request, but 
they are all rather too volumi- 
nous to print in this issue in 
full. 
Visit Inspiration Point 

There are several spots from 
which a fine partial view of 
the park may be had but no 
person cansay he has seen the 
Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone who has not stood at In- 
spiration Point. From here a 
spectacle is presented upon 
which one looks in silence. Re- 
member Inspiration Point when 
you toayisit the Yellowstone. 
It means much to you. 





Our Switzerland-Glacier National Dark 


\.CENIC contrast and Glacier Na- 
tional park are synonymous. Ice- 
clad Rainier, mysterious Crater 
Lake, spouting Yellowstone, ex- 
quisite Yosemite and beautiful 
Sequoia—to each of these and to all other 
of our national parks Glacier offers a 
highly individualized contrast. 





To define Glacier National park picture 
to yourself two advancing chains of tum- 
bling mountains which pass the Continen- 
tal Divide back and forth between them 
in wormlike twisting which bear living 
glaciers in every hollow of their loftiest 
convolutions and which break precipitally 
thousands of feet to lower mountain masses 








One of the chalets on St. Mary’s Lake in Glacier National Park 





which in turn bear innumerable lakes of 
unbelievable calm, offsprings of the gla- 
ciers above, these lakes in their turn giv- 
ing birth to roaring rivers of icy water, 
leaping turbulently from level to level, 
carving innumerable sculptured gorges of 
grandeur and indescribable beauty. These 
parallel mountain masses form the back- 
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Going-to-the-Sun Mountain in Glacier National Park 
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Glacier Park 








Grinnell Mountain from McDermott Peak in 








Lake McDermott and Gould Mountain towering in the distance 


bone for the National park. Their 
western sides slope from the summit less 
their eastern sides 
is on the east that 
The 


park takes its name from its sixty or more 


precipitately while 
break abruptly. It 


their scenic quality becomes titanic. 


glaciers and it includes more than 1,400 
square miles of the noblest mountain coun- 
Of the lakes there are 
The entrance to 
the east offers the greater spectacle. This 
is the Glacier park station and here ex- 
cellent accommodations are offered by the 
Glacier Park Hotel, an imposing log struc- 
ture nearly as long as the National capitol. 


try in America. 


more than 250 in all. 


From here motor roads lead to Two 
Medicine Lake, to Cut Bank, to St. Mary’s 
Lake and eventually to Lake McDermitt, 
but from these points the trails leading 
into the mountain fastness must be made 
on foot or horseback. The park is best 
studied valley by valley, but as there are 
seven principal valleys on the eastern side 
and twelve on the west, space does not 
permit taking up the beauties of each one. 
Because of its location, Two Medicine Val- 
ley is one of the best known portions of 
glaciers. It is a capital illustration of the 
characteristic effect of glacial action on 


valleys. Cut Bank Valley has _ several 


Flat Top Mountain in Glacier National 


Park 
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Road map of Glacier National Park 


small glaciers near its head and is one 

of the easiest to climb. It is of interest 

to know that from Triple Divide mountain 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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ays in Colorado's Rockies 












View of Manitou and Gar- 
den of the Gods from Crystal 
Park Road 







First Day—Leaving Denver, 
run to Golden over Lookout 
Mountain, Genesee Mountain, 
to Idaho Springs, to Empire, 
back to Idaho Springs for a 
radium bath and lunch; dis- 
tance about 60 miles. After- 
noon, run to Creswell, Ever- 
green, thence down Bear Creek 
to Morrison and Denver; total 
distance about 100 miles. © 

Points of Interest—The Den- 
ver Mountain Parks System, 
the mines of Cedar Creek 
County, the Newhouse Tunnel, 
the Hot Springs Hotel and 
radium baths. 

Second Day—Leave Denver 
tor Estes Park down the Platte 
river to Greeley, to Fort Coi- 
lins, via Windsor; distance, 92 
miles. Luneh at Fort Collins; 
after lunch, run to Loveland, 


LORADO’S' Rockies 
done in 10 days by motor. Below 
is given a 1,200-mile itinerary 
~ M Which takes in most of the prin- 
GQ cipal points in the state. 
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Map showing how to make a 19-day, 1,700-mile tour of Colorado’s Rockies 


to 
oe 


Twin Lakes on Pike’s Peak highway near Leadvilie, Colo. 


thence up Thompson Creek to 
Estes Park; total distance, 137 
miles; overnight at Estes Park. 


Points of Interest—This trip 
takes one through a great 
sugar beet growing, potato 
and grain raising section of 
the state and through the 
beautfiul Thompson Cafion and 
the Rocky Mountain National 
Park locally known as Estes 
Park. 


Third Day—Give the fore- 
noon to short tours in the 
park, not forgetting the new 
Fall River road, now open te 
motor cars for some distance. 
In the afternoon run to Boul- 
der via the St. Vrain and 
Lyons Road; distance, 40 
miles; thence via Lafayette 
to Denver, distance, 73 miles. 





Above—In the Tennessee Pass over the Continental Divide. 
Williams Canyon near Manitou, Colo. 


Points of Interest—Two weeks could be 
well spent in Estes Park, visiting the mo- 
raines, the glaciers and the lakes and 
mountains. At Boulder will be found the 
State University and many side trips, 
notably the one up Boulder Cajon. 

Fourth Day—Run to Colorado Springs 
via Castle Rock; 72 miles. Take early 
lunch; then to Manitou, Cascade and on 
over the range—over 9,000 feet elevation 
—to Buena Vista, a total distance of 168 
miles; over night at Buena Vista. 

Fifth Day—Run from Buena Vista to 
Leadville, via Twin Lakes, 43 miles; thence 
over Tennessee Pass, 10,275 feet elevation. 
Take lunch at Red Cliff; thence on to Wol- 
cott; thence down the canon to Glenwood 
Springs; total distance, 136 miles. Over 
night here. 

Points of Interest—Twin Lakes, the 
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Below— 


mines of Leadville, Tennessee Pass, view 
of Mt. Massive and of Mount of the Holy 
Cross, the hanging mines below Red Cliff, 
Eagle Cafion and Glenwood’s hot springs. 

Sixth Day—Run from Glenwood to Rifle 
and Grand Junction, 104 miles; thence to 
Delta; total distance, 146 miles. 

Seventh Day—Drive from Delta to Mont- 
rose, thence over the Blue Mesa to Cimar- 
ron and Gunnison, 86 miles; lunch here. 
Thence to Parlin; then over Cochetopa 
Pass to Saguache; total distance, 148 miles. 

Points of Interest—The Black Cajfion at 
Sapinero, the Curecanti Needles, the great 
trout streams of Gunnison. 

Eighth Day—Run from Saguache, via 
Villa Grove and Poncha Pass, to Salida, 
56 miles; thence down the Arkansas Val- 
ley to Canon City; total distance, 119 
miles; over night at Canon. 
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Above—In Glenwood Canyon on the Pike’s Peak highway. Below—The 
Pike’s Peak highway through Ute Pass 


Points of Interest—The view from Pon- 
cha Pass, the beautiful trip down the river 
over the new state road to Cafion. At 
Cafion City take the drive to the top of the 
Royal Gorge and the famous Sky Line 
Drive. 

Ninth Day—Take early lunch at Cafon; 
then drive to Cripple Creek via Victor, 28 
miles. See the greatest gold camp on 
earth, then drive to Divide and Colorado 
Springs, total distance, 70 miles. 

Tenth Day—Visit Manitou, the Garden 
of the Gods; drive to the top of Pike’s 
Peak, and other points of interest about 
Colorado Springs. 

No special equipment will be needed. 
Overcoats and gloves will be required 
after sundown and in the early mornings. 
Many alternative routes and side trips 
can be taken by those who have time. 
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Grizzled Paitl 


Mirror Lake and Mount Watk 
in the background 










The Three Brothers as seen from the motor 
in the valley of Yosemite National Park 


MAN once asked ten of his friends 
whom he knew were very famil- 
iar with the wonders of this 
hemisphere to name the first 
wonder of America. More than 
half of them answered Yosemite National 
Park. When asked for their reasons, they 
contained the following: Because the mar- 
velous valley of the surrounding forest 
offers to the wonder-seeker—first, beauti- 
ful canyons; second, an unrivaled collec- 


road 
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ements of the Yosemite 





In the Touloume grove of big trees 
‘ on Big Oak Flat road 


tion of waterfalls tumbling over 
half-mile cliffs; third, surrounding 
scenery as varied and magnificent as 
that of Yellowstone Park or the 
Canadian rockies; fourth, legends as 
old as the Pueblos of New Mexico 
and Arizona, and fifth, giant trees 
incomparable in the splendor of 
their growth. Added to these is 
the sublime spectacle of the park 
itself, a velvet sward of green, 4,000 
feet up in the heart of the Sierras; 
in the midst of a river rushing 
through a giant corridor of grizzly 
peaks and spires over which tumble 
at intervals six crashing cataracts; grim, 
unchanging mountains on every side and 
trails taking you to points of wonder and 
inspiration. 
Name of Indian Origin 

Yo Semite was discovered and named by 
the Indians. The name signifies Big 
Grizzly Bear. The Indians, awed by the 
great frowning battlements, the sheer 
awfulness of its precipices and the charg- 
ing, roaring waters, tacitly gave to Yo 
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Yosemite Falls, 2,600 feet 
high, as seen from motor 
road in the valley 


Semite the worship accorded only to an 
earthly demonstration of the power of 
God. 

Until you have visited Yosemite it is 
impossible to appreciate this stupendous 
work of nature, but sometimes an illus- 
tration helps. It has been estimated that 
in the Great Half Dome there is enough 
granite to build a transcontinental high- 
way, full 40 feet in width and with an 
80-foot foundation, from New York to 
San Francisco, and that after this mighty 
causeway had been completed there still 
would be rock enough left to reconstruct 
another San Francisco. From one of the 
big trees could be cut 1,000,000 feet of 
l-inch boards, 12 inches wide—enough to 
sheath the Singer building in New York 
and to cover all of its 40 odd floors, or 
again, enough to cover the hull of the 
Mauretania. So much for the wonders of 
the park itself. 

Not so long ago motor cars were not 
allowed in the Yosemite, but since remov- 
ing the ban tourists may drive their ma- 
chines into the park at certain times 
times during the year and under certain 
regulations. The Tioga road, which was 
opened last year, can be driven over from 
July 15 to September 30. The Big Oak 
flat road is open from May 15 to Novem- 
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ber 1. ‘The Wawona road is 
open from May 1 to November 
1, while the El Portal and Val- 
ley roads are open all the year 
except occasionally during the 
winter when there may be some 
snow on the floor of the valley 
for a short period. 

Cars may enter and leave the 
park by any of the seven en- 
trances. Only those cars oper- 
ated for pleasure and carrying 
persons who are not paying 
for their transportation are ad- 
mitted. Careful driving is de- 
manded of all persons and the 
government is in no way re- 
sponsible for any kind of acci- 
dent. Entrance fees are payable 
in cash only and are $5 for a 
single trip or $8 for the season. 

Permits secured at the check- 
ing station where the car enters 
the park entitle the holder to go 
over any or all of the roads in 


the park. They must be conve: 
niently kept and shown to park 
rangers on demand and also to 
the checker at the point of exit. 

Cars, 


while in motion, must 





) those familiar with 


all lovers of Na- 
ture in her most alluring 
aspect, the ery of See Amer- 
ica First is almost superflu- 
ous. Much has been said 
and volumes have been 
written on the wonders of 
European mountains and 
but all that 
has given Switzerland her 
fame actually dwindles into 
insignificance when ¢com- 
pared with the beauty and 
grandeur to be found 
one Pacific coast 
Washington. 

Mt. Rainier, the crowning 
glory of Washington’s won- 
derland, rises immeasurably 
in its majesty 
above the world-famed Al- 
pine heights. This park is 
the highest in the United 
States, except Mt. MeKin- 





lake scenery, 


in 
state— 


impressive 


be] 
ley, and has a glacial sys- S 
tem greater than that of & 

= 
the whole Swiss Alps. & 
Mountains, streams, water- J: 
falls, ice fields, glades of &| 
almost tropical luxury, b 


giant trees and flowers in 
profusion are the heritage 
of this section. The na- 
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tional forest reserve of 207,000 acres sur- 
the base of which is 


rounds the mountain, 
30 miles in diameter. 
There are 


National Park 
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not. be less than 50 yards apart 
except for purposes of passing, 
which is permissible on compar- 
atively level or slight grades. 
Persons desiring to enter the 
park in a ear will be required 
to satisfy the guard issuing the 
permit that all parts of the ma- 
chine are in first class working 
order and capable of making the 
trip and that there is sufficient 
gasoline in the tank to reach 
the next place where it may be 
obtained. Two extra tires must 
be earried. Speeds are limited 
to 12 miles per hour ascending 
and 8 miles descending grades. 
On good roads in straight 
stretches and when no team is 
nearer than 200 yards the speed 
may be increased to 20 miles 
per hour except on the floor of 
the valley, where at no time 
shall the speed exceed 15 miles 
per hour. 

In passing teams, saddle 
horses or pack trains,..cars 
must take the. outer edge of 
the roadway regardless: of the 
direction they are traveling. 


ainier Dark- = of Contrast 


with mountain trout ready to give the 
disciple of Isaac Walton all the thrills he 
seeks and a full creel in the bargain. 
There is plenty of game, also, but hunting 


is allowed only outside the 
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Map showing roads in Rainicr 


National Park 





boundary of the National 
Park. 

One may reach the moun- 
tain from Seattle in 5% 
hours and from Tacoma in 
4 hours. Assuming that 
one start from Seattle, the 
first part of the journey is 
through the fertile farming 
district that skirts the foot 
of the great mountain, then 
with a slight change of 
grade one plunges into the 
deep forest, with immense 
trees and heavy under- 
growth lining the trail. At 
Electron is the immense 
plant that turns the energy 
of the Puyallup river into 
the power that supplies the 
entire street railway 
tems of Seattle and Ta- 
coma. 

After passing ‘bakes Ka- 
powsin and Ohop the de- 
scent through the rugged 
eanyon of the Nisqually 
river to La Grande, where 
connection is made _ with 
the magnificent mountain 





sys- 


thoroughfare built by the 
county 


and state to con- 
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Paved road to 
Rainier National 
Park 
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Cliffs of Tum Tum, 1,800 feet above road 
in Park 
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Road above Nevada Falls: Mt. Tatoosh in 
the distance 
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Cedar gateway at the entrance 
to Rainier National Park 





nect with the new government road 
through the Rainier forest reserve begins. 
The city of Tacoma has constructed here a 
mammoth hydro-electric powerplant which 
is the finest of the kind in the world. 
Driving Through Succotash Valley 

The splendid road winds through Suceo- 
tash valley and takes one to the National 
Park Inn, from where many side trips may 
be arranged, all within easy distance of 
this mountain resort. Some of the most 
majestic and rugged scenery in the park 
is found on the way to Indian Henry’s 
Hunting Ground over a pony trail that 
crosses the Cowlitz river and across the 
immense mountain wall, called the Ram- 
part. For the tourist who desires a taste 


of mountain climbing, Iron and Copper 





mountains aud Mt. Ararat—this is not 
where Noah’s ark landed—furnish the 
opportunity. Here also will be found a 


earpet of rare Alpine flowers, many of 
which grow nowhere else in the world. 
Touring regulations are similar to those of 
the other National parks. 


Nisqually Canyon on the road to Rainier 
National Park 
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Missions on Fl (amino ea 


L CAMINO REAL, California’s 
great motor highway that skirts 
the shores of the blue Pacific, 
Y probably has no rival in this 
country, especially from the 
viewpoint of historical charm. El Camino 
Real is a long chain on which the devout 
Franciscan friars hung their missions almost 
a century and a half ago. With the conques- 
tadores of Spain they tramped through the 
sand and dust and over the mountains to 
teach the red skin of the paleface God and 
civilize the Indian. The majority of the 
houses of worship which they estab- 
lished along the road are standing 
monuments to their piety and per- 
sistence. There are nineteen 


























Under the sheltering palms in 
Southern California 
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First mission at Monterey, Cal., from which Father 
Serra moved because city was so wicked 
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Japanese tea garden in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, Cal. 








Under the cloister corridor of San Juan Ban- 
tista mission south of San Francisco, built 
in 1797 





Road near top of Mount Hamilton in California 


strung out on the 750 miles of highway be- 
tween San Diego and San Francisco. The 
highway of the missions was a road of 
colonization and California’s history starts 
at the beginning of El Camino Real. 
Styled the Highway of the King, this 
road was born of the tractless wilderness, 
nurtured by the holy zeal of the friars and 
lives after them because of its usefulness 
to the civilization which followed. It 
stretches from the borderland to the Valley — 
of the Moon, calling to us long after its San Antonio de Pala mission, 65 miles north 
makers are gone and perhaps forgotten of San Diego, Cal. 
with all the potency of history and 
romance. With each year as it grew highway, is a fitting monument to the 
stronger and now, as California’s state early struggles of the Franciscan friars. 
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HAT class of tourists who are dé 
votees of European travel often, 
in comparing the western and 
eastern hemispheres, say that 
the United States lacks the at- 

mosphere that age alone can give, yet in 

the Great Southwest there is a section with 
the coloring of the Orient, a setting older 
than that of the Orient, a setting older than 
that of Babylon or Damascus, something 
of that intangible air of mystery that the 
Moors brought from the far East to Gran- 
ada, was transplanted to American soil by 
the conquistadores. There among scenic 
surroundings that must have reminded 
them of their Iberian home blossomed the 
city of the Holy Faith, the capital of the 

Sunshine state and the most picturesque 

city of our country—Santa Fe, a town 

hoary with age. 





However, this ancient civilization was 
built on another one equally picturesque, 
but a thousand years older. Before this 
old, old Pueblo culture is a substratum that 
imagination has pushed back to the very 
birth of mankind, the cliff and cave dwel- 
lers whose 20,000 cave and cliff dwellings 
sit at the very door of the city of Santa 
Fe and puzzle the archaeologist with their 
well-preserved ruins and remains. 

The tourist who knows how to travel 
will approach Santa Fe with reverent at- 
litude and with proper preparation. To 
enjoy the quaint, historic city with its 
many scenic, ethnologic, historical and pre- 
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Specimens of cliff dwellings around Santa Fe, N. M. At the right.is a 
Santa Fe trail marker put up by the D. A. R. 


historic attractions, one should ‘‘read up.’’ 
Santa Fe does not thrust itself on the trav- 
eler with glittering minarets or lofty 
spires. One should read Bandelier’s ‘‘ De- 
lightmakers,’’ for instance, to catch some- 
thing of the romance and mystery of the 
cliff dwellers. Those of you who have read 
‘‘Ben Hur’’ should remember that Lew 
Wallace had not seen Palestine when he 
wrote his famous book, but drew his pic- 
tures of the Orient from familiar surround- 
ings at Santa Fe. 

New Mexican scenery is compelling. The 
first view of the sunset as one ascends the 
Glorieta divide in the Sangre de Cristo 
range will reveal the reason for the im- 
pressive name which translates into ‘‘ Blood 
of Christ’’ mountains. 


Through the sage brush out of Albuquerque, N. M. 
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F all the southwestern won- 
derland, the Petrified Forest 
is perhaps the most puzzling. 

This isone of Nature’s marv- 
els; one guess for the reason 
therefor may be as good as another. 

Literally it is a forest gone to bed. 

These vast logs are not huddled or 

eriss-crossed as might be the case if 

brought there by a freshet or a jam. 

They seem to be just where they grew, 

but half a mile or so lower, with the 

under waste of the earth’s tissues that 
gave them root. What laid these 
trees low is not known. It may have 
been a é¢yclone or a submergence. 

Prostrated in full vigor by some re- 

sistless force these great trees have 

been laid down orderly, their heads 
generally to the south. 

In the Petrified Forest are found 
deposits ranging from the. size of a 
marble to trees more than 200 feet in 
length. The forest covers many thou- 
sands of acres and is in five separate 
tracts. They are located mostly in 
Apache county, Ariz. They truly rep- 
resent God’s Acre, for these ancient 
trees live again in adamant and agate 
of every conceivable color. Approach- 
ing. the deposits from Holbrook one is 
quickly attracted by stray bits of pet- 
rified wood that glisten like jewels by 
the roadside. Don’t get the idea that 
you see these trees standing upright, 
they are prone on the ground in a 
vast basin which probably was once 
the bed of an ancient sea. Many of 
the stone trees are partly covered 
with earth, but retain their bark and 
sometimes even the heart, and the 
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Here is vepreiinaen | a unique contrast in architecture. At the right is the Mission San Xavier del Boece at Tucson, Ariz., and it looks stran 





Typical Indian village near Florence, Arizona 
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Detrified Forests and (,rand Canyon 










































. va : a Left—Giant Arizona cactus. In 
ye oval—scene in Petrified Forest 











Above—Hope House at the 
Grand Canyon 


Right—White River Apache 
Indians 
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of place compared with its mean and lowly surroundings 
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Nature’s most magnificent work—the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 


cross sections plainly show how old they 
were at the time they ceased to grow. 

To one who can spare the time for re- 
search there is ample reward for further 
investigation. Among the neighboring 
cliff ruinings have been discovered proofs 
that no less than four different Indian 
stocks have lived here. One may profit- 
ably spend a week in delving for antiques. 
It is truly marvelous to look upon millions 
of tons of glistening petrified trees. On 
some of the slopes, where they lie tumbled 
together, it is as if whole quarries of mar- 
ble and onyx had been dynamited. So 
varied and bright are the colors it seems as 
if rainbows had become entangled and 
forced to remain on earth. 


The Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado 


OLOR is king here. Take the 
grandest, sublimest thing the 
world has ever seen, fashion it 
ee as if the master minds from the 
GQ begining had wrought here, 
paint it as only the masters of old could 
paint, and you have El Cafion Grande del 
Colorado.’’—Joaquin Miller, Poet of the 
Sierras. 

Superlatives seem such weaklings when 
one lays them all out before him and at- 
tempts to pick the best in order to de- 
Scribe the Grand Canyon. It would be 
egotism on the part of the writer to at- 





tempt to describe the colorings of nature 
to be seen in this vast fifteen-by-two- 
hundred-and-eighteen-mile paint pot, when 
such men as Professor John C. Van Dyke, 
the Poet Miller, Charles W. Warner, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William Winter, Walter H. 
Page, and scores of others, have admitted 
the inadequacy of words to give to any 
one the proper conception of this great 
chasm. You simply have to see it for 
yourself in order to appreciate it. 


For the foregoing reasons what is to fol- 
low is not a description of the Grand 
Canyon, but a few words touching on its 
formation is apropos in this issue. The 
arid states of our Great Southwest consti- 
tute an enormous plateau, or table land, 
from 4,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level. 
It is a plateau of sun-baked conglomer. 
ate and loose soils from which emerge oc- 
casional mountain masses of more or less 
solid rock. Rain seldom falls, but in win- 
ter the snows lies heavily in the moun- 
tains. In the spring the snows melt and 
torrents of water wear temporary beds 
in the loose soil. Rivers are few and 
small. Some lose themselves in the dry- 
ing sands, others gather into a few desert 
water systems. The largest of these is 
that which, in its lower courses, bears the 
name of the Colorado river. 

In ages before history the Colorado river 
probably flowed upon the surface of this 
lofty tableland, but like the roadside ditch 
it gradually wore an ever-deepening chasm. 
In time the banks caved in and the cur- 


rent carried the soil away. Seismic dis- 
turbances may have helped, while the ever 
busy chisels of untiring winds have carved 
and polished for centuries. 

Today the Colorado flows through a 
series of self-dug canyons hundreds of 
miles long, a mile deep and in some places 
a score of miles across the top. The sides 
of these canyons are carved and fretted 
beyond description, almost beyond belief; 
and the strata of rock and soil exposed by 
the river’s excavations are marvelously 
colored. 


An Indian Legend 

The Indian legend of the Grand Canyon 
is picturesque. There was a great chief, 
so it goes, who mourned the death of his 
wife and would not be comforted. To him 
came an Indian god who told him that his 
wife was in a happier land to which he 
would take him that he might see for him- 
self if upon his return he would cease to 
mourn. The chief promised. Then the god 
made a trail through the mountains that 
guarded that beautiful land. 

This trail was the canyon gorge of the 
Colorado. Through it the chief was led, 
and when he had returned a promise was 
exacted by the god that the chief would tell 
no one of its joys lest, through discontent 
with the circumstances of this world, others 
should desire to go there. Then the god 
rolled a river into the gorge, a mad, raging 
stream that should engulf any who might 
attempt to enter thereby. And this was 
the Colorado. 
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Fig. 3—Trego sleeping tents set up in the woods with stakes at each end 


Pe Out Re Your oo 


HE true science of camping and out- 
door life in general is to be comfort- 
able and healthy with as little effort as 
possible. Most people seem to think they 
cannot go camping without roughing it, 
or in other words, without being very un- 
comfortable. 

Now this is all a mistake, and one may 
be practically as comfortable in camp as 
anywhere else, if he or she has but the 
skill and experience to use with intelli- 


gence the equipment and the things which. 


nature supplies free. The object of this 
article is to give, in as few words as pos- 
sible, advice as to the things to use and 
how to use them, so that the motorist may 
camp where he pleases and at the same 
time enjoy the experience. 

I may be pardoned for mentioning where 
the several things may be purchased, be- 
cause some of the equipment one cannot 
buy everywhere and at the same time get 
exactly what is needed. There may be 


other firms, but I simply give those of, 


whom I have bought camp equipage and 

whose goods give entire satisfaction. 
In the first place, refuse 

to rough it and go prepared 

for the work and _ insist 

upon being comfortable. In 

the second place, make up 

your mind to dress for the 

work or you cannot pos- 

sibly be comfortable. White 

collar and, cuffs are impos- 

sible in camp and soiled 

linen looks a thou- 

sand times worse 

than a soiled flan- 

nel shirt. I also 

have found that 

soiled khaki and 


By Frank f-Trege 


flannel are much more welcome in a hotel 
than soiled linen and do not attract the 
notice as does the latter. 

This is a very hard subject to cover on 
account of the fact that it ranges from a 
transcontinental tour to an outing just 
over Sunday in a thickly settled district. 
It strikes me, therefore, that if I deal with 
the long tour, the reader may modify the 
outfit to .suit the less exacting require- 
ments much easier than he can evolve the 
long distance equipment from a descrip- 
tion of the lighter preparation. 

Get Ready Early 

Give the problem sufficient thought a 
long time ahead of the starting date. You 
not only will get a lot of fun out of. this, 
but benefit as well. As you are planning 
the trip, make a list of every article which 
is to go into the outfit. Add to this from 
time to time, also eliminating some things. 
When the time draws near, get all of this 
material together and pile it up on the 





Fig. 2—Trego sleeping tents slung between cars 


CAR EQUIPMENT: 


This equipment is suitable for a 
transcontinental trip or for a shorter 
one: 

2 Extra tires mounted on demountable 


rims. 
Extra tires with tubes, covers on 
em. 
Extra tubes in bags, under rear seat. 
®» Gallons good water in milk can strap- 
ped to running board and setting 
wood circle bolted to running 
board. Have the straps a sort of 
harness over the top of the can 
60 Feet ;;-inch steel cable; the ends 
like sketch, Fig. 1. 
Medium size shovel, strapped to run- 
ning board. 
Gallons engine oil, in l-gallon cans. 
Under front seat. 
Set weed chains, heavy type. 
Extra cross chains. 
Set spring chain tighteners. 
Set regular tools for car. 
Car jack. 
Pair good cutting plyers. 
Piece hardwood 1% inches by 4 feet 
by 10 inches. 
2-quart canteen. 
souri river. 
Blow-out patch for casing. 
Extra spark plugs. 
Feet high-tension wire. 
Feet low-tension wire. 
Extra valve and spring complete. 
Medium-sized axe. Strap to running 
board. 
Small can Le Page’s glue, for mend- 
ing camera, etc. 
Hose, upper radiator connection. 
Hose, lower radiator connection. 

1 Canvas folding bucket 
for water; 9 by 12 
inches. 

1 Can cup grease. Under 
front seat, and _ so 
packed that it cannot 
upset when melted. 

1 Set — electric lamp 
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1 Set cote fuses for elec- 
trical system. 

1 Pull-U-Out tackle. Pull- 

-Out Sales Co., 2024 

~ mage ¢ ae St. Louis, 


$ 
2 Packenes small, cheap 
towels, for 
wiping ma- 
chinery, 
etc. ; one 
dozen in 
each  pack- 


age, 
Feet 44-inch 
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THE CAR KITCHEN: 
This outfit is designed for four 
people and weighs about 10 pounds. 
All items marked A-V may be pur- 
chased at Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
Chicago, or Abercrombie & Fitch 
Co., New York, and the unmarked 
items may be obtained at almost any 
store dealing in such goods. 
A-V 1 Arizona camp grate, 24 by 12 


inches $0.85 


A-V 1 set Pot hooks 
A-V 1 Aluminum folding baker, 8 by 


18 inches.. 3.50 


A-V 1 Canvas case for above baker. 
The following Armorsteel pieces 
cooking outfit may all be purchased é 
A-V. Prices of totals given: 
1 Frying pan, 9% inehee wide, with 
patent handle 
Cooking pot, 934 inches wide.... 
Cooking pot, 8% inches wide.... 
Cooking pot, 74% inches wide.... 
Coffee pot, 6% “inches wide 
Soup bowls, 434 inches wide.... 
Cups, 4 inches wide 
Don’t use aluminum cups 
Plates, 8% inches wide 
Forks, with four prongs, 
inches long 
Knives, Sy inches long 
Teaspoons 
Cooking spoons 
Carving knife, 1014 inches long.. 
Sharpening stone 
Set tin lids for the pots and fry- 
ing pan 
Pancake turner, 3 by 4% inches. 
3-prong cooking fork 
A-V 1 Collapsible wash basin, 12 by 
inches. . 
1 Camper’s carbide lamp 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co. No. 


See Ree PO ORR Re 


38A937. 
Be careful to read the instruc- 


ons. 
A-V 11b. Carbide a above lamp.. 
A-V 2 Canvas duffle bags, 10 by 24 
inches (use for food only) 
A-V 1 doz. Food bags, 9 by 9 inches. 
4 4 2 Food bags, 9 by 14 inches. 
Agateware milk can with tight 
id—2-quart. Use for the stewed 
oo only. 
2 Patent egg carriers, 
1 Tin bread pan, 10 by 
4 inches. Use also 
for washing dishes. 
1 Inspirator, for camp 
fire—(2 feet small 
rubber hose, one end 
of which is slipped 
over one end of a 3- 
inch piece of copper 
tubing and the other 
end of this tubing > 
fattened to make 
slit about 1/32- inchs 
opening). This is a 
wonderfully handy 
thing for getting a 
balky fire going. 
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floor. Now go over it carefully and slowly, 
one item at a time, and talk to yourself 
about each piece. If you have not a 
mighty good reason for taking any certain 
piece along, lay it aside in one pile for 
future consideration, and at the same time 
make a pile of those things without which 
you think you cannot possibly get through. 
Set this last pile aside for a day or two 
for future consideration. Do not consider 
again the pile you set aside as doubtful. 


When you have the going pile down to 
the bare necessities of life, look over the 
lists I am giving here and see how much 
you will run over. These lists embrace 
everything you will need if you are a 
lover of nature and do not intend to dress 
for dinner, and if you intend to keep away 
from hotels and fashionable places. 

The Cost 

Some time ago I wrote, Hints to Trans- 
continental Tourists, and in that I stated 
that four people could cross the continent 
from New York to San Francisco at an 
expense of $60 each, but there has been 
considerable comment on that item to the 
contrary by people who have not made the 
trip, and by people who would rather sleep 
in a dirty hotel than out under the stars. 
[ wanted to make it $40, but we thought 
that would look still more improbable. 
This expense, of course, is outside of tires 
and repairs to the car, which cannot be 
estimated, on account of bad luck and the 
great variation in the strength and en- 
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Fig. 4—The entire equipment ready for loading 


Proper way to build both cooking and baking fires 


durance of cars, but it will cover every 
item of expense for traveling—food of the 
best, cigars, fresh fruit, gasoline, oil and 
many other things. 

You will be sure to take along some 
things which you never will use, so make 
these as few as possible until you learn the 
game and automatically cut down on those 
things not necessary. 


Four people can make the tour in a five- 
passenger touring car of standard size and 
have plenty of room to ride comfortably. 
There will be little difference in the bulk 
of the equipment for a week end; the 
great item to shrink in that case would be’ 
the food. 

Cleanliness 

Plan to keep clean and for a shave 
every day, and you will feel twice as: 
strong and healthy as the would-be who 
goes around with dirty body and a couple- 
o’weehs’ growth of beard driving him 
crazy by chafing his neck. A safety razor 
with a couple of extra blades weighs next 
to nothing and is worth taking by all 
means. 

Clean hands and finger nails prevent 
great soreness around the fingers, espe- 
cially to the city-soft hands. Clean teeth 
after breakfast are a great comfort. Do 
most of your washing before. you go to 
bed, and thereby have a more restful 
sleep. 

Be fitted and fit yourself, and this will 
go a long way towards making the trip 

a complete success, no mat- 
ter what happens. The real 
hardships only happen to 
those who are illy prepared 
or ignorant of the uses of 
the things which are at 
hand. 


If the rear wheels are 
stuck in the mud, dig holes 
in front of the front wheels 
for them to fall into to give 
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the initial start, and, if the 
ear does not continue, then 
block the rear wheels in- 
stantly and repeat the oper- 
ation. Place brush in front 
of the rear wheels and turn 
them as slowly as possible to 
keep from churning. If one 
rear wheel is on good road, 
try putting on wie hand- 
brake fairly tightly to de- 
stroy the action of the differential, or 
fasten the mired wheel so that it can- 
not turn, and the other wheel will do 
the work and slide the mired wheel along 
the ground. 

The instant you realize you are get- 
ting stuck in sand or mud, stop right 
there and look over the situation, in- 
stead of fighting the car and burying 
it deeper and deeper. | 

Start early and stop before dark to 
select the camp site. . 

Use the windshield up to keep the hot, 
dry air from burning your face, and 
have the top up all of the time for like 
protection. 

Get all of your guide books before you 
start. 

In asking directions, always apju.y to 
a garage or livery stable, but do not de- 
pend upon farmers, as their knowledge of 
the roads does not extend very far. 

The Sleeping Quarters 

This part of the equipment has proba- 
bly spilled more printers’ ink than any 
other, and, in fact, is the most important 
of all, for, without a good night’s rest, 
a man is unfit for the exercise of the day’s 
work. 

Do not be alarmed at not being able to 
sleep the first night out. Nobody does. 
Even old hunters have this trouble and 
hear every sound during the long, still 
hours of the first night out. You will be 
all right the second night and all nights 
thereafter, so do not worry because you 
are tired and sleepy the second day of 
your trip. 

I experimented for years in the West, 
when I lived under canvas most of the 
time for a period of 6 years, and each 
time I went out I had a different outfit, 
until I finally evolved the tent-trunk-bed 
which I will describe. 
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Fig. 9—Cooking outfit complete, which is 
tied in small sacks shown below 
Fig. 8—Cooking outfit packed in food bags 


I made drawings of this little tent for 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago, and 
they are prepared to furnish the tent com- 
plete for $12. It is made of light-weight 
balloon cloth, and has been in use by 
me on the deserts of Arizona as well as 
in snow storms in the mountains of Color- 
ado, and I have bee unable to improve 
upon it in the last few years of service. 
This is a one-person affair only, and where 
two desire to sleep together, I would 
recommend a balloon silk tent, 7 by 7 by 7 
feet, A-shape, with waterproof canvas 
floor sewed in, and loops along the ridge 
to tie rope when stretched between trees 
or in using poles. The price of this larger 
tent complete, when joined poles and 
stakes, is $17.70, at Abercrombie & Fitch, 
New York, or Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
Chicago. 

The one-person tent is called the Trego 
tent. It is A-shape, 7 feet long by 4 feet 
high by 4 feet wide, with a ridge rope 
sewed on and extending about 10 feet be- 
yond each end. The floor is of waterproof 
canvas sewed into the sidewalls, which 
hang over it slightly like the eaves of a 
house, making in reality a bag. 
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At the head end is a little 
window covered with mos- 
quito netting sewed in, and 
outside of this is a curtain 
which may be raised and low- 
ered at will from the inside 
of the tent. At the foot are 
two flaps, overlapping each 
other when closed, and 
equipped with snaps and 
rings for fastening either 
open or closed. Sleep with the flaps and 
window of your tent open unless it is 
storming. A rope loop is attached to 
each corner for stakes, but, as a rule, the 
stakes will not be necessary, as the bed- 
ding holds down the floor. 


This tent may be slung between two 
cars, as in Fig. 2, or between two trees. 
If not used in this manner, the ropes at 
each end should be led over 4-foot stakes 
of some kind and the corners of the tent 
must then be staked down so that the 
walls will act as cross pieces to keep the 
end poles upright. Fig 3. 

The size of the tent is just right to 
take large blankets folded once over, and 

all of the extra clothing, toilet articles, 
etc., go under the blankets at the head 
end to serve as a pillow. 


The blankets are to be pinned across 
the foot and up one side to within about 
3 feet of the head end, with horse blanket 
safety pins, procurable at any harness 
store, spacing them about 8 inches apart, 
and you then may get under as many 
layers as you please, according to the 
weather. There should be two pair of 
heavy blankets and one cheap cotton quilt. 
This last will be folded once over and 
placed under the blankets to serve as a 
pad or mattress to keep out the cold of 
the ground. 


Always keep a small whisk broom in 
the tent to sweep out the dirt dragged in 
by your feet. This broom will be very 
serviceable in brushing dust from your 
clothing. 


You can sit up in this tent to dress and 
undress, and it makes a good shelter if 
forced to lie by in wet weather. The only 
trouble with it is common to all tents of 
waterproof material. They will sweat on 
the inside from your breath in cold 





Fig. 5.—This shows correct way to build cooking fire 


Fig. 6—This is a baking fire 
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weather, and. therefore ~should be thor- 
oughly aired before being rolled up or 
stored for any long period. 

Unless the weather is warm, sleep with 
your clothes on; simply removing your 
shoes, leggins, hat and neckerchief. Crawl 
in under as many layers of blankets as 
you think will keep you warm and throw 
your mackinaw coat over your shoulders, 
where you can have it over your head, if 
necessary. Wear moccasins in bed, and 
then, if you have to get up in the night, 
you are ready to walk out on the ground, 
and, in addition to this, they will keep 
your feet warm when in bed. 

Wear your sleeping cap if it is at all 
cold, and keep the little window open, as 
well as the front flaps of the tent. If 
you get chilly, don’t wait until you are 
all tired out from loss of sleep or shiver- 
ing, but get up and start up the fire or 
run up and down until you are thoroughly 
warmed before going back to bed again. 
It is surprising how tired one may get 
from shivering. 

Have your sleeping quarters always in 
perfect order. So many campers are very 
careless about this important item and 
therefore are far from: comfortable. A 
small alarm clock is not a bad thing to 
have stowed away in the tent if you wish 
to carry it, as oftentimes one wants to get 
an early start, and it is hard to wake up 
if you are comfortable. 

After you have undressed as much as 
necessary, place the clothes you have re- 
moved alongside the blankets, down near 
the foot of the bed, but not near enough 
to the door to get wet if it should rain 
during the night. Soft garments may be 
placed under the blankets at the head end 
to add to the pillow, if desired. Shoes, 
leggins, etc., should go at the foot. 


When Breaking Camp 

When breaking camp, straighten out the 
bedding, then fold down the walls and 
begin at the head end to roll up the tent, 
thus bringing your extra clothing, etc., to 
the center of the roll. You will now see 
that this tent is your house, your trunk 
and your bed, all in one. Fig. 4 shows the 
tent rolled up ready for transportation. 
In the case of side trips on horseback, the 
tent will be lashed over the pack-saddle by 
bending it over the saddle crosswise. It 
is not heavy and can be earried into a 
hotel easily when needed. 


Camp Locations 


Pitch your camp where the natural drain- 
age will carry off the water in case of 
rain and be careful not to get into a 
hollow, which will become wet in case of 
rain. In the forest, cut a lot of small pine 
branches, no larger than your finger, and 
riprap these with the stems to the foot, 
making a pad the full width of your tent 
and about a foot thick before you lie upon 
it. This makes a delightfully comfortable 
bed. If there are no trees to furnish this 
sort of material, dig a trench about 3 
inches deep by 8 inches wide just where 
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your hip will’ come when you lie upon 
your side. This will add wonderfully to 
your comfort, and will save you sore hip 
bones in the morning. 

It makes no difference how the tent is 
placed, except do not get the foot or open 
end toward the wind. Sidewise or head-on 
are equally comfortable. 

Protection from the Wind 

Try to get the camp out of the wind, 
on account of cooking over an open fire 
and general comfort before bedtime. 
Alongside of the woods is much better 
than in them, on account of the mosqui- 
toes, flies and bugs of all kinds. Get near 
running water, if possible, although with 
your 5 gallons always on hand you are 
entirely independent of that. 

The work should always be divided in 
camp, so that it will be quickly accom- 
plished and not all shouldered on to one 
person. In a party of four, let one do 
the cooking, another gather the fire wood, 
another put up the tents, and the fourth 
go over the car with oil can and turn up 
all the grease cups, adjust brakes, ete. 
Camping in Wet Weather 

Most touring parties take refuge in a 
hotel when the weather becomes wet, and 
I think that this will be the most advisa- 
ble course to pursue. However, there are 
times when it will be impossible to do 
this, and to cover such cases I would ad- 
vise adding to the car equipment one piece 
of light-weight ground cloth—waterproof 
material—with a rope loop sewed to each 
corner. The size of this cloth should be 
10 by 20 feet. It should be drawn over a 
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rope stretched between two trees, or cars, 
and the corners staked down, making an 
A tent with open ends. In the case of 
using two cars, the cars would block these 
open ends and keep out the wet, and in 
the woods, where it would be slung be- 
tween two trees, the rain would not be 
blown in on agcount of the forest. The 
cooking fire may be built in the center of 
this shelter, and although it may be some- 
what smoky, it will serve the purpose of 
keeping the party dry. This cloth should 
be earried flat on the floor of the tonneau. 

If out in the open it should be set up 
with one end toward the wind, and in the 
ease of one car, it can be slung over a 
rope fastened to this car and led over a 
pole and thence to the ground. 
Photography 

Be sure to take a camera, or that there 
is one in the party. In using the exposure 
record listed under Personal Equipment, 
be sure that you use every care properly 
to judge the subject, and then stick to the 
exposure given in the back cover of the 
book. You will then run a high percent- 
age of successes. Distant mountains re- 
quire but one-quarter the exposure of a 
snap-shot at the car, for instance. Early 
in the morning and late in the afternoon 
require much more exposure than at noon 
on account of the reds and yellows in the 
light, not noticeable by the human eye. 
I have used this exposure guide for years 
and have come back from a transconti- 
nental tour with about 90 per cent good 
pictures, so stick to it, and if you do not 
get good results it will be your own fault. 


What to Cook and How to Do It 


HE Motor Chef—The art of camp cook- 
T ery is covered by a multitude of 
books on the subject, but my experience 
has been that for the ordinary man these 
books go into the matter too deeply. There 
are but a few things to cook when on a 
trip with the car and the travelers do not 
wish to be bothered with making a lot 
of fancy dishes which require time and 
work. If you have with you a regular 





Fig. 3—Tents erected with two poles. 


cook, it is different, but the average tour- 
ing party of four does not include such a 
luxury. Therefore, we will deal with the 
simplest dishes and only those which may 
be readily and quickly cooked by the aver- 
age man. 
Bacon 

This is the standby of all camping par- 
ties and is really the best meat to carry, 
as it keeps well and is easy to cook. It 








This is the correct method 
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Camping party that appears to have all the comforts of home while enroute with car 


should be placed on bread and eaten as a 
sandwich, thus you will not miss butter. 
Fresh meat should be attempted only by 
the expert cook. There is a science in 
cooking bacon, and but few people seem 
to catch the idea. I will try to make it 
as clear as possible. 

In the first place, do not buy the sliced 
bacon under any circumstances. Buy the 
bacon in the slab, as lean as possible, and 
of the very best quality. Buy one full 
slab at a time as you go along and cut 
this into three pieces to go into one of the 
larger food bags. Now, when slicing the 
bacon before each meal, cut the slices at 
least 7; to 44-inch thick. Bason, which is 
sliced thin, cannot possibly be fried prop- 
erly, as it will curl up in spite of you 
and burn one end while the other end is 
raw. 


Cutting the Bacon 

After cutting the slices down to the 
rind, cut this off by passing the knife un- 
der the slices horizentally, with the slab 
lying flat. Lay the slices in the frying 
pan, putting in as many as may be re- 
quired, regardless of whether they rest on 
top of each other or not. Set the pan on 
the grate and, after the grease begins to 
form, tilt the pan this way and that, so 
that the grease flows all through the slices 
of bacon. Watch the bacon carefully and 
turn the slices frequently with your fork. 
In the meantime, have a plate warming on 
one corner of the grate, and as the slices 
become fairly brown on both sides, pick 
them out with the fork and pile them up 
as closely as possible on this plate. As 
soon as all are done, cover the plate with 
another and set where it will keep qwarm. 
This will keep the slices moist with the 
heat and grease left in them and they will 
not become brittle and dry. The remain 
ing grease in the pan can now be poured 
into one of the cups for future use at that 
meal, for frying eggs, ete. Eggs fried with 
bacon grease have a fine flavor. 

It is astonishing how few cooks know 





Frank H. Trego, the author 


how to cook rice so that the grains will 
be soft and yet stand apart. Boiled rice 
is a great dish for camp, if properly 
cooked, but is miserable stuff if cooked 
into a thick paste. 

Take next to the largest pot and fill it 
about three-quarters full of cold water and 
add about one-half teaspoon of salt, then 
put in three-quarter cup of rice and put 
on the lid, placing the pot over the fire on 
the grate where it will get a good heat to 
boil. The rice should boil for about 30 
minutes, and if desired, it may be tested 
by gathering a little in the spoon and 
chewing it, to see that the grains are soft. 
Stir frequently and scrape the bottom of 
the pot with the spoon. 

After the rice is done, take the pot to 
one side of the camp and pour off all the 
water you can by holding the lid in place 


and turning the pot almost up-side-down. 
Now set it to one side with the lid on 
until needed, and the rice will steam so 
that the grains will stand apart. You will 
find this a delicious dish, which should be 
served with evaporated milk and sugar, or 
with a sauce of fruit juice. Cook a fresh 
lot for each time served and do not try to 
save it for the next meal. If you have too 
much rice for the quantity of water it 
will produce a mixture like glue, and is 
poor stuff to eat. 

Fifteen-Minute Bread 

Most campers will shy at making bread, 
but really it is very simple and is made in 
about 15 minutes. The patent baker is a 
marvel and will brown the loaf equally on 
top and bottom, no matter how the wind 
blows. <A special kind of fire is required 
to bake bread, Fig. 6, so do not attempt 
it at the regular cooking fire. 

To build the correct fire, drive two 
stakes in the ground about 2 inches apart 
and 2 feet from there drive in 2 more 
likewise. Between the vertical stakes, lay 
a wall of sticks about 1 to 1%-inch thick, 
preferably green sticks, and against this 
wall set a lot of fire stuff which will burn 
rapidly and make a high flame with little 
smoke. You must have a high flame. This 
snould be kept going brightly until the 
bread is done. 

Test the bread by piercing the loaf with 
a sliver of wood. If no dough sticks to 
the sliver, then the bread is done. Of 
course, it should be fairly brown on top 
before testing. Leave the pan in the 
baker and remove from the fire, setting 
to one side where it will receive a little 





The cable for pulling car out of mud. 





This is explained in the story 
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heat from the regular fire to keep warm. 
The aluminum baker will retain the heat 
for quite a while. 

Carry whole wheat flour only, and in 
the larger food bag. Of this take one and 
one-half cups and put it into the bread pan 
for mixing. Add to this one and one-half 
heaping teaspoonsful of baking powder, 
one level teaspoon of salt, three teaspoons 
of sugar and one and one-half cups of 
water. Stir gently until thoroughly 
mixed, but do not beat. Warm the baking 
pan and then grease it all over the bottom 
and around the sides and corners with a 
strip of bacon rind, then pour in the bat- 
ter you have made and place the pan in 
the patent baker. Set this before the bak- 
ing fire, quite close, say one to two feet. 
It will begin to rise immediately and will 
bake into a loaf about one to one-half 
inches thick, which will be just right for 
four hungry people. This bread is great, 
and will stick to your ribs on the long 
hike. It is so much better than baker’s 
bread and very little trouble after you 
once get the hang of it. 


Desserts 4 la Tour 


You will find that stewed fruit is far 
ahead of the canned goods and much bet- 
ter food. In the food list you will notice 
that peaches, prunes and apricots are 
specified, dried. These will be all mixed 
together and used tiiat way. The flavor is 
much better than when used separately. 

Fill your 2-quart milk can about one- 
third full of this dried fruit and then fill up 
with cold water, adding three tablespoons 
of sugar the day before you start, and 
then at the first night stop, place the 
can on the grate over the fire and allow 
to simmer, first loosening up the lid to let 
the steam escape. After serving the fruit, 
you can put in more fruit, add more water 
and sugar and carry it with you to the 
next stop, repeating the simmering process. 
In this manner the mixture will become 
quite syrupy and of fine flavor. About 
every 3 days empty the can and wash out 
with hot water, beginning over again as 
you did in the first place. 


The Breakfast Drink 

Use 3 teaspoons of ground coffee to one 
cup of cold water in the coffee pot. Set 
on the fire until it comes to a boil, then 
pour one-half cup of cold water over the 
top, going round and round, and a little 
down the spout. Set the pot aside until 
served and then pour carefully and slowly, 
and the coffee will be clear. 

No egg or anything of that sort is 
needed to make clear coffee. If the coffee 
food bag is tied tightly, it will keep in 
the ground state all right, so do not carry 
it in the can in which it is sold. 

Tea 

If tea is used immediately, pour boiling 
water over the tea leaves and let stand 
for a few moments only. It it stands very 
long with the leaves in the pot, it will 
make a mixture which will absolutely tan 
the lining of your stomach. If the tea is 
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PERSONAL EQUIPMENT: 


When on a camping motor 


trip, 


the first thing of importance is com- 
mon sense. The second is proper 


equipment. 


Now for the list. This is the mini- 
mum for a long trip, and, of course, 
may be added to according to the 
tastes and ideas of the individual, 
but more is entirely unnecessary and 


should be avoided, if possible: 


1 Pair tan shoes, light-weight. 
Don’t wear new shoes. 

3 Pairs light cotton lisle socks, 

A-V 1 Pair canvas putties, light- 
weight. 

A-V 2 Pairs kahki riding breeches, 
laced below the knee. Don’t 
wear corduroy. Each....... 

2 Pairs light wool drawers. 

2 Light-weight wool shirts to 
match above. 

2 Pairs B. V. D. under suits. 

A-V 2 U. S. Army officers’ brown 
shirts with patched pockets. 
These are twice as warm as 
$2.50 flannel shirts, and are 
practically wind-proof. Each. 

A-V 1 Light-weight kahki_ coat. 
To wear in towns.......... 

A-V 1 Heavy mackinaw coat with 
shawl collar. For driving 
when it is sold at high alti- 
tude and by the camp fire... 

1 Pair light-weight gauntlets, for 
CE sb ds 646 64046900605 

1 Pair old street gloves, for wear 
around camp. 

A-V 1 Kahki hat with narrow 
brim. Cut %-inch ventilat- 
ing holes on each side....... 

2 Blue and white bandanna hand- 
kerchiefs. Tie up snug to 
your neck and don’t wear 
loose like the pictures of cow- 
Se PVT TPT TTT ee 

6 Pocket handkerchiefs. 

A-V 1 Pair light-weight moccasins. 
For wear around camp and to 
Mn oe ee eee be bee a ees 

Toothbrush. 

Hair comb. 

Pocket knife, three blades, and 

strong. 

-V 1 Pocket compass.......... 

Safety razor and two extra 

blades, 

Can shaving powder. 

Shaving brush in case. 

Mirror, small. 

Ingersoll watch, with fob...... 

Pair yellow goggles. Don’t for- 

get these. 

Pair white goggles. 

Tube tooth paste. 

Package bachelor buttons. 

Pair scissors, small, 

Set Needles and thread. 

Pair manicure scissors. Don’t 

forget these. Hangnails are 
a great source of trouble on 
long trips. 

Narrow leather belt. 
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than any form of cold cream 
and very handy in package. 
Use it only at night unless 
riding in the shade of the 
top, as the hot sun will blister 
the lips on account of the 
beads of moisture acting as 
lenses on the lips after using 
the camphor ice. 

2 Dozen cathartic tablets. 

1 Package gauze, 

3 Rolls gauze bandages, 2 inches 
wide. ; 

1 


Tube vaseline, for burns, guns, 


etc. 

A-V 2 Pairs 5-lb. wool double 
blankets. 

1 Cotton quilt. 

1 Tent. Trego Sone tent. 
Purchase at Von Lengerke & 
Antoine, Chicago. 

1 Camera. 

12 Rolls film for camera. 

1 Welcome photographic exposure 
record. This is a red book 
bought at any photo supply 
SE ck eek se aed & 6 aeew ese 

1 Small whisk broom, for use in 
tent, etc. 

1 Silk sleeping cap, to pull down 
over the ears. 

2 Coarse towels. 

2 Pipes, if you are a smoker, and 
plenty of your favorite to- 
bacco. 


Stick camphor ice. Much better 


Don’t wear leather. .$ 1.00 


3.50 


4.50 
2.00 


13.00 
2.50 


1.50 


15 


2.00 


2.00 


1.00 


.50 
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to be kept for any length of time, put the 
tea leaves in a piece of cheese cloth and 
tie with a bit of string, fishing this out of 
the pot after the tea has soaked for a 
moment in the boiling water. Shake out 
the cloth and put away for the next time. 
If the cloth is used, you can save the tea 
for a long time and serve cold, if desired. 
This is often handy for the late hunter in 
camp, if side hunting trips are made away 
from the ear. 
The Army Ration 

Erbswurst, powdered pea meal and ba- 
son. -This is a very palatable and nourish- 
ing food, and is used extensively as the 
perfect army food by the nations of Eu- 
rope. It is sold in round packages about 
1 inch in diameter and 4 inches long, and 
each package is marked in 6 divisions, one 
of which is to be used for each cup of 
water. Boil for 20 minutes. It is already 
seasoned. 


Pan Cakes 

Pan cakes are very nice for a change 
and should be served with maple syrup, 
as one craves sweets when living out of 
doors. Buy the syrup in small cans. For 
the cakes, buy self-rising buckwheat flour 
and mix with cold water, with possibly an 
egg added for richness, until the batter is 
quite thin and will run readily from the 
spoon. Rub the frying pan with grass or 
a rag thoroughly to smooth its surface, 
then grease with a strip of bacon rind and 
pour in a large spoonful of batter at a 
time, while the pan is piping hot. The pan 
will hold 3 cakes of this size at a time. 
Cut them apart with the pan-cake turner 
as soon as you can and loosen them from 
the frying pan by slipping the turner un- 
der the cake without lifting it. As soon 
as you can handle them on the turner, flop 
them over to brown on the other side. If 
the batter is not thin enough, the cakes 
will be tough and heavy. 


Potatoes 

Potatoes are really a necessary article of 
food on a long trip lasting several weeks, 
and should be served about once each day, 
if convenient. Peel the potatoes and then 
boil them in the largest pot for about 20 
minutes, if you are going to fry them, and 
40 minutes if they are to be served boiled 
only. 

In high altitude, the boiling process will 
require much longer, as the water boils at 
lower temperature. ‘‘All that bubbles 
does not boil’’ in the high mountains. 

To fry the potatoes, first boil them as 
above directed and then cut into slices 
about 44-inch thick. Pour about + inch 
of the bacon grease into the frying pan, 
covering it evenly. Heat this on the fire 
until it sizzles and put in the potatoes. 
Take a knife and immediately chop the 
potatoes into small pieces and put on the 
cover. Stir and turn over frequently with 
the knife and test them for softness with 
its point. When nice and soft they are 
ready to serve and the bacon grease will 
give them the desired browning. The ba- 
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con grease has a much better flavor than 
lard. 
Canned Goods 

These are good for a change, where they 
ean be conveniently carried, but are not 
at all necessary. In all cases of vegeta- 
bles and soups, simply pour the contents 
of the can into one of your pots and heat 
it over the fire. Do not forget to stir it 
to keep the mixture from sticking to the 
bottom of the pot. 
Water 

Be very careful of the water you drink, 
especially west of the Missouri river. If 
there is a white deposit around the edge 
of the lake or pond from which you wish 
to get the water, it is alkaline and will 
make you very sick. Fill your big milk 
can with good water in the towns and 
then drink that instead of taking a chance 
on water found by the roadside. Animals 
ean drink alkali water without harm, when 
it would seriously affect a human being. 

This 5-gallon supply of water will be 
used for all purposes, as it will be required 
only for the radiator in case of accident. 
Fill the radiator when you fill the gasoline 
tank and you will have all you need. 
Cooking Fire 

This fire is to be built under the grate, 
the four legs of which have been driven 
into the ground until the grate is about 8 
inches high. Build this fire of small sticks, 
from the size of your finger to 1-inch diam- 
eter. No larger. Have this fire at some 
distance from the cars and from the main 
eamp fire and on the lee side of both. The 
sticks should not be over 14 inches long. 
The smaller the fire, the better to*keep the 
heat down, so that the cook is not roasted 
as well as the food. You may build the 
fire the full length of the grate if you 
wish, but keep it down. Do not attempt 
to cook at the camp fire, for the smoke 
and heat will make it a martyr’s job. Fig 
5 shows the proper method. 
A Baking Fire 

Build this away from the other two, as 
shown in Fig. 6. 
Camp Fire 

Do not build this near the cars and be 
sure to have it on the lee side of them on 
account of possible sparks. Build a mod- 
erate-sized fire only, so that you can 
gather closely around it and converse 
easily. ‘‘Injun build little fire and sit up 
close—white man build big fire and sit 
away off.’’ Build yours the Indian style. 

Be sure to put out all fires with your 
shovel before breaking camp. The western 
forestry laws are very strict about this. 
How Long to Settle in Camp 

If a party of four properly divides the 
work and all get busy—which, by the way, 
is seldom the case—supper may be out of 
the way, tents all up and the party gath- 
ered around the camp fire in 1% hours 
easily. I have stopped the car and cooked 
for six men and then had the car on the 
road again in 1 hour, but we all hustled. 

In the morning is the trying time for 
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FOOD LIST: 


Slabs best bacon—lean. 

Pounds whole wheat flour. 

Pounds sugar, 

Pound salt. 

Pounds best baking powder. 

Cans maple syrup, small cans. 

Can pepper, small. 

Pounds ground coffee. 
2 Cans evaporated milk, unsweetened. 
roll surgeon’s plaster 1 inch wide— 

for sealing cans, etc. 
Pounds dried fruit—apricots, peaches, 
prunes in equal portions. 

Pound tea. 

Can cocoa. 

Pound self-rising buckwheat flour. 
Pounds rice. 

Cans tomatoes. 

Cans corn, 

Boxes graham crackers. 

Quarts potatoes. 
12 Packages Erbswurst. 
2 Dozen eggs in patent carriers. 
2 Boxes bouillon cubes. 
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the leader of the party. People hate to 
get up and some of them do a lot of fuss- 
ing before they are finally prepared to 
face the day’s work. If all rise promptly, 
the cars should be on the road in 1 hour. 
An early start should be made to get the 
fine morning air about sun-up. 
Packing 

Packing the outfit on the car is quite 
important and it should be standardized at 
the start and then everything always 
should go back in the same place. Much 
time may be saved if this is carried out 
as all of the party become familiar with 
the location of each item and the car will 
be loaded in an astonishingly short time. 

Method of stowing is as follows: 

Cooking Grate—Under floor mat in ton- 
neau. 

Large water can—Right running board 
forward. 

Extra tires not on rims—Left running 
board forward. 

2 tent beds—On end each side of back 
of front seat. Tie to robe rail. 

Cooking utensils—Between these beds in 
tonneau. 

1 tent bed—Right 
Strapped on. 

1 tent bed—Left 
Strapped on. 

Shovel—Left 
tires. 


running board. 
running’ board. 


running board behind 
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Axe—Tonneau floor just back of beds. 

Food bag—Tonneau floor. Passengers 
ean rest feet on it. 

Patent baker—Hanging where it will 
not be crushed. 

The cooking utensils all go into a canvas 
bag which is sold with them and the out- 
fit is very compact. Size, 10 by 12 inches. 

The list of personal equipment is for a 
man, but women will do well to follow 
it as closely as possible in a selection of 
clothes, and, perhaps, with a substitution 
of a short skirt in place of the riding 
breeches, they can use the entire outfit. 
Comfort should be considered before looks 
every time on an extended tour or a 
month’s camping. On the long tour the 
man’s outfit keeps out the dust and dirt 
much better than the ordinary dress of 
women. 

Don’t carry any good clothes with you. 
Ship them by express to your ultimate des- 
tination. 

All of the above list will go under the 
blankets at the head of your bed, and will 
be kept there at all times, except, of 
course, those articles you -wear. 





TO NAME ROUTE FOR WASHINGTON 

Omaha, Neb., May 15—The George Wash- 
ington Highway is likely to be the name 
of the new transcontinental route from 
Savannah, Ga., to Seattle, Wash., according 
to tentative plans formulated at a prelim- 
inary meeting held in Omaha last week. 
About forty representatives from various 
states were present. 

P. A. Wells, attorney for the Omaha 
Automobile Club, was elected president of 
the highway association, which will be in- 
corporated in Nebraska, with shares to be 
placed on the market at once at $5 each. 

A somewhat heated discussion arose dur- 
ing the meeting when representatives of 
the territory in northeast Nebraska de- 
manded that the route, instead of follow- 
ing the Missouri river from Kansas City 
via Omaha to Sioux City and thence to 
the Black Hills district, should cut across 
the northern section of this state. 
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A motor camping party in the Yosemite Valley 
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field, a fine panorama view of the town 
is afforded with Graylock mountain rising 
in the distance 3,500 feet above sea level. 
six miles north, in Lanesboro, in Bremen’s 
Hill, from which another impressive view 
is obtained. Its perspective includes Pon- 
toosuc lake and continues nearly to the 
Connecticut state line on the south. A 
mile west of Pontoosuec lake is Balance 
Rock, of gigantic size, yet so evenly bal- 
anced on another rock that it seems that 
one could easily tip it over. 

Within the limits of Pittsfield are many 
estates of historic interest. In the Long- 
fellow House, now the Plunkett Home- 
stead, stood the old-fashioned clock which 
inspired the bard to write the famous 
poem, ‘‘The Old Clock on the Stairs.’’ 

In the center of Pittsfield once stood 
the famous Berkshire elm, 120 feet high, 
and just to the north, on the site of First 
Church, stood the meeting house of ‘‘ Fight- 
ing Parson Allen,’’ who led the men of 
Berkshire to the battle of Bennington. 
Also on its green in 1809 was held the 
first agricultural fair in America and in 
1825 there was given on the same spot 
a reception to General Lafayette. The 
site of Fort Goodrich, erected in 1756, 
was only a few yards distant. 


The road leads from Pittsfield to Colts- 
ville, where is made all the paper for 
the United States government for its cur- 
rency; Lanesboro village, where Josh Bil- 
lings, the American humorist, lived and 
died; Constitutional Hill, the home of that 
plain Berkshire farmer, Jonathan Smith, 
whose speech aided in bringing about the 
adoption of the General Constitution by 
the Massachusetts convention in 1788; 
Cheshire, where a Cheshire cheese weighing 
1,235 pounds was made and given to Presi- 
dent Jefferson as a token 
of esteem by his ad- 
mirers in the village. 
Beyond the town line 
are numerous spots made 
famous in war and peace, 
all having a_ special 
charm for the traveler. 

Leading to the At- 
lantic and its interme- 
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(Continued from page 10) 

diate points are several much used routes. 
One of the favorite trails is the Mo- 
hawk, which takes one to Greenfield, 
where connections may be made for the 
New Hampshire coast. For points in Ver- 
mont and the White mountains there is an 
option of either going through Williams- 
town or North Adams, with rather more 
state road on the latter than the former. 

If you have seen the Majestic Rockies, 
or the world-famed Alps, you may be a 
trifle disappointed when you first see the 
Berkshires, for there is nothing titanic 
about them. You will find no astounding 
grandeur, no towering cliffs, no earthquake- 
rifted chasms, no thundering torrents; in- 
stead there are broken ascents, wild glens 
and flower-strewn ravines, tumbling brooks 
that sing a song of tranquillity, tranquillity 
that is yours to enjoy while you are there. 


White Mountains 


NNUMERABLE points of inter- 
est and scenery that in many 
ways are without equal in this 
country place the White moun- 

~ tains of New Hampshire well up 
in the rank of favorite touring sections. 

Long before the motor car became the means 
of travel this section was thronged in sum- 

mer with tourists from all parts of the 
country and discerning visitors from other 

lands made a point of including this 

‘*Switzerland of America’’ in their itiner- 

aries, 

Especially rich in scenic beauty are the 
ranges of these mountains, around the 
spurs of which the main route pursues its 
course, and natural wonders such as the 
Great Stone Face and the rugged spray- 
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drenched gorge in Franconia Notch, known 
as the Flume, appeals strongly to those 
having a taste for the bizarre in nature. 

The grandest of all, however, are the 
impressive distances, the expansive 
stretches of densely-wooded, rolling up- 
lands, terminating in lofty peaks that come 
into view as the car winds in among the 
mountains. Every turn in the admirable 
roads discloses some new and unexpected 
panorama. 

For the Mountain Climber 

For the tourist ambitious to tackle 
something out of the ordinary in mountain- 
climbing, the roadway to the summit of 
Mount Washington provides as much as 
the average person desires in the way of 
excitement. The leading hotels of this 
region are among the finest of America 
and the tourist is certain of satisfaction in 
this important respect. Garages will be 
found in sufficient number for your needs. 

Let us assume that we are to start from 
Portsmouth, the former capital of New 
Hampshire, for our tour of the White 
mountains.. This pleasant old-fashioned 
city on the Piscataqua river is said to 
possess more quaint buildings and inter- 
esting places than any. other town in the 
region. The United States navy yard is 
located on an island in Portsmouth har- 
bor, and it is interesting to recall the 
similiarity in this respect between Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, and Portsmouth, 
Old Hampshire, England. 

The route from Portsmouth to Dover, 
which enjoys the distinction of being the 
oldest town in the state, passes between 
the river and the wide expanse of water 
at the left known as Green Bay and 
thence to Manchester. Continuing along 
the Ossipee valley, the road follows close 
alongside the Salmon Falls river which 
here forms the state boundary and crosses 
the railroad a number of times on the way 
to the little town of Milton. Mount 
Teneriffe is a conspicuous feature on this 
section of the route, while Copple Crown 
mountain is seen at the left as the mo- 
torist approaches Ossipee lake. A little 
way beyond, the country begins to assume 
a more hilly character and as one skirts 
Ossipee lake, Green mountain is seen rising 
proudly on its farther shore. On the left, 
legend-haunted Chocorua mountain lifts its 
solitary peak above the uplands of the 
Ossipee and Sandwich ranges, while Silver 
lake glistens among the forest glades of 
Madison plains. 

From then on the route is a series of 
mountains, interspersed with some of Na- 
ture’s more sequestered beauty spots. 
Jackson is 92 miles from Portsmouth and 
provides an ideal place for a few days’ 
halt since a number of side excursions can 
be made from this point. About 12 miles 
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north of Jackson the road to the summit 
of Mount Washington leads off to the left, 
and to motorists who dote upon the high 
altitudes, this 6,000 or 7,000-foot climb 
offers superb attractions. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that warm clothing is 
absolutely necessary for these mountain 
tours even in midsummer, for the tempera- 
ture seldom gets above 50 degrees at the 
higher levels. 


Much more might be written about the 
interesting scenery to be found in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire if 
space permitted. A circle tour of this 
range can be made over fine roads, any of 
which are easily negotiated by motor, the 
total distance being somewhat over 300 
miles. 
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ERMONT, so named for the 
beautiful Green Mountains, with 
its scenic and historical associa- 
tions, has a great deal to offer 
the motorist. The quiet restful- 
ness of its Green hills has won many ardent 
admirers, and there also is that peculiar 
charm that hovers about places connected 
with our early history. As we recall the 
advents of the past, present day realities 
disappear and imagination carries us back 
to the stirring events in Colonial and 
Revolutionary days. 


The district east of Lake Champlain is 
especially rich in history and legend, deal- 
ing with the early days when the white 
man claimed the country for civilization 
and later established a democratic repub- 
lic. Now the motorist travels with ease 
and comfort, the paths that once knew the 
march of dusky warriors and the aching 
feet of captives. 






‘‘As wealth goes on increasing in the 
regions of the Middle West to which nature 
has given a richer soil and a profusion of 
minerals, but far less beauty, more and 
more will the Green mountains and the 
White mountains and the shores of your 
lakes be the place to which men will come 
from those crowded regions to seek rest 
and health and recreation and the joys of 
unspoiled nature.’’ This statement was 
made by Ambassador Bryce at the ter- 
centenary celebration of the discovery of 
Lake Champlain. The scenic grandeur of 
this section stays with one long after see- 
ing it. 

Many Historical Associations 

In history this region carries us back to 
the France of Henry of Navarre, the Eng- 
land of James I, and on this continent the 
supremacy of the Five Nations of the Iro- 
quois among the Red Men of the forest. 


Vermont is universal in its appeal to the 
motorist. For the sportsman there are fine 
lakes for fishing, sporting and yachting; 
for the golfer there are many famous 
links; for the student there are many 
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scenes linked with our early history, and 
for the nature lover there is a variety of 
mountain lake and valley scenery that 
more than satisfies the most captious. 

Perhaps one of the best tours through 
the Green mountain state is one beginning 
at Bennington, almost on the New York 
state border, where there is a notable 
monument over 300 feet high commemorat- 
ing the battle of Bennington. The next 
town of importance on the route is Man- 
chester, one of the famous resorts of New 
England, being situated on a plateau 1,000 
feet high. 

It is possible that those of you who wear 
out your shoes on cement sidewalks will be 
interested to know that the sidewalks of 
this town are of white marble, a reminder 
of the importance of Vermont’s quarries. 
Manchester boasts of one of the finest sum- 
mer golf links in the United States and 
the tournament held there in July, August 
and September of each year have an inter- 
national reputation. Mount Equinox, 3,016 
feet high, the highest mountain in the 
southern part of the state, is near Man- 
chester, from which a magnificent view 
can be obtained. 

Next we come to Rutland, which quite 
properly is named the Marble City, for 
here, and in the towns immediately sur- 
rounding, is centered the greatest marble 
industry in the world. Next comes Wood- 
stock, a charming Vermont village, and 
then Burlington on Lake Champlain, the 
metropolis of the Green Mountain state. 
Williams Dean Howells, the author, once 
said: ‘‘Burlington is the most beautiful 
city in the world. It is situated on the 
side hills sloping down to Lake Champlain, 
which has as its background the mountain 
wall of the Adirondacks.’’ The buildings 
of the University of Vermont are located 
in the highest part of the city and com- 
mand a superb view of Lake Champlaix 
at its widest point; the Adirondack moun- 
tains lie to the west, while on the east may 
be seen the peaks of the Green Mountain 
ranges. 


Great Marble Center 


Next comes Montpelier, the capital of 
Vermont, and then Saint Johnsbury and 
Littleton, through the very attractive 
Wuinooski valley. Mountains are piled 
high on either side and the route is broken 
in places by deep ravines and gorges. 
From Littleton the route leads south to 
Woodville, Orford and Hanover, N. H., 
and crosses the Connecticut river, follow- 
ing the Vermont side through Windsor and 
Ascutneyville to Claremont. Directly op- 
posite Windsor is Cornish, N. H., the sum- 
mer home of President Wilson. 

A side trip from Claremont takes one to 
Sunapee Lake, a beautiful sheet of water 
9 miles long and 2% wide. The route is 
then retraced to Claremont and then fol- 
lows the Connecticut valley to Charles, 
N. H., crossing over to Bellows Falls and 
then to Walpole, which has an interesting 
early history. A strong fort was erected 
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here in 1755 and was the scene of an at- 
tack by the French and Indians. The bat- 
tle raged from noon until sunset, the 
women loading the guns and the men firing 
with such deadly accuracy that the enemy 
became discouraged. 

Returning from Walpole, the route con- 
tinues on the Vermont side to Brattleboro, 
thence southeast to Northfield, Mass., lo- 
cated among the hills near the junction of 
Massachusetts, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. Northfield is the home of the 
famous Mount Hermon School, and for 
many years has been the headquarters of 
the religious movement started by the late 
Dwight L. Moody. 


Adirondacks 


OMEHOW the word Adirondacks 
has always brought to the mind 
of the writer a playground for 
New York’s 400. This is not so, 
but it is believed the same feel- 

ing is shared by a great many others who 

are called westerners by New Yorkers, 
even though they live no farther west than 

Chicago. There is nothing exclusive about 

the Adirondacks, and there is room for as 

many as wish to go to this interesting 
mountain section for a few weeks or 
months back-to-nature journeys. 

One may visit the Adirondacks without 
any material or greater expense than would 
be incurred in visiting any other mountain 
or resort region. Every year thousands 
and thousands camp in the Adirondacks, 
there is tenting room for a multitude. The 
people of New York state own 1,369,081 
acres of land and 23,600 acres of water 
in this part of the commonwealth. 

Any one may tent there without written 
permit, nor can any permit be granted to 
or by anybody. Tents are the only struc- 
tures permitted in the Woods, but board 
floors may be used. No person is entitled 
to call any particular site his own from 
year to year. Portable houses are pro- 
hibited as well as the erection of any 
permanent shelter. 

Good Guide Fundamental Essential 

A good guide is a fundamental essential 
for a really successful fortnight, or longer, 
in camp and will repay the comparatively 
small investment of his wages many times 
over. He is paid at the rate of $3 and 
board per day. He will furnish a boat, 
camp outfit and tent, and often many 
small luxuries of the woods. He knows 
just where to pitch the tent, how many 
and what kind of balsam boughs make the 
best bed. 

Of course one does not necessarily have 
to camp in the Adirondacks, as there are 
plenty of hotels and cottages on lands not 
owned by the people of the state of New 
York. There is probably no portion of 
the globe having more lakes and ponds to 
the square mile than the Adirondacks. 
Entering the mountains from the south, 
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the first large bodies of water are the 
fulton ehain, comprising eight lakes of 
various sizes, at an altitude of about 1,800 
feet above sea level. The gateway to these 
lakes is Old Forge, an attractive village, 
where stores are well stocked and cater to 
an ever-increasing trade among campers. 
Steamboats ply these lakes, and along the 
shores are many attractive public and 
private camps and excellent hotels provid- 
ing agreeable social life. 


To the east and connected with the 
Fulton chain is Raquette Lake, by many 
called the Queen of Adirondack waters. 
This lake has a shore line of 96 miles and 
is dotted with many islands. About 12 
miles from Raquette lake is Blue Moun- 
tain lake, named after Blue mountain, a 
majestic sentinel rising 4,000 feet abruptly 
from the shore. Next comes Big Moose, 
Dart’s and Twitchell lakes, as well as 
Long, Cranberry and Tupper. 

The upper Saranac region is a gem 
among Adirondack waters. It offers all 
the attractions of the Adirondack wild. 
wood, and in addition golf, tennis and re- 
fined hotel life. Good roads for driving and 
motoring are found all around the lake. 

Motoring in the Adirondacks is becom- 
ing more popular every year. As a result 
some of the more important highways are 
being macadamized and others greatly im- 
proved. Lake Placid, Saranac lake, Paul 
Smith’s, Saranac Inn, Tupper lake and 
Long lake, all are connected by a number 
of excellent roads and attractive drives. 


Treat for Canoe Fans 

For one who likes canoeing the Adiron- 
dacks offers a treat. There are too many 
things to be done in the Adirondacks, and 
too much fun to be had to attempt to tell 
about them all, but who is there has not 
wanted at some time in his life to take a 
trip through the woods in the canoe, like 
the Indians of old were wont to do. 
Plenty of persons will say that a canoe 
trip is the only way to enjoy the woods, 
and they come pretty near being right. 
As for a canoe itself there are men, par- 
ticularly guides and lumbermen, who never 
will say a word for the craft, insisting 
rather that the boat generally known as 
the Adirondack guide boat is better. It 
is, in the matter of speed. 

However, there is nothing congenial 
about a guide boat and besides one works 
when one rows. The man who rows always 
is going away from somewhere and never 
seems to be getting anywhere until the 
nose of his boat, which is at his back, 
bumps the shore. If you are going to the 
Adirondacks and if you like to canoe, it 
is best to write ahead and reserve the 
kind you always use. One may navigate 
the lakes, rivers and streams of the Adiron- 
dack for weeks at a time, never passing 
the same spot twice. The person who 
takes a vacation in the Adirondacks never 
gets over talking about it. 

Hunting and fishing laws must be ad- 
hered to. The open season for trout, not 
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less than 6 inches in length, is from the 
first Saturday in April to August 31. 
Trout cannot be transported in New York 
state except when accompanied by the 
actual owner, and no person is allowed to 
take or transport at any one time, more 
than ten lake trout, nor more than 10 
pounds of other species of trout. The open 
season for black bass, not more than 10 
inches in length, is from June 16 to Novem- 
ber 30. 

It must be remembered that when 
camping on state land, fires may be 
lighted only for cooking, warmth and in- 
sect smudges. Cutting of trees on state 
land is prohibited. 


Catskills 


HE picture one gets of the Cats- 
kill country as he passes up the 
Hudson is inspiring, but by no 





mountains can mean to the summer tourist. 
Many people are apt to wonder as they 
pass through the highlands of the Hudson, 
but they never stop to think about the 
country that lies to the west of the bold 
heights which they see. They pass along 
thinking they have seen it all, but ask any 
person who has spent the summer back in 
the Catskills, or better yet, if you want to 
hear a particularly vivid description of 
that delightful section of the state of New 
York, you should inquire of some old in- 
habitant in the country who lives there the 
year around. 

As likely as not the old inhabitant will 
regale you with the associations with 
which the Catskills are so inseparably as- 
sociated. When one thinks of that part 
of the state, perhaps the first idea that 
strikes him is that Rip Van Winkle story. 
That is the most famous, but if you find 
the right sort of a native he will fill your 
ears with other legends equally fascinating. 

Indian legends are many in this section, 
and if you are unfamiliar with them you 
should spend the season in the country of 
which they are told. On entering the 
Catskills, the mountain charm is evident. 
No matter where you are in this section, 
a few minutes’ walk will carry you into a 
wilderness, the like of which you did not 
think existed south of the St. Lawrence 
river. The charm of the Catskill wilder- 
ness is different from the more rugged 
wilds of Canada, the former seems softer 
and with a touch of friendliness about it. 
The counterpart of the Catskill is perhap 
the well-known Berkshire region. | 

All kinds of people find in the Catskills 
an opportunity for the particular kind of 
outing for which they hunger. The man 
who can be suited with nothing but the 
wildest kind of country, and who wants to 
separate himself from civilization for 
awhile, may almost lose himself in the 


means does it give an adequate . 
conception of what the Catskill © 
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Catskills. Then again there are resorts of 
the sit-on-the-veranda type. If a person 
wants to play tennis all day, then dance a 
good part of the night, it won’t be hard 
for him to locate. Then there is the class 
between these two extremes, people who 
want to find in their vacation the desired 
amount of change and the right amount of 
companionship. These, too, find their place 
in the Catskills. It is simply a matter of 
knowing in which class you are and then 
selecting a resort that corresponds. 

One proof of the thorough desirability of 
this Rip Van Winkle land as a vacation 
place is the fact that there are scattered 
about the hills numerous private parks or 
colonies built up by well-to-do persons from | 
New York, Philadelphia and other cities. 

The Catskill mountains are a detached 
portion of the great Appalachian system 
paralleling the Hudson, and about 10 miles 
to the west, covering an area of about 500 
square miles. It is supposed that they 
take their names from the streams and 
valleys that were formerly infested by wild 
eats. There are many deep ravines and 
gorges which cut through the mountains, 
making the scenery rugged and pic- 
turesque. The Indian name was Onti Ona, 
meaning ‘‘Mountains of the Sky.’’ The 
principal peaks are Slide Mountain, 4,205 
feet, and Hunter Mountain, 4,025 feet. 
The eastern slope is very precipitous and 
appears like a vertical wall. On the west 
the mountains slope gradually toward the 
western plains of the state. 


Tinger lake Region 


OURISTS whose tires have borne 

them from the west or east into 
the confines of central New York 
feel the atmosphere in one of 
Nature’s most gracious beauty 
works, the Finger lake region. Interwoven 
with much of the Nation’s most early and 
thrilling history, the old New York fron- 
tier, theatre of grim drama staged by the 
dominant Caucasian and the Redskin; the 
Mohawk valley, pregnant with Revolu- 
tionary picturesqueness; the shores of Erie 
and Ontario, where were fought the first 
and crucial battles of the war of 1812; 
the beautiful spots where once lived a 
great colony that dreamed of the rescue 
of Napoleon from St. Helena and a haven 
for him near the Adirondacks; all these 
elements and many more combine to at- 
tract the motorist, with that deep-rooted 
love for his native soil, such as few other 
districts of the United States can do. 

With the building of fine roads at heavy 
expense, the tempers of thousands of tour- 
ists toward New York have been sweetened 
in the last few years. <A trip down the 
Mohawk valley and into the Finger lake 
region of the Empire state is one not easily 
forgotten. Coming from the west along 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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“suddenly a flaming red glare lighted the scene and show ed us to be on the very brink of a precipice. The light froma 
dumped car of slag saved us from a horrible death.” 


all over the country who wished to relate their experiences has 
borne out our contention that ‘‘a boy often is more familiar with 
the family car than is his father.’’ We wish we might publish 
more of the manuscripts received, but lack of space prevents gi- 
ing more than just those which have been awarded special prizes. 


DITOR’S NOTE—Many manuscripts were received in the 
Boy Drivers’ Contest, out of which have been selected the 
four which seemed to offer the best human interest appeal. All 
manuscripts have been judged impartially and prizes awarded as 
indicated on the three pages that follow. The response of boys 
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Saved by the Slag Dump 


First Prize, $50 
By H. Fowler, Jr., 


Rockwood, Tenn. 


cséCv AY, but it sure seems good to get out 

S on the mountain and have a fine time 
again after being shut up in the house all 
winter,’’ I remarked as a picnic party com- 
posed of my sister, mother, myself and sev- 
eral others was descending from Sunrise 
Rock, a lofty point where the view is 
superb, to a sheltered nook where we had 
decided to eat supper. 

That morning we had driven up from the 
valley in our ear, left it a little way off 
the road and spent a happy day on the 
mountain after having dinner on Sunrise 
Rock. Now, hungry from our day outdoors, 
we soon had bacon sizzling in a skillet and 
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coffee boiling in an old coffee pot we al- 
ways took with us on picnics. 

Our town is nicknamed the ‘‘Iron City,’’ 
because of its large blast furnace and a 
most novel and interesting feature of the 
furnace is the slag dump. The slag or 
waste from the furnace is run into specially- 
constructed steel dump cars and hauled 
away to the dump over a narow gauge rail- 
road. Here it is dumped while still in a 
liquid, molten state, and for a few minutes 
the country for miles around is illuminated 
by the lurid glare. 

‘*T wish we could see them dump a car 
of slag as we are coming down the moun- 
tain,’’ said one of the party. ‘‘I do too, 
and maybe we will before we get home,’’ I 
replied. 

And now as it was nearly dark, we 
packed our lunch outfit, climbed into the 
ear, and started for home. 
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All went well until, as we were nearing 
Rocky Point, where the road doubles 
around the mountain with the shortest turn 
in the descent and perpendicular cliffs ris- 
ing from the inside of the curve and a drop 
of 100 feet on the outside, a rotten lamp 
tube split and the lights went out. I soon 
discovered that the side lamps were empty 
and that there was no extra tubing in the 
ear. As there was no chance of another 
ear being out on this road at night and 
no other way to get help, except to leave 
the car and walk the long distance to town, 
we decided to try to feel our way down. 

After what seemed an age we reached 
the thrn-and here, where the road was in 
the deep shadow from the cliffs above, I 
stopped to consider the best way to round 
the dangerous turn. On the inside the face 
of the cliff was studded with jagged rocks 
which had been loosened by the winter 
storms and which the ear, if driven too 
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close in, would dislodge and bury us be- 
neath a fall of debris. And on the outside 
if I cut the car an inch too near the edge, 
we would be dashed to death on the mass 
of rocks and treetops far below. 

At last I fancied that, by straining my 
eyes, I could dimly see the outer curve of 
the road. Then I decided to move forward, 
a few feet at a time, until I was out of the 
shadow. I moved on a yard or so, stopped 
to look again, and was about to start on 
when suddenly a flamming red glare lighted 
the scene and showed us to be on the very 
brink of the awful precipice. We had seen 
a car of slag dumped and its light had 
saved us from a horrible death. What I 
had supposed to be the road was only some 
grass and bushes growing on the steep side 
of the drop. While the light from the 
molten slag lasted I backed out of danger 
and safely rounded Rocky Point. 
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‘The Apology and the Bull 


Second Prize, $25 


By Dan Moore, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


OTORING is fine, yes, if you are in 
M a good strong car but when you drive 
an apology made of motorcycle parts, it is 
different. 

The apology was made of 2 by 4 beams, 
as a chassis, a two-cylinder, 544-horsepower 
motor as a powerplant, planetary trans- 
mission with V-belts as final drive; then it 
had room for two skinny people to sit side 
by side. The speed attainable with this 
demon racer was 35 miles an hour. 

One day when we were touring in this 
machine we saw a number of cows with 
a bull ambling up the road and to clear 
the way we raced the motor, which had no 
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“__but just as we got around him the seat broke 
and my companion fell out, turned a somersault 
or two, then cleared a rail fence, with the bull 
thundering after the apology’ 





muffler and made much noise. All of the 
cows sidled off to the footpath at the side 
of the road but the bull stuck in the cen- 
ter and would not move. 

I put on full speed and steered by the 
bull, but just as we got round him, the 
seat, which was made of galvanized iron, 
broke and my companion fell out, turned 
a somersault or so and cleared a high rail 
fence before the bull, who was thunder- 
ing after the apology, had time to stop 
and get after the slower moving object. 
Having left the machine around a bend in 
the road I came back in search of my part- 
ner and saw that the bull had given up 
the enterprise in disgust and had gone 
back to the herd. My companion was all 
right except for his nose which was minus 
a great quantity of skin. We returned to 
the machine, repaired the seat and fin- 
ished the rest of our trip in peace. 
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Third Prize, $15 
By William Eldred, Jr., 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 


N the 17th day of January, 1915, father 
O and I started out from Crystal Falls, 
Mich., on a tour to Phoenix, Ariz., in two 
Case 40 touring cars. This trip, then to 
us, was considered an easy matter, because 
we thought that the farther south we went 
the less snow and better roads we would 
encounter but today we are of a different 
opinion. 

We expected to make Milwaukee, a dis- 
tance of 300 miles, in 3 days at the most 
but we didn’t figure on the snow. We 
made but a short distance the first day and 
that night a terrible storm arose and we 
sure had some time getting to Milwaukee. 
We had it fine going from Powers to Green 
Bay. It had rained and the frozen snow 
was like a speedway; in fact, we made the 
best time between these two places that 
we ever made and we made this trip from 
three to five times a year. 

Not following the Blue Book, as we 
should’ have done, and taking the Lake 
Shore road to Milwaukee we listened to a 
teamster who steered us on a road that he 
said would be in the best condition, and 
it was the biggest mistake we made. We 
were in trouble all the time from there to 
Milwaukee. We had as high as four teams 
on us inside of a mile and one place we 
took the railroad track and followed a 
freight train over the ties for 35 miles. 
Then we came so near running into the 


passenger train that there were only 4 
inches clearance between the ear I drove 
and the locomotive. It was then that 
authorities of the road ordered us off and 
after much ceremony and trouble we finally 
arrived in Milwaukee a week behind 
schedule. We stayed a day at the Case 
agency in Milwaukee and did some light 
repairing on the car. 
Caught in Snow 

We left Milwaukee about 4 o’eclock in 
the afternoon amidst a storm. Father was 
in the lead. We were sailing along at a 
good rate of speed when suddenly the trunk 
rack on my car broke, letting my trunk 
fall to the ground and throwing the car 
into a telephone pole. The street car came 
along at that moment and the conductor, 
seeing my predicament, stopped the car and 
helped me put the trunk in the front seat. 

I started on, and after running a couple 
of miles I came upon father stuck ina large 
snow bank. The farther on we went, the 
worse the roads were getting, so we de- 
cided to turn around and go back to Mil- 
waukee and store the cars. I then hooked 
on to him and pulled him back out of the 
snow bank and then proceeded to turn 
around but in making the turn I got turn- 
ing too fast and ran crossways over the 
street car track and there I staid and 
father was unable to go either way. 
Finally an old German farmer came along 
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. “A few miles farther on I found father with his car 


Stuck in a snowbank” 


with a distillery wagon. We asked him to 
give us a tow. 

He said, ‘‘Yes, for a dollar,’’ but he 
wanted the dollar first as he didn’t trust 
motorists. 

We gave him the dollar and he proceeded 
to unhitch his team. There is where curi- 
osity got the best of me. 

Not knowing what was in the wagon, I 
went to the back and it had one of those 
sliding faucets. I slipped it up expecting 
to see water come rushing out, instead it 
was malt, used by farmers for the cattle. 
Seeing what it was, I quickly slammed the 
faucet shut, that is, I meant to, but I 
slammed it too hard and shoved it too far, 
so that-the stuff came gushing forth, thor- 
oughly saturating me. I stuffed my fur 
mittens into the hole until I could get the 
faucet shut. 


In the meantime, the farmer had hooked 
his team on and was ready to pull the ear. 
I got in the car to steer it, feeling mighty 
uncomfortable in my wet and_ smelly 
clothing. After he had got us turned 
around, unhooked the team, he discovered 
that his malt was leaking, but he didn’t 
find out what made it leak, as I started 
immediately for Milwaukee, where I ar- 
rived almost frozen stiff and very sick 
of winter touring. 

Shipped Their Cars 

We shipped our cars from Milwaukee to 
Kansas City. We left Kansas City Wednes- 
day afternoon and made a good run of 100 
miles over the Santa Fe trail, but, after 
that, our troubles began. It either rained 
or snowed every day and the further south 
we went the more snow and mud we en- 
countered. 

One day in Texas we came to a ranch 
house. The ranchman told us that we were 
35 miles out of our way, but if we went 
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‘fover yonder for 15 miles’’ due west we 
would strike the main road. 

We started ‘‘over yonder’’ and we ran 
over a level stretch of sand plains until 
our speedometer showed 17 miles, but we 
could see nothing of the main road and 
we were at a loss what to do. 

Finally we came upon a cowboy and 
when we asked him how far we were from 
the main road he laughed very uproar- 
iously and said: 

‘*Why, folks, you’re going direct south 
and you must go due west.’’ 

There we were on this rolling plain with 
no compass and neither father or myself 
were landsmen or seamen either, and if 
ever any one wished they were back in 
Michigan it was us. 

After roaming around till nearly night 
we finally struck the main road and then, 
upon inquiring how far we were from our 
starting point, found that we were only 5 
miles. 

Well, we managed to keep out of trou- 
ble and stay on the right road until we 
struck the Canadian river, and then the 
bridge being down we again had to have 
a team of mules tow us across and while 
we were waiting for the team to come and 
tow us across one of Texas’ noted sand 
blizzards blew up and almost smothered 
and blinded us. This lasted about twenty 
minutes and it sure was a fierce one while 
it lasted, but at the end of twenty minutes 
it passed over and was as calm as ever. 
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Thrilling Experience of a Trip to the Sierras 
Fourth Prize, $10 


By Emmett Cummins, 
Oakland, Cal. 


epee one summer’s morning my chum 
and I started from Oakland, Cal., on 
our long trip into the heart of the Sierras. 

The first night we stayed at Stockton on 
a friend’s ranch. The next morning we 
were on our way again by Oakdale and 
Knight’s Ferry. So far we had found the 
roads very good but these conditions 
changed just below Jamestown. 

The piece of road which I mention was 
in course of construction. It was soft and 
muddy and at first I was at a loss just 
what to do, but finally decided to take the 
side in preference to the center of the 
road. 

I soon saw my mistake, I had gotten in 
worse than ever. We had been so intent 
upon our seemingly hopeless task that we 
had not noticed the construction gang near 
by watching us. | 

They generously gave us their aid and 
with the help of the motor we were soon 
on the road again. 

In a short time we were in the pic- 
turesque little town of Sonora. Some 10 
miles the other side of the town we came 
to the ranch of a boy whom we knew. As 
he was well acquainted with the moun- 
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“Fortunately ahead I saw a siding. Like an arrow we shot in among the rocks and stopped 
with a jar, breathless, but safe, as the big touring car swept past us down the grade” 


tains we were glad to accept his offer to 
accompany us. 

After we had mounted over one of the 
steepest of the grades he told us that three 
days before he had seen a six stalled there. 
I felt quite proud of my little Mitchell. 
At Strawberry we found that the motor 
missed slightly and that the carbureter 
had to be adjusted for the high altitude. 
A few miles farther we came to the noted 
Patterson Grade, dreaded by mountain mo- 
torists. It is 5 miles long, winding, nar- 
row and steep. Going towards the east, it 
is down hill so the pull would be on the 
return. 

I was nervous about the steep grade and 
stopped the machine. We walked over 
to the edge to take in the situation. 

There it lay before us—steep, treacher- 
ous and winding, a high bank on one side, 
on the other, thousands of feet below, the 
swift running river. <A faulty brake, a 
bad steering gear, even a blow-out might 
have meant a horrible death in the depths 
of the canyon. 


We now prepared to descend the grade. 
Our friends at the ranch where we visited 
doubted our ability to go over Patter- 
son Grade. This made us more anxious to 
accomplish the feat. 


I shut off the motor, left the machine 
in low gear and applied both brakes, there- 
by checking the speed considerably. 


Down Patterson Grade 


We glanced towards the deep canyon. 
The scene would have made a beautiful 
picture. Far off the opposite bank and di- 
rectly under us the river, but we did not 
stop for pictures. Just then we suddenly 
heard a loud noise behind us. On looking 
back we were shocked to see a big red 
touring car coming down the grade at a 
terrific speed. My first thought was of a 
driver having lost control of his machine. 
It proved to be a crowd of drunken men. 

A pretty serious proposition—a steep 
mountan road not wide enough for two to 
pass. Our only chance lay in flight and 
I certainly let my little Mitchell fly. 


Fortunately ahead I saw a siding. Like 
an arrow we shot in among the rocks and 
stopped with a jar, breathless but safe 
as the big touring car swept past us down 
the grade. 


Little damage was done to my machine 
so we proceeded down the grade thinking 
of the narrow escape we had just had. 


We camped for the night and for the 
next four days in a beautiful spot at the 
foot of the mountain. Many side trips to 
deep canyons and high mountains in these 
four short days were made and are still 
pleasantly remembered: -In all we trav- 
eled about 500 miles. 
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Finger Lake Region of New York State 


(Concluded from page 43) 


the northern route across New York, the 
motorist touches first at Canandaigua, a 
village at the head of a lake of that name, 
the first of the Finger lakes. Next is 
Seneca, which divides the honor with 
Cuyahoga of being the longest of the series. 
Each of this pair is scarcely wider than a 
good-sized river, except in a few places, 
yet both are well over 60 miles long. Be- 
tween the first and second lakes mentioned, 
but considerably farther south than the 
heads of those larger bodies of water is 
the beautiful little Kuaka lake. 
Continuing, the motorist reaches Seneca 
Falls, and a few miles from there is the 
head of Cuyahoga lake, at the foot of which 
is the hill-girt, little city of Ithaca, the 
home of Cornell university. Upon the 
treacherous wind-blown water of Cuyahoga 


—the hedging hills, down which sweep 
warring eddies of air, render this one of 
the most dangerous lakes in the country 
and numberless fatalities have occurred in 
its deep green waters—now resounds the 
eries of the Cornell crew’s coxswains, 
where once floated silently the birch bark 
canoe of the red man, paddling through 
the shadows cast by the wooded shores. 
Near Auburn is Oswego lake, smaller than 
the others, but having just as much claim 
to pulchritude. Six miles farther east is 
Skaneateles lake, from which the city of 
Syracuse derives its water supply. A little 
farther east is Otisco lake, while Onadota 
and Oneida lakes complete the chain. This 
brings the motorist to Syracuse and a 90- 
mile stretch of fine road brings one to 
Utica, which heads the Mohawk valley. 


Tracing the Steps of Blue and Gray 


(Continued from page 12) 


mountain range is found Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga national park, embracing over 
15 square miles. These battlefields are 
marked with monuments commemorating 
the struggles fought there between the 
North and South. 

Lookout mountain, Tennessee’s great 
historic resort, offers to the tourist unsur- 
passed opportunities for the enjoyment of 
some of the finest scenery America can 
produce. Rising 2,300 feet above sea level 
and 1,700 above the city of Chattanooga at 
its base, the view from its lofty summit is 
one of exceptional grandeur and extent, 
embracing glimpses of seven states. The 
faint blue outlines of the Cumberland 
mountains lie to the northwest; between 
them and Lookout stretch the lower peaks 
of the Sand and Raccoon mountains. Wal- 
den’s Ridge, Cameron Hill and Sherman 
Heights continue the line to the east where 
Missionary Ridge, backed by the Great 
Smokies, unite to form the eastern circum- 
ference of the vast semi-circle revealed 
from this spot. In the foreground wind 
the silvery waters of the Tennessee, whose 
picturesque convolutions describe a _ re- 
markable curve, known as Moccasin Bend. 
Perpetual Monuments to Heroes Gone 

Missionary Ridge and Sherman Heights, 
Cameron Hill and Lookout itself stand as 
perpetual monuments to those who fell 


near by, and Chickamauga in the valley . 


beyond arouses the memories of stirring 
scenes enacted a half century ago. Look- 
out Mountain extends over the border line 
into Georgia, and along its rugged sides 
are observation points, from which won- 
derful views are obtainable. Among the 
principal attractions are Sunset Rock, Rock 
City, the Natural Bridge, Telephone Rock, 
Lulah Lake and Falls, the Leonora Spring 


and each visit to these and the many other 
natural curiosities on the summit is a 
fresh revelation to the tourist, who would 
find it impossible to exhaust the resources 
of the mountain in an entire season. 

Besides being the great theater of the 
civil war and previous conflicts, this sec- 
tion has many other claims to distinction. 
A library might be written about this part 
of our country, which extends from the 
southern part of the Keystone state to the 
lower end of the Appalachian range, stories 
in which interest never would lag. Take, 
for example, a little stretch of country be- 
tween Staunton and Richmond, Va. It is 
said that the country around Charlottes- 
ville, within a radius of 20 miles, has pro- 
duced more presidents, statesmen, jurists, 
foreign diplomats and others of note than 
any similar section of the United States. 
President Wilson’s Birthplace 

Staunton can boast of President Wilson, 
who was born in 1856 at the ‘‘ Manse’’ on 
the southwest corner of Frederick and 
Coulter streets. Proceeding down toward 
Richmond, one comes to Rock Fish Gap, 
which is the famous point where the early 
settlers saw and laid claim to Shenandoah 
Valley in the name of the king of England. 
This gap was much used by the Federal 
and Confederate soldiers. Charlottesville, 
situated on the road to Richmond, was the 
capital of the state in 1782. Among the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge lies the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, founded in 1819 and 
opened in 1825 by Thomas Jefferson, who 
devoted himself to its welfare. It was the 
child of his old age when he lived at Monti- 
cello. President Monroe also lived at 
Charlottesville, his residence being Monroe 
Hill and his farm, Ash Lawn. Benjamin 


Franklin once owned an estate there and 
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the birthplaces of Lewis and Clark, the 
great explorers, are near by. 

North Carolina mountain sections are as 
replete with interesting historical associa- 
tions as are the Virginias. Leaving Win- 
ston-Salem and going 30 miles south, 
brings the tourist to Guilford Battle 
Grounds in Greensboro. Fifty miles far- 
ther is Salisbury, the site of a Confederate 
prison in which 1,200 soldiers died while 
in captivity, being buried in the National 
cemetery close by. This city was once 
noted as a gold mining center, the old gold 
mine having produced $20,000,000 in bul- 
lion. 

Some 25 miles farther south is Concord, 
near which is the Jackson Training School 
for Wayward Boys, and 25 miles farther 
brings one to Charlotte, a big cotton manu- 
facturing center. Here the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence was signed, it 
it said, May 21, 1775. A tablet in Char- 
lotte marks the location of Cornwallis’ 
headquarters and the inhabitants still re- 
fer to the fact that he called Charlotte a 
‘“hornet’s nest.’’ Tryon street is one of 
the most beautiful avenues in the South. 
Hopewell road is a speedway reached from 
Tryon street. Here, at the Carson build- 
ing, President Jeff Davis was standing ad- 
dressing the people, when a telegram was 
handed him which conveyed the news of 
Lincoln’s assassination. Presidents Polk 
and Jackson lived at Charlotte. The old 
United States Mint there now is used as an 
assay office. A short side trip from Char- 
lotte takes one to the birthplaces of Polk 
and Tyler. 

Maryland! My Maryland! 

Maryland! My Maryland! The mere 
mention of the name calls up pictures of 
sword and chivalry, old rose silk and 
romance, dashing squires and piquant 
maidens, Colonial mansions and manors. 


Lying midway between the North and 
the South, Maryland presents many at- 
tractions for the motorist which are just 
beginning to be appreciated. With its fine 
climate and picturesque landscape, its 
winding roads over hill and through dale, 
its many points of historic interest, its 
excellent cuisine in the hotels and road 
houses, and the proverbial hospitality of 
its people, it is a tourists’ mecca. 


Within the borders of the state is found 
almost every variety of touring, from the 
lowlands of the eastern section to the 
mountains of the western. Then, it lies 
just at the threshold of the national capi- 
tal, one of the most interesting cities of 
the country to visit. Baltimore is the 
principal city and, of course, the central 
point from which radiate the important 
roads in all directions. Indeed, it may be 
said that all the roads of Maryland lead 
to Baltimore. 

There are many attractive routes that 
may be taken by motorists in Maryland. 
The main thoroughfare, north and south, 
is by way of Wilmington on the north 
over the Old Philadelphia Pike to Balti- 
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more and then by the way of the new 
Boulevard to Washington. This road is 
historic. It was the one followed by 
Washington in his trips between his Vir- 
ginia home and the North during the 
Revolution. The only deviation from the 
exact route is between Baltimore and 
Havre de Grace. Tourists travel by way 
of Bel Air over the state highways. 


Besides, Baltimore and Washington con- 
tain many attractions to tourists. Wash- 
ington is the seat of the government and 
Baltimore the home of the epicure and 
the real ‘‘down south’’ hospitality. Its 
hotels are famous for comfort and good 
things to eat and its historic interest is 
not excelled anywhere. 


A delightful trip is from Baltimore to 
Annapolis, ‘‘The Ancient City.’’ It is 
the capital of the state as well as the 
seat of the United States Naval Academy. 
Colonial architecture abounds everywhere, 
—stately old mansions with the old-time 
brass knockers, standing today as they 
did a century ago; and to the student of 
colonial lore, the halls and the drawing 
rooms echo and re-echo with the sounds of 
social gaiety, the tread of the stately 
minuet, and the twang of the harpsichord. 
The Naval Academy buildings are mag- 
nificent. Cadets in their natty uniforms 
are found everywhere—on parade ground 
and in classroom. 


Wisconsin and the Clover- 


land District 
(Concluded from page 17) 


all along the Michigan shore and, in fact, 
clear across the state of Wisconsin to the 
west except in the most extreme northern 
part. 

Cloverland, as the upper peninsula of 
Michigan is known, comprises fifteen coun- 
ties and has an area of 10,420,000 acres. 
There are 1,000 miles of coast line, the 
shores being washed by the waters of Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan. This is the 
home of the richest copper range and threé 
of the richest iron ranges in the United 
States. The first copper was shipped from 
near Keweenaw, nearly 70 years ago, and 
there has been shipped from the three iron 
ranges, the Gogebic, Menominee and Mar- 
quette, and the copper range which is in 
the northwestern part of Cloverland, over 
eleven billion dollars’ worth of mineral 
ore. 


The name Cloverland is given to this 
country by reason of the fact that in the 
early lumbering operations, clover hay was 
carried into the woods and horses were fed 
wherever they happened to be. Thus the 
woods were seeded with clover which has 
spread until it has formed a mantle for a 
good share of this section. 


In past years the mineral and timber 
properties have been the chief tax payers 
in Cloverland and this money has been 
carefully guarded and expended in the de- 
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velopment of macadamized and gravel 
roads and the establishment of a very ex- 
tensive school system. There are no fif- 
teen counties in the United States where 
there are so many fine high schools, rural 
schools and colleges as are found in north- 
ern Michigan. 


Marquette, the central city and port of 
the upper peninsula, is named after the 
famous explorer Pere Marquette. All 
through this section one finds lakes and 
rivers, where one may enjoy fishing and 
hunting to the limit and the excellent qual- 
ities of the highways add to the pleasure 
of touring. 


Glacier National Park— 


Our Switzerland 
(Concluded from page 24) 


reached from this valley, waters flow in 
three directions—to the Gulf of Mexico 
by Cut Bank creek and the Missouri river, 
to Hudson Bay by St. Mary river and to 
the Pacific ocean by Flathead river. 


Red Eagle Valley is one of the most 
picturesque valleys, while St. Mary Valley 
is one of the largest and most celebrated. 
The trail in the latter to Gunsight Pass 
is the principle highway across the moun- 
tains to the western slopes. Here one finds 
a beautiful lake surrounded by many im- 
posing mountain peaks, among them Mount 
Jackson, whose deep red front against the 
glistening surface of the Blackfeet glacier 
is one of the great spectacles. Mount 
Sysieh, measuring over 1,000 feet in 
height; Fusilade Mountain, standing like 
a giant obelisk; Going-to-the-Sun Moun- 
tain, resembling the prow of a great ship; 
Goat, Reynolds, Little Chief and Red 
Eagle guard its rim. 


Lake McDermott is one of the largest 
and most beautiful lakes in the known 
world and lies close to the heart of the 
most picturesque country in America. 

Motorists may enter the park on the 
west by Belton, Mont., and on the east 
at Glacier Park Station, but there is no 
motor road between Belton and Glacier 
Park. For the convenience of motorists 
who desire to make overland trips the 
Great Northern Railway has a rate of $10, 
effective during the park season for han- 
dling motor cars between these two points 
in either direction. 


Written permit must be obtained to tour 
the park by motor, a fee of $1 for a sin- 
gle round trip or $5 per car per season 
being charged. Cars are permitted in the 
park between the hours of 7 a. m. and 
9:30 p. m. and the same regulations re- 
garding speed and direction of travel to- 
gether with the passing of horses on the 
road are about the same as those govern- 
ing other national parks. There is a pub- 
lic transportation system by motor car 
through the park as well as stage routes, 
and saddle horses may be had for $2 a 
day. 
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There is probably no better way of do- 
ing Glacier National Park than by walk- 
ing, for in this way one can enjoy this 
tremendous out-of-door land to the full. 
Then too, the walking way is an econom- 
ical way and one that makes the park a 
possibility to every American. The 
Glacier Park Hotel company’s chalet 
groups situated at intervals of from 8 to 
22 miles are within walking distances of 
one another and to those who seek enter- 
tainment enroute at these chalets, vaca- 
tions in Glacier Park at a cost of $3 per 
day are thoroughly practicable. Again 
those who take their hotel with them, do- 
ing their own cooking over campfires and 
pitching their tents under the stars at 
nightfall, can do the park for $1 per day. 
A pack horse to carry the baggage may 
be secured in the park at $2 a day, di- 
vided among the members of the party, 
makes the individual cost very low. 


Where Adjective “Bad” 
Falls Short 


(Concluded from page 21) 


ean be seen plainly from the road. Twenty 
miles to the west another side trip should 
be made to Medicine Rocks, where there 
are good camping sites and enough of in- 
terest to be seen to occupy a day. 


The geological explanation of the Bad 
Lands is not well known, but the general 
belief is that the whole earth has sunk in 
this territory, leaving these peculiar clay 
and rock formations sticking up. These 
formations are not upheavals, neither are 
they rock, but are mostly sandstone witb 
cappings of rock or turf. 


Some 12 miles north of Baker, Mont., 
are Custer’s Pillars, which are exactly 
like those in Monument Park. They are 
soft sand rocks with hard caps on top and 
stand 30 feet high. To reach them, the 
Yellowstone trail must be left at Baker,. 
and the Custer trail, made by General 
Custer on his trip to the battlefield, fol- 
lowed. | 


Medicine rocks are shaped like castles, 
streets and towns, big hotels, etc. They 
are brownish tan in color and extend for 
several miles. It is stated that Sitting 
Bull made medicine here before the Custer 
battle. The tourist can spend several 
weeks in these Bad Lands, making head- 
quarters in Marmarth or Baker, wheré 
there are hotels and good garages. July, 
August and September are the best sea- 
sons, 

The main routes are marked, but it is 
dangerous for the tourist to leave these 
trails unless he has a guide who is famil- 
iar with the territory. The peculiar forma- 
tions are not so interesting close to the 
Yellowstone trail as they are 10 miles to 
the north or south. That part of the 
Yellowstone trail traversing the Bad Lands 
is a good road, part of the surface being 
gravel. 
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Doubdle- 
breasted 
duster 
with deep, 
square 
shoulder, 
split 
sleeves, 
con- 











Chauffeur—Imported rub- 


berized raincoat, with con- 

vertible collar. Price $55. ar end 
In front seat — Burberry patch 
gabardine raincoat,’ slash 


pockets. 
Comes in 
linen and 
silk at $10 
to $25 


pockets and raglan sleeves. 
Price $30. Alan in back— 
Lightweight balloon silk Aer- 
vento coat. Price$15. Man 
and woman outside car wear- 
ing oiled Japanese silk com- 
bination duster and raincoat, 
weight 16 ozs. Price, men’s, 
$18; women’s, $18.50 








Duster or dress coat with 
full pockets, large cape and 
collar. Buttons up closely 
if desired. Navy, black and 
natural Tusso. Price, $25 


Loose gabardine coat with 
raglan sleeves and stitched 
velvet collar, featuring neu 


idea in pockets 
Price, $25 


and cuffs. 


HE question as to what to wear on that summer 

tour probably has been given some thought, but 
very likely has not been decided definitely. To help 
you in making your selection we give you on this and 
the following pages some clothing that will be found 
very useful at vacation time. With one exception all 
of the clothing shown is furnished by Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago. You will find garments for cool weather 
or mountain touring, some for wet days and some for 





Above and at the left 
are two views of an im- 
ported novelty wool coat. 
This is a reproduction of 
a Calleo model and is 
called Havelock. Price. 
$87.50 


Coverall suit for worlk- 


ing around car. Auto 
Supply Co., New York. 
Price, $4 
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All clothing on this 
and preceding page fur- 
nished by Marshall 
Field € Co., Chicagu, 
except coverall suit 
otherwise credited 





Light 










Right — Palm Beach 
dust coat, which does 
not wrinkle easily. 
Price, $10 


c al fskin, 
with  de- 
tacha ble 
a aN — tN collar and 

Ne i ee , button. 
we Paes, SO a ge” sleeves. 

oe ua : This is a 
man’s gdar- 
ment but is 
so metimes 
worn by 
wom eé ik. 
Price, $50 












‘ 


















Left—Motor coat 
of striped wool. 
Comes in plain serge 



















also and in variety Imported Tusso_ silk ' oe i ; 
of colors. Features coat with loose lines : iP 
susnender front. Silk and smart flounce. But- Rubberized plaid silk 
lined. Price, $50 tons up close in front. raincoat, with convert- 
Price, $25 ible collar and raglaii 










sleeves. Price, $18.50 


dry and dusty motoring. We have aimed to show you 
representative lines that will help you to determine just what 
you want. The oiled Japanese silk garments are very useful 
for the golf links, or keeping the clothing clean and dry on 
any occasion. ‘The sport, travel and golf suit for men is be- 
coming very popular this season. 









ee. 


Aerpore, bas- Com bination 





ket weave cravre- motor, travel 

netted chauffeur’s and sport suit. 

suit. Norfolk Three pieces, 

coat, long trou- light - weight 

sers. It enn ”~ 3 press aise os 

worn with put- range from eside car—Duster with deep raglan sleeves, converti ; 

tees. Price, $20 to $45 B p rag ertible collar and full skirt. Comes 


: , in Palm 
each or silk. Price, $10 to $25. Other clothing described elsewhere 
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_| Home Comforts En Jour 


wicks - What to Take with You 
- to Make Your Camping 
All that You Think 
It Should Be 











Fig. 1—The 8. &€ A. camping 
outfit on the running-board of adi — 
the car : - —" -_ ee 


Fig. 2—-Showing how the 8. &@ 
A. outfit packs away “api 
ys: 7, pa! Syphing. ig 
Fig. 3—S. & A. outfit spread for camping purposes 
EARLY all the comforts of home may 
be attained on your camping trip if 
you equip yourself in the right way. The 
people who get the idea that camping is 
a hardship have been like the man who 
turns a deaf ear on advice that is help- 
ful. All you have to do to get the most 
out of your camping trip is to prepare. We 
give you on this and the following pages 9 Jb ‘ 
a variety of camping equipment from which =~ | » | qreriparerast 
to choose that which best suits your needs = § , — 
and your purse. 
S. & A. Camping Outfit 
Sagel & Allen, 532 South Canal street, 
Chicago, has a camping outfit for four or 
more passengers which may be inclosed in 


oe 








jor use | 
en eee 
Fig. 5—The twin pay "ial made 
ready for moving 


a metal case and carried on the running 
board, a feature of the outfit being its 
light weight and compactness. This outfit 
consists of a wall tent, two full-sized beds 
large enough for four persons, or three or 
four beds for six or eight persons, all nec- 
essary bed springs, two camp chairs, stakes 
and rope. The case may be set up as a 
table. 

The beds measure 46 inches, giving am- 
ple room. The case in which the outfit is 
carried is 12 inches by 18 inches by 48 
inches, and when opened it makes a table 
3 feet wide and 4 feet long, large enough 
to accommodate six people. 
repeat 8, ce Rta ne 2 — The outfit is carried on the running board 
S: a. eS | Poe : 7 as shown in Fig. 1. Simplicity is the fea- 
Fig. 6—In oval Warner trailer packed ready for road. Fig. 7 shows the equipment set up ture of this outfit, there being nothing to 
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get out of order and no hinges to fold or 
break. 


‘Twin Bed Outing Trailer 

The Commercial Sales Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., makes a twin bed outing trailer 
as shown in Fig. 4 and Fig. 5. The box 
measurements of the trailer are 81 inches 
by 44 inches by 11% inches deep. The 
canopy top measures 81 inches long by 44 
inches wide. Two sagless springs 42 inches 
‘wide are included in the outfit together 
with two mattresses to fit the springs. 

The outfit has a two-compartment ice 
chest, 8 inches by 10% inches by 40 inches, 
one folding table, one gasoline stove, three 
shelves with suspension chains, and weighs 
complete, 550 pounds. The outfit complete 
as shown in Figs. 4 and 5, together with 
all ropes and stakes, is $150. 


Warner Prairie Schooner 

The Warner Mfg. Co., Beloit, Wis., makes 
the Prairie Schooner shown in Figs. 6 and 
7. The equipment of this outfit includes a 
folding tent of heavy, double-filled duck, 
khaki-color, waterproof, two separate fold- 
ing double Pullman beds with non-sag 
springs 4 by 6 feet each, two mattresses, 
and each compartment curtained off. There 
is an ice chest with compartments for ice 
and food, a folding table, a folding camp 
stove, of the type most liked, plenty of 
room in the box of the trailer for steam- 
er trunks, blanket robes, camping para- 
phernalia, ete. When the tent is folded 
away, the outfit complete, with trailer 
equipment, weighs about 750 pounds. The 
price is $175. 
Moline Twin Bed 

The Moline Auto Twin Bed Co., 2214 
Seventh avenue, Moline, Ill., is making a 
camping bed to fit all makes of cars. The 
bed may be placed in a case and carried 
conveniently on the running board. The 
feature of this outfit is that it may be 
used either as a single or double bed, as 
an ambulance or a cooking or dining table, 
and among the advantages of the bed are 
the simple construction. There are no 
hinges, bolts, nuts or tools required. The 
top can be raised or lowered with the bed 


Fig. 8S—Auto-Kamp outfit ready for use 
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Fig. 9—How the Auto-Kamp is handled en route 






made up or the bed can be made up with 
the top either up or down. There is ample 
room under the bed for clothing and lug- 
gage and the elevation of the bed affords 
fresh air. The springs are non-sagging 
and each bed is entirely independent of 





the other. Room is afforded, in the body 
of the car, for undressing, and the outfit 
is sanitary, comfortable, convenient and 
economical. The weight is 30 pounds. The 
bed retails for $6 for Ford cars and for 
five-passenger cars $8, for seven-passen- 
ger cars, $10. See Figs. 12, 13 and 14. 


Shattuck Convertible Outing Trailer 
An outing trailer which can be con- 
verted in 7 minutes into a 1,500-pound 


commercial trailer, is made by the Shat- 





Fig. 10—The telescope apartment carries much baggage 











Fig. 11—The Curtis trailer both as a tent and a sleeping and living room 
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Fig. 12 


tuck Trailer Co., 405 Palace Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The tent portion of the 
trailer is constructed of heavy, double- 
filled duck of khaki color, and the beds 
are made to accommodate two persons. 
They are made with spiral springs and are 
said to be as comfortable as those in your 
own home. When not in use, the beds are 
made up and the clothing strapped to the 
springs which fold into the box of the 
trailer. They are ready for occupancy im- 
mediately upon being set up. The frame 
work of the tent is made of the best se- 
lected stock and is ingeniously devised to 
make it adjustable in but a few monents’ 
time. The price is $175. See Fig. 19. 
Des Moines Touring Tent 


The Des Moines Tent & Awning Co., Des 
Moines, Ia., makes a tent for touring that 
requires no poles. With this tent the mo- 
tor car itself is made to serve as a ridge 
pole as shown in Fig. 18. This tent is 
made of mildew-proof, water-repellent, 
lightweight material and occupies a very 
small space when rolled up and not in use. 


Ln rae = 













nee 


Fig. 16—Marshall Field & Co.’s tent outfit 
on running-board 


ambulance 


a Se? 


ee 


Sit. ee 


Showing the Moline twin bed made up. Fig. 13—tupper oval—shows it used as a table and Fig. 14—-lower oval—as a single bed or 





Fig. 15—Compac touring tent, showing how it is erected without a ridge pole 


If accommodations for more campers are 
desired, the tent can be built on both 
sides of the car at a small additional cost. 
A special size is made for Ford ears to 
sell at $30. 
Compac Tent 

The .Compac Tent Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., makes a tent for touring that may 
be carried under the back seat. This tent 
is built with the floor cloth sewed in and 
is guaranteed to be insect-proof. No poles 
are required to erect it. See Fig. 15. 

Simply stretch the tent floor on the 
ground, then set it fast with four small 
pegs and throw the two headlines over 
the car top and tie them fast. Then when 
the rear guylines are tiyhtened, the out- 
fit is complete. The tent is made of strong 


Se ae 


Fig. 17—The same outfit spread ready for camp- 
ing purposes 


lightweight material, double-sewed and 
taped. It rolls into a package 6 by 18 
inches and weighs from 8 to 18 pounds, 
depending on the size, and includes a 
detachable compartment curtain. 


Telescope Touring Apartment 

The Telescope Touring Apartment, made 
by Gustav de Bretteville, Claus Spreckels 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal., is shown in Fig. 
10. As will be noted in the illustration, 
this outfit has compartments to care for 
all the equipment one would naturally wish 
to carry on a camping trip. The construc- 
tion is all steel throughout, and the outfit 
is unique and compact in arrangement. 
Auto-Kamp Trailer 

The Auto-Kamp Trailer, made by the 
Auto-Kamp Equipment Co., Saginaw, Mich,,. 
is shown in Figs. 8 and 9. 

Adjustable curtains divide the tent into 
two compartments when desired and a 
really comfortable bed can be made on the 
floor of the trailer for the children or ex- 
tra members of your party. The price of 
the complete outfit is $175. The trailer 
may be used in a commercial way if one 
desires when the camping trip is over. It 
is easily converted into a regular 1,500- 
pound trailer in a few minutes’ time. The 
body measures 42 by 72 inches and has a 
spring rear end gate. The folding beds 
simply lift out of the body, there being 
no screws, clamps or bolts to unfasten. 
Schilling Auto Camp 

In the Schilling Auto Camp, made by 
the L. F. Schilling Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
one finds an outfit that may be rolled into 
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a small space and attached to the running 
board of the car, and at the same time in- 
terfering in no way with the opening and 
closing of the tonneau doors. 

The sleeping portion of the bed is full 48 
inches wide. The frame is made of metal 
capped wooden bars and angle iron and 
so swiveled to the running board that any 
up or down movement of the tonneau will 
not affect it. The tent is of heavy army 
khaki, is not staked to the ground but 
attached to the bed frame by means of 
extension springs, thus accommodating any 
movement of the top of the car. 


Fig. 19—Shattuck trailer and the outfit set up for camping 


The bed collapsed measures 8 inches by 
9 inches, can be set up or collapsed in 5 
minutes, or removed entirely from the 
running board by unscrewing four bolts. 
The outfit weighs 65 pounds, and the price 
is $38. It is shown in Figs. 20 and 21. 
McMillin Bed 


The Auto Bed Co., Bellingham, Wash., 
makes a bed for Fords and other small 
ears which can be set up in 3 minutes, 
it is said. It sells for $7.50 and $8.50. 
The bed and tent accommodates 4 persons. 


Camp-Mobile 


The Cozy Camp and Auto Trailer Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., offers a camping outfit 
that is carried in a trailer and when set 
up accommodates four persons. It has two 
double beds, two-compartment ice chest, 
stove and locker. It sells for $165. 
Camping Tent 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, is offer- 
ing a tent that is very simple and easy to 
erect. It requires but one pole, short 
ridge, and pins, three back guys being tied 
to the car. The tent has a floor, or ground 
cloth, sewed to the sides and back, and a 
sill or rise across the front, 9 inches high, 
making the floor an integral part of the 
tent, and in this way keeping out water, 
wind and pests. The tent is made particu- 
larly for motorists, and furnishes very 
large floor space considering the size and 
weight. It is made for two persons, but 
can accommodate three cots, or five per- 
sons can sleep on the floor. However, the 
tent is recommended for a party of two 
and if there are more in the party, two 
tents should be erected, facing each other. 
A fly or cloth may cover the space be- 
tween. The tent is made of khaki and the 
size is 10 feet wide by 7 feet deep. It is 
7 feet high in front, and 3 feet high in 
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the rear corners. The rear wall is 3% feet 
high in the center, thus aiding the wall 
and roof to shed rain better, and giving 





Fig. 18—Des Moines tent which uses no 
ridge poles, the car being made to serve this 
function 


additional head room. Each tent is com- 
plete with guys, beckets, bag for tent, steel 
tent pins and their bag, short ridge and a 
three-jointed pole. It folds into a con- 
venient size to attach to the running board 
of the car. See Figs. 16 and 17. 

The floor size of the tent is 6% feet by 
10 feet. When rolled up the size is 8 
inches diameter, 30 inches long. The 
weight complete is 28 pounds. Price each, 
with window, $27.50. The case is $1.40 
extra. The canvas curtain for dividing 
the tent into two compartments sells for 
$1.75. 


A Sleeping Room for Tourists 


OR a minimum outlay of money—a 
day’s work—and some old cracker 
boxes you can build a knock-down sleeping 
room on your touring car. — 
The total weight will not be over 27 
pounds and you ean put it up in 10 or 





Fig. 20—Schilling camping outfit opened up for 
sleeping 


15 minutes. In the day time it is hidden 
from sight—out of the way—and not one 
in ten persons will know you are out 
camping. 

To begin with, measure your car from 
rear to windshield. That will give you 
the length of the apartment. Then meas- 
ure from the outside edge of the running 
board underneath to the housing of the 
drive shaft and add to that the width of 


the running board itself and you will have 
the width. The height will be as high as 
the top, but if you want it higher procure 
longer poles. For ordinary purposes it is 
best to have it no taller than your top. 
While this will not permit standing up- 


Fig. 21—How Schilling outfit is carried 
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Fig. 22—This shows how floor is laid 


right you can sit in it with comfort and 
sleep in it fine. Now follow these direc- 
tions: See Fig. 23. 

Under the running board you will usually 
find three braces or brackets which hold the 
running board to the car. One brace is 
in the middle, the other two at either end. 
Measure the distances between the braces 
A to B and B to C, Fig. 23. Then take 
some %-inch strip lumber 4 inches wide 
and make a frame A, Fig. 24. Brace it 
like a sereen-door frame. Over the top 
of the frame nail your crackerbox lumber 
C, Fig. 24, but do not use too thin stuff 
which won’t bear up your weight. You 
should make two frames with this flooring, 
one for each space, 1 and 2, Fig. 23. The 
frames should be just wide enough to slip 
into the grooves D, E, F and G, Fig. 23. 

The extension floor comes next. This 
folds out from the floor nearest the rear 
wheel E, Fig. 22, and drops down along- 
side the rear wheel F, Fig. 22. This 
floor should be made identical to the 
others, only not quite so wide, about 3 
inches narrower, or just enough to unfold 
and clear the rear fender. See B, Fig. 24. 
The extension is attached to the main floor 
with two hinges, H and I, Fig. 23. 

Now you are ready to place the grooves 
for your floor on which to slide under the 
car. Take some inch-strips, D, E, F and 
G, Fig. 23, and bolt or nail them under- 
neath the running board. These strips 
should extend about 2 inches beyond the 
width of the running board. To these 
strips nail another in the shape of an L 
as indicated in Fig. 23. 

The rear set of grooves should be a 
little deeper so that the extension floor 
will slide in and out without binding. 

The tent poles come next. Procure three 
strong bamboo finishing poles, A. B and 
C, Fig. 22. On your flooring make large 
holes into which the poles may be in- 
serted, D, E, and F, Fig. 22. Put the 
poles through the holes, lift the flooring 
until it is level and with a pencil mark 
the poles where they enter the underside 
of the flooring. Take out the poles and 
bore holes just under the pencil marks. 
Wooden pegs that may be easily slipped 


in and out, D, Fig. 24, hold up the floor 
while in use. Tent pegs driven into the 
ground at various places and on which the 
floor can rest, will insure greater strength. 
See H, I, J and K, Fig. 22. 

The tent comes next. Procure some 
good canvas, measure from top of tent 
poles to ground and width and length of 
flooring. Cut your canvas to these meas- 
urements, allowing the roof of the tent 











Fig. 24—This shows construction details 


to extend over the top of the car to shed 
the rain so it will run off the far side of 
the car. Eyelets should be made along the 
base of the tent and along the roof over- 
lapping the car to tie rope through to 
hold down the tent. The completed apart- 
ment is shown in Fig. 25. 








Fig. 23—Here is how ficor is attached to running-board 


To complete the abode get a folding 
table and a couple of camp chairs. Hot 
and cold water may be had by tapping 
the radiator drain cock with a long hose. 
Use an old fountain syringe cut off to 
control the flow of water. <A folding 
water bucket tied to the top of the car 
and similarly equipped will give you cold 
water. A good pan and some soap and 
towel is all that is now needed to give 
you an up-to-date apartment. 

The holes J and K, Fig. 23, are to be 
used to run rope through and tie the 
flooring to the bed of the car or to brake- 
rods or frames to prevent shaking and 
making a noise. 

The space between the two floors, P 
and Q, Fig. 22, can be filled up with a 
small board, or the carpet of the car 
floor covered over it. 

Enterprise Bed 

The Enterprise Bed Co., Hammond, Ind., 
has a tent-cot that measures 28 by 78 
inches and weighs 29 pounds. Also one 
44 by 78 and weighing 44 pounds, which, 
when folded, measures 28 by 36 by 4, or 
44 by 36 by 4, respectively. 


Cushions for the Camping Tour 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, is offer- 
ing a variety of cushions for camping pur- 
poses. Among them is one made of black 
leather, very soft and pliable, this being 
especially adapted for the woman driving 
her own car, enabling her to reach the con- 
trol pedals with greater ease. These 
cushions are filled with the best curled 
hair, and the 16 by 17-inch size sells for 
$4.50, while the 15 by 15-inch sells for $4. 





















































Fig. 25—This gives a good idea of the completed reom 
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Fig. 27—Ideal shovel with telescope handle 


This company also has an air pillow 
made of rubberized silk, coming in blue, 
gray, lavender and brown, each one having 
an air valve by which it may be easily in- 
flated. Each when deflated folds up in a 
ease, matching the color of the pillow. 
The price for this pillow, measuring 10 by 
16 inches, is $3.25, and for one measuring 
12 by 18 inches, $4.25. 

Refrigerator and Carrying Case 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, is market- 
ing a refrigerator which is constructed of 
the very best of material throughout, the 
side walls, top and bottom being doubly 
insulated. The inside of the case is white 
enamel on metal and is provided with a 
tank for ice. It is fitted for six persons, 
the plates, cups and saucers being white 
enamel, while the knives and forks are of 
triple-plated silver. The refrigerator has 
two strong steel springs which slide be- 
neath the running board, catching on the 
back edge and holding it securely over 
any kind of road. The price complete for 
six people is $41.50, while the size for four 
people is $30.50. See Fig. 33. 


Hawkeye Basket Refrigerator 


The Burlington Basket Co., Burlington, 
Ta., has a refrigerator basket designed for 
picnic and vacation parties. It sells for 
$4 and is made of woven reed exterior and 
nickel-plated interior. Keeps food cool 
36 hours on one filling with ice. 

Outdoor Luncheon Equipment 

An outdoor luncheon equipment, consist- 
ing of two seats and a table, is being mar- 
keted by Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 
Each unit is collapsible and the entire 
equipment folds into three small bundles, 
34 inches long by 3 inches in diameter. 
These bundles are incased in heavy duck 
containers and can be easily carried. The 
seats are tested to 750 pounds. Each seat 
accommodates three persons. See Fig. 30. 
Baxter Portable Stove Outfit 

W. E. Baxter, Louisville, Ky., is mak- 
ing a portable stove such as is shown in 
Fig. 34. This stove is quickly and se- 
curely erected or packed as needed. The 
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metal crate-support is rigid; its rear end 
bar has a unique hinge latching device for 
the removal or insertion of the stove. 

When the stove is packed and locked 
or fastened, in its metal crate-support, it 
is approximately 101%4 by 18 by 21% inches, 
and weighs about 25 pounds. It can be 
stored in a small space, carried by hand, 
vehicle or checked as baggage. 


Puffer-Hubbard Lunch Tables 

The Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is showing an outing lunch 
table which measures 2 feet by 4 feet when 
opened and may be compressed into a space 
1% by 10 by 24 inches when not in use. 
The legs of the table are pushed into the 
ground sufficiently far to make the table 
firm and among the advantages of this 
table is its neatness, the ease with which 
it is set up ready for use, and its com- 
pactness and lightness when not in use. 
The price is $5. 

It has a food box with a hinged lid, the 
size of which is 14 by 5% by 6 inches. It 
fits into the bottom compartment and is 
removable. The lower front of the case 
drops down and maintains the case up- 
right. These are shown in Fig. 35. 


Kamlee Dust-Proof Trunks 

The Kamlee Co., Milwaukee, Wis., makes 
a trunk for attachment to all makes of 
ears. One is shown in Fig. 38. This is a 
well-built model, at the same time being 
practical and useful. It will be seen that 
there is a handy suitcase arrangement and 
the extra slip cover over the top. The in- 
terlocking edge keeps your suitcase con- 
tents clean and dry, so that the question 
of clean linen and extra clothes is settled 
with the owner of this trunk. This trunk 
is leather bound with solid brass trim- 
mings, and heavily nickel-plated. It im- 
proves the appearance of the car consid- 
erably, and the price of $48 includes the 
three suitcases as well as the extra slip 
cover. 


Knickerbocker Lunch Kit 


The Knickerbocker Case Co., Chicago, 
makes motor luncheon cases, one of these 
being shown in Fig. 29. The outfit shown 
opens out into a table, the upper front of 
the case being quickly detached and 
clasped to the top, and having a deep 


Fig. 38—Kamlee fender trunk 
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Fig. 33—Marshall pio ie Co.’s_ refrigerator 


ou 
Fig. 30—Two views of Marshall Field &€ Co.’s 
luncheon outfit 
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Fig. 28—Fitall adjustable toilet kit 
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Fig. 31—Comfo-Luz b 
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flange around the edge to prevent things 
falling off. 
Hercules Tow Lines 

The Hercules wire rope towing line, made 
by the A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., is made for the purpose of pro- 
viding a line for towing that has maximum 
strength and at the same time occupies 
minimum space in the machine. This line 
consists of 25 feet of ¥,-inch Hercules, Red 
Strand, wire rope to each end of which 
is fastened a galvanized shackle, and two 
endless %-inch diameter Manila _ rope 
loops. 

In Fig. 36 is shown the correct way of 
attaching the shackle to the Manila rope 
after the latter has been placed around the 
axle, and the line with shackles attached 
also is shown. The flexibility of the rope 
permits it to be easily and compactly coiled 
and also allows it to be readily wrapped 
around a tire when extra traction is de- 
sired, or to bind up a damaged tire in an 
emergency. 

Pull-U-Out 

The Pull-U-Out device, made by the 
Pull-U-Out Sales Co., St. Louis, Mo., is a 
mechanical device that multiplies man’s 
power by seventy-three, according to its 
manufacturer. It makes heavy lifting or 
pulling easy work and 30 pounds pressure 
on the crank is said to lift 1 ton. This out- 
fit consists of a substantial winding drum, 
a lever, ratchet crank, a steel cable, a pul- 
ley, two 7-foot chains and three stakes. 
The stakes make the Pull-U-Out serviceable 
any where. 

Fitall Toilet Kits 


Eiseman, Kaiser & Co., Chicago, makes a 
toilet kit as shown in Fig. 28. This outfit 
has adjustable straps which skip a loop 
for large fittings, or has single loops that 
may be required for articles of different 
sizes. After putting in large fittings, the 
Straps are drawn tight through the last 





Fig. 32—Dupler folding pail, showing it opened 


and closed. This pail is self-supporting 
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Fig. 36—Hercules wire rope tow line. The 
view above shows how to fasten to car and the 
other view is of the line itself 
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37—Pillsbury Autopul, showing how this 
device pulls car out of mud 
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Fig. 35—Outdoor luncheon table 


loop and then through the loop directly 
underneath. The straps lock automatically 
at any place. This outfit is easily adjust- 
able since the movable straps may be 
changed to accommodate any size article 
that one wishes to carry. 


Autowline 


The Autowline, made by the Broderick 
& Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo., is made 
of wire rope with snaffle hooks at each end. 
It is 25 feet long and weighs 4% pounds. 
Other sizes are offered. 


Comfo-Lux Back Support 


It may be said that the Comfo-Lux back 
support shown in Fig. 31, is tailored to 
fit the back. The concave construction 
gives you a seat % inch thick at the top 
and 4% inches at the bottom with the 
points of the crescent extending 3 inches 
farther toward the front, thereby giving 
support to the back. It conforms to the 
eurves of the body and is said to prevent 
fatigue by giving support to the small of 
the back. It is upholstered in Fabrikoid 
and is made by Rudolph Claus, Ottawa, 
Ill., the price being $3. 


Duplex Folding Pails 


The Planet Co., Westfield, Mass., makes 
the duplex water pail shown in Fig. 32. 
These pails are collapsible and are said 
to be the only folding pails that can be 


set down without losing their contents, 
(Concluded on page 83) 





Fig. 29—Knickerbocker luncheon outfit 
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Making the Odometer and the Road Guide Harmonize 


Design of Recording Instrument Hae Much to Do with 
Easy Use of Route Matter by Driver 


UR old friend Webster says, ‘‘Speed- 
om’-e-ter (speed-meter), an instrument 
for indicating speed velocity.’’ 
O-dom’-e-ter—an instrument for measur- 
ing distances. 


The above definitions are clear and con- 
cise, still, the regular equipment on all 
cars, commonly known as the ‘‘speedome- 
ter equipment,’’ includes a mechanism for 
indicating both speed and distance. 

In this article, all we have to deal with 
is the odometer part of the instrument, for 
that is the only part which is of any use 
in following route guides. The speed in- 
dicating mechanism leaves no permanent 
record, it simply gives the exact speed 
which the car.is traveling at any given 
time—if the equipment is properly at- 
tached. 


Trip Mileage 


In following route matter, we have to 
deal here only with what is commonly 
called the trip mileage. The total or gross 
mileage is seldom used in following route 
matter, but is necessary to give a perma- 
nent record of the total miles traveled by 
the car. This trip mileage for the greatest 
convenience of the tourist who wishes to 
keep accurate check in following data over 
strange roads should embody such features 
for convenience and accuracy as follows: 

1—Legibility—That is, figures should be 
large and so placed that they may be read 
easily from either the driver’s seat or the 
seat beside him. 


2—The re-set device should be so made 
that this trip mileage can be turned to 
correspond with any mileage in the route 
matter at any time at the will of the mo- 
torist, or to zero with the fewest possible 
turns of the re-set device. This is advis- 
able in order that the motorist can set his 
instrument to check up with any piece of 
route matter at an intermediate point, that 
is, a point other than zero. 


For example, if the trip only allowed 
of re-setting to zero and you wished to 
pick up a route at 25.6 miles, you would 
have to perform an arithmetical problem 
at every point in the text matter—easy 
arithmetic, to be sure, but none the less, 
it makes the following of route matter 
difficult. Whereas, if you could set the 
instrument readily, it is very little bother 
and only a moment’s work to turn the re- 
set to correspond with 25.6 and follow the 
route right on as given in the text. 


All these features, of course, must be 
taken care of by the manufacturer of the 
instrument, who we believe has not at all 
times taken into account the importance 
of these features, and their convenience 
has not been fully appreciated by the user, 
because he has not had them. 


With the increase in touring and the de- 
mand for more refinement, and conveni- 
ence, ease in following route matter is a 
factor. The demands of the user nearly 
always precede improvement, and I hope 
it is that more car owners will require 
better speedometer equipment and _ that 
there will be a little more thought on the 
part of the car manufacturer in placing 
the instrument where it can be seen and 
re-set more readily. When it comes to ia- 
accuracy of readings, however, the fault 
99.9 percent of the time lies with the car 
owner, and with a small amount of care 
and foresight, greater accuracy and con- 
venience can be easily obtained. 

In the design and manufacture of the 
instrument the engineer must naturally 
work under certain given conditions which 
are more or less ideal. That is, although 
there are many makes of tires he must 
take for his standard, the circumference of 
any given tire—say 34x4 tire, its outside 
diameter should be exactly 34 inches, al- 
though all 34-inch tires are not exactly 
light. 
the proper sized drives, gearings, etc., to 
give the proper readings. 

In figuring the number of times that this 
tire must turn over to indicate a mile, he 
naturally considers a more or less ova, 
even road surface, such as is encountered 
on our boulevards or other highly improved 
roads. 


Factors Considered in Design 


In other words, the design of all parts 
of the equipment are figured out under 
standard conditions, whereas, under the 
working conditions of most instruments 
they come far from complying with any 
of them. 

Although there are many features which 
will affect the accuracy of the reading, the 
three most important are enumerated be- 
low, which can be affected by the care and 
attention of the owner. 

First—Oversize tires are placed on 
a car without changing the gearing 
of the speedometer equipment. 

Second—Various non-skid types of 
tires are used without recognizing 
that the increased circumference 

caused by the thicker tread gives a 

decreased mileage as the wheel 

makes fewer revolutions per mile. 
Third—Little or no attention is 
taken to keep the tire inflation uni- 
form and up to the recommended 
pressure of the tire manufacturer, 
which is necessary to give the tire 
its full circumference. If the tire 
is down low, it will turn over more 
times per mile than it was intended 
to for its given size. 
It is a very easy matter for the owner 


With these figures he works out . 


to watch, all these points and to have 
proper adjustments made if oversize tires 
are put on, and proper adjustments made 
to take care of all but non-skid tires. If 
oversize tires are placed on the car, that 
is, if the car comes equipped with 34 by 
4 tires and later the owner wishes to put 
on 35 by 4%, he should go to the people 
who manufactured his instrument or write 
them direct, if they do not have a local 
branch, and procure new pulleys or gears 
which will take care of the- difference in 
tire size. Most manufacturers to date have 
so arranged various gear ratios so that 
it is necessary to change only one gear, 
and it is only the work of a few moments 
to change this to a gear having a less num- 
ber of teeth which would be necessary in 
this particular instance. 


Influences That Make for. Inaccuracy 


Where non-skid tires are used, on any 
of the wheels from which the speedometer 
readings are taken, it is almost impossible 
to so correct the speedometer equipment so 
that the readings will stay uniform and 


' accurate. 


When such tires are new, the circum- 
ference is larger and if they stayed this 
way, it would be advisable to make proper 
adjustment on the gearing, but most types 
of non-skid tires wear down until their 
circumference before they are worn a 
while will, under average conditions, ap- 
proximate a standard smoothtread tire, so 
that the owner would be just as badly off 
as in the first place if he made any change 
in his equipment. 

Where tires of such a type are used on 
the wheels from which speedometer read- 
ings are taken, it is simply a case of hav- 
ing inaccurate readings part of the time. 
Another thing, you might have one old 
non-skid tire on and then change to a 
brand new one, and the readings will 
change instantly, of course, so that it 
would be impossible under such conditions 
to have any equipment that would be ac- 
curate. 

In the matter of tire inflation, it not 
only means increased accuracy to keep the 
tires up, but it has been proven many 
times that the life of a tire is materially 
affected by keeping up to a uniform pres- 
sure as recommended by the manufactur- 
ers. Some do not quite reach this figure, 
but still they keep up a pressure which is 
very close to that recommended and which 
gives a circumference practically normal. 
It is only a matter of testing tires about 
once or twice a week and seeing if they 
are uniform, and how when every garage 
and tire station is equipped with air tanks 
and it is a simple matter indeed to see 
that tires are properly inflated all the 
time. 
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Start of the Metropolitan Trophy race as seen from the grand stand 


Maxwell and Two Peugeots 
Win Eastern Opener 


HEEPSHEAD BAY MOTOR SPEED- 
WAY, N. Y., May 13—In a blaze of 
eolor and vivacity and vibrant with the 


Limberg and Mechanic Die 
Aitken Sets Record 


purring roar of aeroplane motors, accom- 
panied by the deeper diapason of daringly- 





Ed Rickenbacher 


Queens Cup, 50 Miles 





NO. CAR DRIVER TIME M.P.H. PRIZE 
Die soca te Peugeot ...... Mulford 28 :45.04 104.34 $1,000 
ee Duesenberg...Devlin 30:15.98 99.11 600 
A Dn <a cenees Franchi 30:16.26 99.09 400 
ls Ss wie gill a rer Limberg 31:35.30 94.98 300 





Ralph Mulford John Aitken 


Metropolitan Trophy, 150 Miles Coney Island Cup, 20 Miles 


NO. CAR DRIVER TIME M.P.H. PRIZE NO. CAR DRIVER TIME M.P.H. PRIZE 
. Serre Maxwell Rickenbacher 1:35:11 94.56 3,500 Deseeveae Peugeot ....... Aitken 11:15.81 106.71 $600 
Pec caseen Tn vesscste Devigne 1:33:31 96.23 $6,000 Pe Sunbeam .Christiaens 11:26.52 104.54 350 
Pere PD. seennseone Vail 1:38:44 90.15 2,000 Riéeswsue Delage. ...... Limberg 11:27.63 104.32 250 
Dee cssveci Duesenberg ....Devlin 1:43:03 87.34 1,500 LAaTTeres Maxwell Rickenbacher  11:27.63 104.32 200 
> «stecad Adams Spcl.. G.Adams 1:51:00 81.08 1,000 ieevseee Maxwell ...Henderson 11:54.91 100.35 100 
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Rickenbacher taking the lead in the 150-mile event, a lead which he held to the finish 


driven, distance-destroying 
speed creations thundering 
around the sounding 
saucer, a crowd of over 
20,000 saw Rickenbacher’s 
Maxwell and the Peugeots 
driven by Mulford and 
Aitken hurtle across the 
tape as victors in the three 
events carrying $19,000 in 
prizes which opened the 
1916 speedway racing sea- 
son in the East here today. 

Aitken established a new 
world’s record in the 20- 
mile event. The only ac- 
cident which marred the 
carnival of speed was when the Delage 
piloted by Carl Limberg swung up into 
the railing on the eastern bank and hurled 
Limberg and his mechanician, Roxi Pal- 
lotti, to death on the ground outside the 





A study in streamline tails—the flying start of the 20-mile 


track. The car, which was in the lead 
on the fifteenth lap of the 150-mile Metro- 
politan Trophy race, then rolled over and 
over down the bank, through the fence, 
and burst into flames in the infield. 


Riekenbacher’s Maxwell 
won the 150-mile Metropol- 
itan Trophy and a cash 
prize of $6,000 in 1:33:31, 
or at an average speed of 
96.23 miles per hour. De- 
vigne’s Delage took second 
money, $3,500, in 1:35:11, 
or at 94.56 miles per hour. 
Third position, with its $2,- 
000 prize, went to Ira Vail 
in a Hudson Super-six, which 
he had bought and prepared 
for the speedway by strip- 
ping off the stock body, put- 
ting on a racing body and 
changing the gear ratio. 

.The Hudson covered the 150 miles with- 
out a single stop at the pits in 1:38:44, 
an average of 91 miles per hour. Devlin’s 
Duesenberg captured the $1,500 which 
went with fourth place, his time being 








Elapsed Times at Various Periods in Metropolitan Trophy 150-Mile Race 
No. CAR DRIVER Lap 1 Lap2 Lap 3 Lap4 Lap5 Lap10 Lap20 Lap30 Lap40 Lap50 Lap60 lLap70 Lap 75 M.P.H. 
11 Maxwell....... Rickenbacher ..1:20 2.81 3:41 4:49 6:00 11:47 23:34 35:36 47:41 1:2:12 1:14:45 1:27:14 1:33:31 96:23 
7 Delage ....... | re 1:19 2:30 3:41 4:50 =5:59 11:46 24:28 38:32 50:34 1:2:38 1:14:40 1:29:16 1:35:11 94:56 
21 Hudson........ WD: Newekskaeeuwer 1:26 2:45 4:20 5:22 6:42 13:15 30:20 39:33 52.46 1:5:55 1:19:40 1:32:18 1:18:44 90:15 
14 Duesenberg....Devlin ............ 1:20 2:31 3:42 4:52 6:50 12:12 24:29 36:36 51:70 1:3:25 1:15:50 1:31:20 1:48:03 87:34 
BS BGM. cic ccaiad ee 1:28 2:48 4:50 5:22 6:41 13:15 29:26 40:00 54:52 1:10:08 1:25:40 1:42:32 1251:00 81:08 
> we Bk a ekeeee (0 re 1:31 2:59 4:26 5:53 7:21 14:34 35:58 40:70 54:26 1:11:32 1:35:12 1:51:10 MPlagged 
19 Pewmect..6. cess EE ee 1:21 2:31 3:40 4:50 5:59 11:45 23:34 35:36 49:20 1:0:58 1:10:56 Time for 58 laps, ret’d 
3B) BO os k we co's i, rer 1:30 2:44 4:20 5:21 6:41 12:50 25:27 33:31 Time for 25 laps, retired 
© DOGO i... cscs FO a 1:19 2:29 3:38 4:47 5:56 11:45 16:21 Time for 14 laps, retired 
S Pewumeat 2... Db daddcwéean 1:22 2:32 3:40 4:49 5:58 10:51 Time for ninth lap, stopped and retired 
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One of the features of the opening cf the track which attracted great attention and much favorable comment was the new scoreboard. This was 


much larger than the one used last fall and the figures were far more legible. The board is double, one side facing toward the grand stand and 
judges’ stand and the other toward the bieachers 
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Vail in the Hudson, which took third place in the 150-mile 


1:43:03, and his average speed 87.3 miles 
per hour. George Adams, in the Adams 
Special, annexed fifth position and $1,000, 
his time for the race being 1:51, an aver- 
age speed of 81.2 miles per hour. 

Ralph Mulford’s smiling countenance 
was grimy but triumphant as he flashed 
over the tape in 28:45:04, driving in his 
shirt sleeves and with his hair blowing 
in the breeze, the winner of the Queen’s 
cup and $1,000 in cash, his average for the 
50 miles being 104.34 miles per hour. Dev- 
lin, in the Duesenberg, shot over the line 
less than 2 minutes later, his 30:15:98, or 
99.11 miles per hour average speed being 
good for the $600 prize going with second 
position. Franchi, in the Pusun, a com- 
posite speed creation consisting of a Sun- 
beam motor in a Peugeot chassis, took the 
$400 third prize with an average of 99.09 
miles per hour, his time being 30:16.26. 
Limberg’s orange-hued Delage followed 
the hybrid home, thus capturing fourth 
place and $300. 


Delages Show 


In the first race of the day, the 20- 
mile Coney Island cup, Aitken’s Peugeot 
sprinted to victory in 11:15, or at an av- 
erage speed of 106.71 miles per hour, 
breaking the world’s record for the dis- 
tance and winning $600 in cash besides 
the trophy. The previous record was 
11:40.92, made by Resta on this track 
last fall. Christiaens’ silver-gray Sun- 
beam six was a scant 11 seconds behind 
the leader, crossing the tape in 11:26, an 
average of 100.7 miles per hour, his share 
of the purse being $350. Unfortunately 
for Christiaens and greatly to the disap- 
pointment of the spectators, this race 
marked the close of the Sunbeam’s activ- 
ities for the day, as a connecting-rod bear- 
ing had burned out just at the end of the 
race, preventing any further participation 
in the day’s program. Limberg piloted 
his Delage into third place and a $250 
prize just 1 second behind Christiaeas, its 
average being 100.6 miles per hour. 

A Maxwell gathered in the next prize, 
its average bringing $200, while the $100 
prize for fifth position was captured by 
Devine in the Delage. 

Although four events were scheduled, 
the 20-mile Coney Island cup was not 
started until about 3 o’clock, and when 


the 50-mile Queens cup and the 150-mile 
Metropolitan trophy races had been run, 
it was after 6 o’clock, the crowd was 
leaving and darkness was coming on, so 
the 10-mile handicap consolation race for 
non-winners for the Kemble cup was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

Before the racing started and during the 
intermissions, Katharine Stinson kept the 
crowd entertained by her daring feats of 
looping-the-loop, volplaning, spirals, etc., 
in her brown biplane, sweeping down be- 
fore the grandstand along the track with 
the wheels of her machine only a few 
inches from the ground and then rising in 
a quick swoop to a height of several hun- 
dred feet. 

Another aeroplane flight was made by 
Aviator Millman, who had flown to the 
track from Hempstead, L. I., previously; 
and who sailed upward from the infield 
and sailed away into the blue sky on 
his return trip just before the start of 
the Metropolitan trophy race. 

Weather conditions were ideal for the 
race, an almost cloudless blue sky arching 
over the track and the bright sunlight 
bringing out more strongly the verdant 
hue of grass and trees without making 
the day uncomfortably warm. 


Coney Island Cup 


HE first event of the afternoon was 
the 20-mile Coney Island cup race, 
thirteen cars lining up for the start just 
before three o’clock. Mulford’s speedy 
Peugeot swung him into the lead on the 





Mulford’s Peugeot, winner of 50-mile 


Aitken in Peugeot, winner of the 20-mile 


first lap and he retained this position until 
the eighth lap, when he fell back to second 
place and then a flat right rear tire and 
the loss of the screw under the main jet 
of his carbureter put him out of the race. 
Aitken’s Peugeot dogged Mulford consist- 
ently until the eighth lap when it took 
the lead away from the smiling favorite 
and maintained it during the remaining 
three laps. 

During the first lap Billy Chandler’s 
Crawford went to the pits with a seized 
and broken piston and did not emerge 
again during the afternoon. On the sec- 
ond lap Mulford and Aitken had a big 
lead over the rest of the cars while Rick- 
enbacher, Limberg, Devigne and Franchi 
were fighting it out in a sort of second 
division nearly half a lap behind. Behind 
them in turn came Christiaens, Devlin, 
Henderson, Lewis, Adams and Vail. 


The Race Tells 


The cars fought along with frequent 
bursts of speed, placing now one and now 
another in the van of the stragglers, but 
none could approach Mulford and Aitken, 
who swept along far in the lead. On the 
sixth lap the Adams Special went out 
with stripped driving splines on its right 
axle shaft and on the next lap Mulford 
went out with a right rear tire flat and 
carbureter trouble. 

From this time it was all Aitken’s race, 
the big blue Peugeot sailing over the 
boards at over 106 miles per hour. Fight- 
ing gamely, Christiaens worked his Sun- 
beam six from eighth place in the first 
lap to seventh, fifth, fourth, fifth, third 
and second at the finish. Limberg, in 
the Delage, ran a consistent race, running 
only in three positions—fifth, fourth and 
third—and holding the latter at the finish. 
Rickenbacher’s performance was very sim- 
ilar and carried him in fourth. 

There were frequent bursts of applause 
from the grandstand as the rapid spurts 
and quick passing and repassing took 
place on the straight-aways and when the 
cars swung high into the banks and shot 
down into the level again. The enthusiasm 
with which this race was followed fur- 
nished a strong argument in favor of short 
races with their attendant thrills and 
quick action, to say nothing of the abso- 


lute elimination of monotony in any form. 
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Queen's Cup 


INE ears started in the 50-mile 
Queen’s Cup race and four finished. 
These were Mulford’s Peugeot, Devlin’s 
Duesenberg, Franchi’s Pusun, and Lim- 
berg’s Delage. , 
At the finish of the first lap Aitken, in 
a Peugeot, followed closely by Mulford 
and Rickenbacher, was in the lead. Aljt- 


ken held this place for only one lap more, 


when the ill-fated Limberg assumed the 
lead, with Aitken following closely in his 
wake. Mulford was third and was going 
great guns in an effort to close up on 
Aitken. 

Limberg held first position for 20 miles, 
when Aitken finally passed him, with Mul- 
ford right at his heels—in fact, so close 
that Aitken’s commanding position was 
wrested away from him the very next lap, 
when Mulford assumed the lead and held 
it until the finish. 

Aitken Fights for Lead 

Aitken fought hard to regain the lead 
and held second place until the 46th mile, 
when he went out to change a right rear 
tire. Devlin, in a Duesenberg, after Ait- 
ken’s misfortune, stepped into second place 
and finished in that position. It was a 
pretty race between Devlin and Franchi, 
in a Pusun, with the two cars alternating 
each lap for leading position. The Pusun 
was closely behind Devlin from the six- 
teenth lap on and managed to take the 
lead on the twenty-first lap. This was 
was only momentary, as Devlin immedi- 
ately assumed the lead and stepped into 
second place. 

Limberg’s Delage, which held first posi- 
tion for 20 miles in the beginning of the 
event, finished fourth, after a great spurt 
from sixth position on the twenty-first lap. 

Rickenbacher, in a Maxwell, went out in 
the seventh lap with a broken oil lead. 
Up to that time he did not figure promi- 
nently in the running, his best position 
being third at the start. Henderson’s 
Maxwell ran in fifth, sixth and seventh 
position most of the race and finally 
dropped out in the fortieth mile. 
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Carl Limberg 


AKL LIMBERG, who, with his 
mechanician, Roxie A. Pallotti, 
was instantly killed when the Delage 
which he was driving collided with the 
upper rail of the Sheepshead Bay 
speedway in the 150-mile race for the 
Metropolitan trophy, was, like many 
other racing drivers, a graduate of 
the bicycle school. He rode in his first 
6-day bicycle race in Madison Square 
Garden in 1904, being paired with 
Hardy. Downing. With the latter’s 
brother, Burton Downing, Limberg 
took part in many races in the East. 
He began his motor car racing ca- 
reer several seasons ago and distin- 
guished himself as the driver of one 
of the speedy Chalmers cars on road 
courses. For several years he was the 
teammate of Harry Grant, who was 
fatally burned when his machine took 
fire on the same track last fall, a few 
days before the Astor cup race. He 
raced with Grant in the Chicago and 
Indianapolis 500-mile races. 
Limberg married a few years ago 
and has since then lived in New York. 
He was about 38 years old. 


The Delage wrecked and burning 


63 


Metropolitan Trophy 


TARTING out with a sensational burst 
S of speed in the 150-mile race, which 
proved to be the last on the, program, 
Limberg burst into the lead and headed 
the field for seven laps, when he was 
forced to yield to Mulford’s Peugeot, 
which went out on the ninth lap with a 
broken piston head, being the first car to 
stop at the pits. Resta’s Peugeot then 
took the lead for one brief lap, when 
Limberg again went to the fore and held 
his advantage for five laps until his fatal 
accident on the fifteenth circuit. 


An unavoidable accident, resulting in 
the death of Carl Limberg, driver of one 
of Harry Harkness’ team of Delages, and 
his mechanician, Roxi Pallotti, in the fif- 
teenth lap of the 150-mile race for the 
Metropolitan trophy, was the only dark 
cloud which marred an otherwise perfect 
afternoon of sport. Limberg was leading 
at the time, having been in first place 
since the start of the race except for the 
eighth and ninth laps, Mulford being in 
the lead in the former circuit of the track 
and Resta taking his place on the latter, 
only to relinquish it in turn to Limberg, 
who was driving an astonishingly fast 
race, the crowd giving him a roar of wel- 
come every time he swept into the home 
stretch in front of the grandstand. 
Limberg Drove High 

As he swept around the steep bank at 
the east end of the track on the fifteenth 
lap he sent his orange Delage high up 
on the slope so that he could take advan- 
tage of the height and sweep down into 
the home stretch at dizzying speed, as he 
had been doing throughout the race. Sud- 
denly a gasp, which could be heard above 
the snaredrum staccato of the rushing cars, 
went up from the thousands in the stands 
and around the track. The orange ear 
had veered toward the railing at the 
top of the bank, its driver striving to 
straighten it out. For a moment it 
seemed to shoot down the incline, then 
swung up against the railing and two 
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Changing tires on the J. J. R. 


blue-clad forms were silhouetted against 
the sky as Limberg and Pallotti were cat- 
apulted over the brink to fall headlong to 
the ground 50 feet below, the car seem- 
ing to leap in the air as its right rear 
wheel shot after the two men and then, 
turning abruptly, hurtled down the slope 
across the track and, turning over and 
over, crashed into the enclosure amid a 
cloud of dust and burst into flame. Im- 
mediately ambulances rushed to the spot 
expecting to find Limberg and Pallotti 
near the car, and when they found out 
what had happened, several ambulance 
surgeons rushed across the track at the 
risk of their lives and tried to scale 
the bank. Several succeeded and others 
slipped back down the incline just ahead 
of the oncoming racers. When the physi- 
cians reached Limberg, who was thrown 
nearly 100 feet from the track, they 
found that he had been killed instantly, 
while Pallotti was still breathing, but un- 
conscious; he died a few minutes later. 

Limberg’s car hit the fence a second 
time after throwing out the occupants 
and then rolled down the bank. 
Running Wild 

When Limberg’s car swerved toward the 
top of the bowl, his teammate, Jules De- 


back stretch and had been passed in turn 
by Limberg at the north end of the 
stretch, was less than 50 feet behind him 
and traveling at well over 100 miles per 
hour. Devigne says that Limberg’s right 
rear tire flew off, causing the accident. At 
the first sign of danger he swung his De- 
lage straight down the incline of the bank 
to avoid the wrecked car as it went tum- 
bling from the top of the slope. As he 
struck the bottom of the bowl, Devigne 
made a mighty effort to straighten his car 
out but as it rushed on to the flat concrete 
level, it spun around in three complete cir- 
cles, almost in its own length before De- 
vigne regained control and shot back on 
the track for the remaining 120 miles of 
the race in which he won second place. 
Many people, seeing his car shoot down 
the slope of the saucer, thought that it also 
was overturned and reports of a collision 
were rife in the grandstand until it was 
announced that Limberg’s car was the only 
one wrecked. 

Resta then took the lead and, although 
there seemed to be an almost perceptible 
slowing down of the drivers, as they saw 
from the smoke and flames rising from 
the burning Delage that a bad accident 
had taken place, Rickenbacher was soon 
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Delage trailing closely behind, and five 
other cars bringing up the rear. At 50 
miles Resta was only 1 second ahead of 
Rickenbacher, having covered the half- 
century in 29:35, as compared with the 
Maxwell pilot’s 29:36. Devigne was third, 
his time for the twenty-five circuits of 
the track being 30:33. 


The Adams Special had gone to the pits 
on the twelfth lap and changed a right 
rear tire in 1 minute and on the twenty- 
fifth lap Franchi’s Pusun went out of the 
race with a broken connecting rod. At 
the end of the thirty-sixth lap Resta 
swung up to the pits with his mechanician 
signalling that the left rear tire was flat. 
Rickenbacher took advantage of Resta’s 
predicament and dashed into the lead, es- 
tablishing a margin of 3 miles between 
him and the blue Peugeot, while Resta was 
at the pit. When 60 miles had been cov- 
ered Rickenbacher’s time record was 35:36 
and at 75 miles 44:43. Resta pushed his 
mount at a dare-devil speed and endeav- 
ored to make up the lost time, but the 
Maxwell had covered 80 miles in 47:42 
as compared with Resta’s 49:20. 

Devigne had brought his Delage to the 
pits in the twenty-sixth lap to change a 
left rear tire, completing the operation in 
40 seconds. The J. J. R. swung up for 
gasoline and oil two laps later and Ricken- 
bacher stopped at the fifty-eighth lap to 
repair a broken ignition cable. 


Resta Leads 


At 100 miles Resta was again in the 
lead with 1 hour and 58 seconds elapsed 
time as compared with Rickenbacher’s 
record of 1 hour, 2 minutes and 12 sec- 
onds, and Devigne’s 1 hour, 2 minutes and 
38 seconds, showing how close was the 
fight between the leaders. In the fifty- 
fourth lap Rickenbacher had crept up to 
Resta’s rear wheels, and in the fifty-eighth 
the speedy Peugeot was put out of the 
race with a cracked cylinder. From then 
on it was Rickenbacher’s race, although 
Devigne kept up a desperate fight, holding 
the lead from the sixtieth to the sixty- 
eighth lap with Rickenbacher close behind 
him. On the sixty-ninth lap Rickenbacher 
took the lead again and was never headed, 
the Delage following his Maxwell at the 
finish. The J. J. R. special went to the 
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pits on the sixtieth lap for 30 seconds to 
correct ignition trouble and Devigne’s 
Delage lost 2 precious minutes in the six- 
ty-sixth circuit in changing a right front 
tire, fire breaking out in the engine at 
the same time, which was quickly quenched 
by the extinguisher brigade at the pits. 
The J. J. R. special spent 1 minute and 
31 seconds at the pits on the sixty-seventh 
lap to change a right rear tire and in- 
spect its ignition, this being the last stop 
made during the race. 

After Rickenbacher had gained second 
place he held it to the end of the race, 
finishing in 1:33:31, with Devigne in his 
Delage close behind him in 1:35:11. Ira 
Vail, whose Hudson car did not make a 
single stop at the pits during the entire 
150 miles, captured third place in 1:38:34. 
Devlin’s Duesenberg was fourth and 
Adams, in the Adams special, fifth, these 
being the only cars left in the race at 
the finish. 


At the Pits 


HEEPSHEAD BAY SPEEDWAY, New 

York, May 13—During the three 
events at the Sheepshead Bay track there 
were but twenty pit stops, and out of this 
number eight were permanent. In the 
shorter events of 20 and 50 miles each a 
single stop was a serious matter, as the 
duration of the races was so short that 
even those in the lead could not afford to 
lose a fraction of a minute. In the 20- 
mile event, three stops were made at the 
pits all of which were permanent, as a 
single stop in this event naturally meant 
the loss of the race. No tire changes were 
made in the 20-mile race, four in the 50- 
mile and five in the 150-mile. 

Taking the pit work as a whole, it was 
quite easy to see that this was the first 
race of the season. The pit hands were 
poorly drilled and in many instances made 
mistakes which meant serious losses of 
time. In one instance, in which a car 
stopped for a change of spark plugs and 
water, while the driver and mechanic were 
removing and exchanging the plugs the 
pit attendants remained in the pits until 
they were finished. After the driver and 
mechanic had regained their seats in the 
car, the water was brought out to refill the 
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Pyrene men play the 


radiator. While this was going on the mo- 
tor stalled and additional time was lost 
during the ensuing debate as to who was 
to crank the car. 

This is but an example of the pit work 
in many of the stops. Tire changes of 1 
minute and 14 seconds and 1 minute and 
31 seconds indicate poorly-drilled pit teams 
and this is a department in which consid- 
erable room for improvement exists before 
the remaining races. 

Slow Tire Change 

As usual on the tire changes, the right 
rear suffered more than any other. No 
left fronts were changed but out of the 
eight, four were right rears, two left rears 
and two right fronts. Even in this phase 
of pit work, which should be so thoroughly 
rehearsed that it becomes second nature 
to the tire crew, there was considerable 
faltering. In one instance, one of the pit 
hands spent considerable time in endeav- 
oring to take the tire retaining nut off by 
turning it in the wrong direction. After 
he had thoroughly jammed the threads, it 
was only with the greatest difficulty that 
the nut was spun off to make the change 
of wheel. 

Ralph Mulford, profiting by the experi- 
ence of previous races on the high-speed 
circuit, had removed a portion of the tread 
of his Silvertown tire. The centrifugal 
action on the heavy treads at very high 
speeds causes them to be thrown off. Very 
few of the tires suffer through actual wear. 








hose on Devigne’s Delage 


It is by the combination of the heating ac- 
tion due to the rapid movement over the 
track and the centrifugal force which acts 
upon the weakened connection between the 
tire and tread. 

One of the interesting phases of the me- 
chanical troubles of the day was that of 
Christiaens in the Sunbeam car. This car 
was the favorite for the 150-mile event but 
had the misfortune to suffer its troubles in 
the 20-mile race. Christiaens in the Sun- 
beam was about one-quarter lap behind 
Aitken at the finish of the 20-mile event 
and evidently knew at that time that some- 
thing had gone wrong with his motor, for 
as he drew up to the pits at the close of 
the race, he immediately made a hurried 
inspection and found that a connecting rod 
had burned out. The destruction of the 
bearing, however, was not through any 
faulty handling of the car but due to a 
fracture of the aluminum crankcase through 
the action of the tachometer drive pulley. 
The Sunbeam’s Trouble | 

This pulley was mounted on the front 
end of the camshaft and was connected 
with the indicating mechanism inside the 
cowl. At the high speeds the probabilities 
are that the front bearing of the camshaft 
was over-stressed, finally resulting in the 
fracture. Immediately this occurred, the 
oil leaking from the crankcase starved the 
rod bearings and caused the burning out. 

A noticeable improvement this year is 
the seeming absence of spark plug trou- 
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Limberg’s last tire change 


bles. These may develop later, but in the 
events at Sheepshead Bay were scarce as 
compared with the Astor cup race. The 
difficulty which previously seemed to cause 
the spark plug troubles was in the failure 
to supply an adequate amount of water 
to keep the plugs cool. Resta changed his 
spark plugs in the 150-mile event, but 
when he started his engine again water 
ran down the outside, showing that a 
cracked waterjacket due to a broken valve 
had ended his chances. In all probability 
the spark plugs need not have been 
changed and the trouble was due to water 
entering the cylinder. 

Scanning the list of stops, it appears 
that lubricating troubles are still cropping 
up in greater number than they should. 
With the light pistons at high speeds it 
is extremely necessary to have a liberal 
supply of oil to replenish the film be- 
tween the piston and cylinder. The very 
first car out was troubled with a seized 
piston. Another car to be put out of an 
event for the same trouble was Ricken- 
backer’s Maxwell in the 50-mile event 
when a broken oil lead occurred in his 
eighth lap. Henderson’s Maxwell went out 
with a seized piston due to oil trouble in 
the same race. In all probability Mulford’s 
Peugeot which went out in the ninth lap 
in the 150-mile event after having won 
the previous race was troubled by the 
same weakness. 


Troubles Began Early 

Starting in the first race troubles came 
early. Bill Chandler, after making one 
lap, had to withdraw his Crawford special 
on account of a seized and broken piston. 
This race was but ten laps in length, but 
it served to eliminate Chandler from any 
further participation. The others to be 
eliminated in this race were the Adams 
special, which went out in the sixth lap 
on account of stripping the driving splines 
on the right rear axle shaft, and Mulford, 


who had to stop because a screw entering 
the nozzle passage of the carbureter be- 
came loose and the result was that the 
gasoline simply escaped from the float 
chamber, 


In the 50-mile event the first pit stop 
came when Rickenbacher brought his Max- 
well in for a quick tire change. He 
changed his right rear shoe in 20 seconds 
and was away without the loss of a serious 
amount of distance. In his next lap, how- 
ever, a broken oil lead forced him to stop 
and gave him an opportunity to make 
ready his car for the big event to come, 
which he won. 


In the twelfth lap, Limberg brought his 
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Delage to the pits for a left rear tire, 
which he changed in 30 seconds. Five laps 
later the other Delage, driven by Levigne, 
changed a right front tire. In this case 
the change was much slower, occupying 
a time of 1 minute and 14 seconds. Hen- 
derson’s Maxwell went out with oil trou- 
ble, which caused a seized piston in the 
twenty-first lap. The only other stop in 
this event was when Levigne in his Delage 
again changed a tire, this time the right 
rear. 


Mulford Goes Out 

Nine laps had been covered before the 
first car stopped at the pits in the 150- 
mile event. Then Mulford, in the Peugeot 
car, came limping in with a broken piston 
head which put him out of further run- 
ning. In the twelfth lap of the seventy- 
five lap event, the Adams special which, 
in the interval between the first and third 
events, had the rear axle trouble repaired, 
came in for a right rear tire change. 

The second one to be put permanently 
out of the race was the Peuson car, a com- 
bination of Peugeot chassis and Sunbeam 
motor. This went out in the twenty-sec- 
ond lap with a broken connecting rod. 
There were no troubles after the twenty- 
sixth lap, when Levigne’s Delage changed 
a left rear tire in 40 seconds, until the 
twenty-eighth lap, when Watson, in the 
J. J. R., which was running slowly but 
steadily as compared to the other cars on 
the track, stopped for gasoline and oil. 

After the twenty-eighth lap the race 
was a steady grind until the fifty-sixth 
lap was reached. Here Resta, in the Peu- 
geot, changed a right rear tire. The pit 
work of Resta’s men was not what it 
should have been in making this change, 
as it took a full minute before the new 
wheel was slipped in place. 














Motor Sizes and Equipment of Cars 

No. Car Driver Mechanic Cyl. Bore Stroke Displ. Carb. Mag. 
6 Delage ........ Limberg .... Pallotti, ..... 4 94 160 274 Claudel Mea 
10 Delage ........Lecain ......Moore ....... 4 94 160 274 Zenith Bosch 
7 Delage ........-Devigne ..... Bellocchi .... 4 94 160 274 Claudel Mea 
12 Peusun ...... .-Franchi ..... Ambroseo ... 4 94 160 274 Zenith Bosch 
14 Duesenberg ...Devlin ......Newgard .... 4 3% 6%. 298.2 Miller Bosch 
9 Peugeot ....... BRREGE ccccc cocccccccesccse 4& BG 6.6 274 Zenith Bosch 
Peugeot ...... .Resta .......Dahnke ..... 4 3.6 6.6 274 Zenith Bosch 

3 Peugeot .......Aitken ......Becker ...... 4 3.6 6.6 274 Zenith Bosch 
11 Maxwell .......Rickenbacher. Latta ....... 4 3% 6% 298.2 Miller Bosch 
5 Maxwell ....... Henderson ..Clipping ..... 4 3% 634 298.2 Miller Bosch 
45. J. BResocoes .. Watson .....Kintsch ..... 4 3638/64 6 299 H.&N. Bosch 
18 Adams Spec....Adams ......Edwards .... 4 3% 63% 298.2 Master Bosch 
16 Crawford Spec.Chandler ....Johnson ..... 4 3% 6% 298.8 Zenith Bosch 
2 Crawford Spec.Lewis ..... ..Alexander ... 4 3% 634 298.8 Miller Bosch 
8 Erwin Forty...G. Bergdoll..H. Muller.... 4 4 515/16 298 Master Bosch 
22 Erwin Forty....Stecher ..... Pee sccccs 4 8 515/16 298 Master Bosch 
1 Sunbeam ..... .Christiaens ..Christiaens .. 6 81% 156 294 Claudel Bosch 
eo eee (| eee Leuderman .. 6 3% 5 288 Hudson Delco 

— 
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A broken ignition cable connecting the 
magneto with the No. 4 spark plug held 
out Rickenbacher in the Maxwell for 1 
minute and 55 seconds in his fifty-eighth 
lap. This delay, however, was his last 
and after splicing the wire he went out 
to a victorious finish. It was in the fifty; 
eighth lap for Resta, also, in which his 
final troubles occurred, when he stopped 
for what he thought was a change of plugs 
but which proved to be a completely 
broken cylinder. 


An Ingenious Repair 

In the sixtieth lap the J. J. R. Special 
paused for 30 seconds to inspect the igni- 
tion system, which was misfiring. Using 
the double ignition system for two sets 
of plugs he was able to clear a clogged 
plug by short-circuiting the plug on one 
side, causing the current to build up on 
the other side, thus burning away the in- 
terruption. When he stopped seven laps 
later he changed the right rear tire, he 
again inspected the ignition but went on 
without making any adjustments to his 
motor. 

In the sixty-sixth lap, Devigne’s Delage 
afforded an opportunity for the Pyrene 
fire-extinguisher squad to demonstrate its 
efficiency. Looking through the louvres of 
the hood, the side of Devigne’s engine 








Baker in the eight-cylinder Cadillac which set a new transcontinental record 


Cadillac Breaks Transcontinental Record 


Baker Lowers Previous Mark by Driving from 
Los Angeles to New York in 74} Days 


in a Stutz last May. On that trip, the 


EW YORK, May 15—Shattering all 
N distance covered was 3,728.4 miles. On 


previous transcontinental motor car 


We 


resembled gazing at the grate of a fur- 
nace. The car was immediately sur- 
rounded by a group of white-clad figures, 
who proceeded to deluge the car and its 
occupants with the flame-killing liquid. To 
the spectators in the grandstand who 
could not see the fire but who could see 
the stream of Pyrene, the scene was highly 
amusing. It was only after considerable 
persuasion that the firemen were induced 
to cease their efforts after the blaze had 


records by dashing across the continent in 
7 days, 11 hours and 52 minutes, E. G. 
Baker, accompanied by W. F. Sturm, in a 
Standard Cadillac eight, today arrived in 
this city. 

The car left Los Angeles, Cal., at 12:01 
on May 8, and covering the distance of 
3,471 miles to this city, arrived at Broad- 
way and Forty-second street today at 2:53 
p. m. 

The former record was 11 days, 7 hours 





been extinguished. 


EE 


and 15 minutes, made by Baker and Sturm 
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Entered in the May 13 Events 

Tires Wheel Motor- 
Plugs No.Pistons Valve Oil Wheels Make’ Size Base Shocks meter 
KL G. 4Steel Steel 16 Oilzum Rudge Silvertown 34x4% 106 Htfd. Yes 
KL G. 4Magnlum Steel 16 Oilzum Rudge Silvertown 34x4% 106 Htfd. Yes 
KL G. 4Steel Steel 16 Oilzum Rudge Silvertown 34x4% 106 Htfd. Yes 
KL. G. 4S8teel Steel 16 Oilzum Rudge Silvertown 34x4% 106 Htfd. Yes 
Rajah 8Magnlum Tungsten 16 Oilzum Rudge Silvertown 32x4% 106 Htfd. Yes 
Rajah 4Magnlum Tungsten 16 Oilzum Rudge Silvertown 34x4% 106 Htfd. Yes 
KL.G. 4Magnlum Tungsten 16 Oilzum Rudge Silvertown 35x5** 106 Htfd. Yes 
KL. G. 4Steel Tungsten 16 Oilzum Rudge Silvertown 34x4% 106 Htfd. Yes 
Rajah 4Magnlum Tungsten 16 Oilzum Houk Silvertown 106 Htfd. Yes 
K.L.G. 4Magnlum Tungsten 16 Oilzum Houk  Silvertewn 106 Htfd. Yes 
Bosch 8 Magnlum Tungsten 8 Mobiloil Rudge Silvertown 33x4% 101 Htfd. Yes 
Rajah © §Magnlum Tungsten 16 Mobiloil Rudge Thermoid 34x4% 100 Htfd. Yes 
Rajah 8Magnlum Tungsten 16 Oilzum Rudge Silvertown 33x4% 106 Htfd. Yes 
Rajah 8Magnlum Tungsten 16 Oilzum Rudge Silvertown 33x4% 106 Htfd. Yes 
Rajah 8Magnlum Tungsten 8 Mob’l B- Rudge Silvertown 32x4%* 108 Htfd. Yes 
Rajah 8Magnlum Tungsten 8 Mob’lB Rudge Silvertown 32x4%* 108 Htfd. Yes 
KL. c 6Aluminum’- Steel 24 Mixed Rudge Silvertown 35x5 113 Htfd.\ Yes 
Rajah 6 Iron Tungsten 12 Veedol Rudge Silvertown 34x4% 104%Htfd. Yes 

* 33x5 tires rear. 
** 35xd tires rear. 

— 














both trips, Baker was the only driver, get- 
ting only 19 hours sleep. 

Deplorable road conditions were experi- 
enced -and much difficulty in getting 
through mud holes also was experienced. 
Baker states that he could have negotiated 
the distance in 1 day less but for the poor 
weather conditions and bad roads. Rain 
at Kansas City held him up practically 1 
day or 300 miles. The hardest riding was 
through Missouri, where at one time the 
ear was able only to make 10 miles in 2 
hours. 

The greatest distance covered was 567.2 
miles on the third day’s run into Dodge 
City, on May 11. The total for the 3 days 
was 1,655.9 miles. This was an average 
of over 551 miles daily, and an average 
of 20.9 miles for every hour of the 24. 
In 1915, Baker went by way of Phoenix, 
Ariz., and El Paso, Tex., before heading 
northward through Texas into Kansas. 
Baker’s mileage the first 3 days of last 
year’s run was 1,245.5, as compared to 
1,655.9 miles for the first 3 days this year. 
Comparing this time with that of a rail- 
road train, it is shown that the latter 
takes 90 hours between Los Angeles and 
New York City, to cover a distance of 
3,240 miles and uses twenty engines. 





STUDIOUS DENBY USERS GET PRIZES 

Detroit, Mich. May 13—Three prizes 
have been awarded by the Denby Motor 
Truck Co. to users of its trucks who have 
taken its business-building and sales-effi- 
ciency course in salesmanship, recently 
inaugurated. These prizes, which are given 
for high scholarship standing, were as 
follows: First prize, $200, R. S. Hillman, 
New Galilee, Pa.; second prize, $150, A. 
Morseman, Burr Oak, Mich.; third prize, 
$75, Charles B. Smith, Detroit. 
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Sheepshead Bay Races as Seen by Cartoonist 
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$60,000,000 Merger of Parts Makers 


Perlman Rim, Remy, Hyatt, New Departure and 


ETROIT, Mich., May 12—Financial 
1) circles are agog over the completion 
of a giant merger of several of the lead- 
ing parts and accessory-making concerns 
under the name of the United Motors 
Corp., with 1,200,000 shares of stock hav- 
ing no par value designated. The capital 
involved is probably in the neighborhood 
of $60,000,000, and the concerns to be 
merged are the newly-organized Perlman 
Rim Corp., New York and Jackson, Mich.; 
Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co., Day- 
ton, O., maker of the Delco electric appar- 
atus; Remy Electric Co., Anderson, Ind., 
and Detroit, manufacturer of electric ap- 
paratus; Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, N. J., and Detroit, manufacturer of 
roller bearings; New Departure Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, Conn., manufacturer of ball bear- 
ings. 

It is stated that each company will 
maintain its present officers and iden- 
tity and name, the United Motors Corp. 
simply acting as a holding company. An 
underwriting syndicate has been formed to 
handle the stocks of each of the five com- 
panies. It is understood that the Perlman 
concern enters the merger on the basis of 
two shares of the new stock for each 
share of Perlman Rim stock. 

W. OC. Durant Figures in Deal 

W. C. Durant, president of the Chevro- 
let Motor Co. and a big factor in the Gen- 
eral Motors interests, is one of the princi- 
pal figures in the new accessory combine, 
as well as the newly-organized Perlman 
Rim concern. 

L. G. Kaufmann, president of the Chat- 
ham & Phoenix National Bank, New York, 
and director of the General Motors Co. 
and of the Chevrolet company, is also 
prominently associated with the United 
Motors Corp. It is stated that the direc- 
tors of the holding company will be repre- 
sentatives of the various accessory firms 
in the combine. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., vice-president and 
general manager of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., Newark, N. J., and Detroit, 
Mich., is president, and Edward A. Deeds, 
president of the Dayton Engineering Lab- 
oratories Co., Dayton, O., vice-president. 
De Witt Page, president of the New De- 
parture Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., is secre- 
tary and treasurer. These men, together 
with L. G. Kaufman, president of the Chat- 
ham & Phoenix National Bank, New York, 
and S. A. Fletcher, a prominent banker of 
Indianapolis, Ind., comprise the board of 
directors. 


WEBBER MAXWELL VICE-PRESIDENT 
Detroit, Mich., 
Webber, assistant general manager of 
the Maxwell Motor Car Co., has -been 


May 12—Orlando F, 


Dayton Engineering Afhliate 


elected a vice-president of the company 
in addition to retaining his previous con- 
nection. The company declared its regular 
dividend of 1% per cent on the first pre- 
ferred stock. It is stated that about 


~ $5,000,000 will be earned this fiscal year, 


which closes July 31. This is sufficient for 
regular dividends upon the two preferred 
stock issues, and about 27 per cent on the 
common. 





PACKARD TO TEST AERO MOTORS 

Detroit, Mich., May 13—Practical tests 
of the first big aircraft motor manufac- 
tured by the Packard Motor Car Co. will 
take place early in July at Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. These tests will be made with a 
Sloane aeroplane of the tractor type. The 
big motor will be designed to develop 300 
horsepower. 

A small aeroplane car made 102 miles in 
59.56 minutes in tests at Sheepshead Bay. 
On the straightaway, a speed of 118 miles 
per hour was reached. Its only purpose is 
to make tests of aircraft motors. The 
aircraft motor tried out on the speedway 
has cylinders cast in blocks of three, and 
two overhead valves to each cylinder. The 
larger one, which has approximately 900 
inches piston displacement, will be built 
exactly like the smaller, except for the 
difference in dimensions. 





HUDSON RAISES PRICES $100 

Detroit, Mich., May 13—The Hudson 
Motor Car Co. advanced the prices of its 
various models fitted to the Super-Six 
chassis by $100 4 days ago. Public an- 
nouncement of this change was not made 
until today. The new price on the phaeton 
model and the two-passenger roadster is 
$1,475, while the four-passenger roadster 
type now sells for $1,525; the cabriolet at 
$1,775, and the sedan at $2,000. 





H. A. L. TWELVES LEAVE FACTORY 

Cleveland, O., May 13—Shipments of the 
new H. A. L. Twelve, manufactured by the 
H. A. Lozier Co., are under way. Last 
week was also a veritable dealers’ drive- 
away week. Traveling via the open road, 
they drove to New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo and other cities in the new 
car. 





WILLYS RE-ELECTED BY OVERLAND 

Toledo, O., May 12—The regular annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Willys- 
Overland Co. was held here recently, in 
conformity with the new by-laws adopted 
last fall, which changed the fiscal year 
from closing June 30 to December 31. 
Hereafter, the annual meeting will be held 
the second Tuesday in May. 

All of the old officers were reélected. 


John N. Willys was retained as president; 
H. T. Dunn, vice-president; H. L. Shepler, 
vice-president; Isaac Kinsey, vice-presi- 
dent; C. A. Earl, vice-president; Walter 
Stewart, treasurer; Royal R. Scott, secre- 
tary. The board of directors consists of 
these officials and James Kepperly and 
Rathbun Fuller. 





WARD SPECIAL TO COST MORE 
New York, May 12—The Ward Motor 
Vehicle Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., has an- 
nounced to prospective buyers of its 750- 
pound electric delivery vehicle, that prices 
on this particular model will be increased 
on May 20. 





PENNA REDUCES TIRE PRICE 


Jeanette, Pa., May 16—The Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co. has made public a reduced list 
on its Vacuum Cup and Ebony tread tires 
effective May 15. It varies from 10 to 13 
per cent. The reduction, however, is not 
general with other tire companies, none of 
them expecting a reduction. To the con- 
trary several of them predict a rise in the 
near future in view of the higher cost of 
raw material. This is offset in part by the 
statement from another large concern that 
changes of any nature are not likely until 
September 1. The reduction in the case of 
the Pennsylvania tires was made possible in 
the face of rising prices of materials by the 
increased economies of large production in 
the new factory. 

The Vacuum Cup style is guaranteed for 
6,000 miles and the Ebony tread style for 
5,000 miles. 

Prices on tubes remain unchanged. The 34 
by 4 tire Vacuum Cup carried the old price 
of $34.85, while the new price is $30.30. 
The old price of the Ebony Tread, 34 by 4, 
was $26.30, and the new price is $25.75. 





ANOTHER 3-CENT FUEL? 


Boston, Mass., May 12—Another man 
with a substitute for gasoline has made 
his appearance, this time at Stoneham, a 
little suburb of Boston. His name is 
Daniel E. Smith, an attorney. While he 
claims to be the inventor it is believed 
that a young fellow who has a reputation 
for experimenting in chemistry is the real 
inventor and Smith is representing him. 

According to Mr. Smith, the chemicals 
are simple, and they are of American 
manufacture. They may be procured any- 
where and when mixed with water 
furnish a fuel at 3 cents a gallon. He 
says all the operator of a car has to do 
is to fill the car with the mixture, and 
when the tank is empty pour in 5 gallons 
of water and empty the contents of a 
6-ounce bottle in the water and he can 
eontinue on his journey. 
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ALL it spring fever if you like, the great out-of-doors is call- 

ing you with an insistency that knows no compromise. As 
the May days lengthen and the Month of Brides floats on the not 
far distant horizon ready to supplant the first of the non-oyster 
months when the midnight hour is tolled on May 31, we cannot 
help but think of the two weeks or a month that is alloted us to 
commune with Nature each year. And June is not only a month 
of brides—but is the opening month of vacation touring. 


= & 


LL distances were shortened when the motor car reached out of 
the embryo stage, but just how much was clipped from the 
miles was not fully realized until last year, when motoring 
reached the zenith of its popularity. Theoretically more Americans 
studied geography last year than ever before in history. They 
learned of our United States in the most pleasant way—motoring 
through it—and the lesson taught—and by the way it was an 
object lesson—was to them what finishing the grammar school is 
to the boy or girl eager for advanced grades. 


Getting Out in the Open 


HOSE who learned about America last year for the first time 
have sown their knowledge in the form of agressive propa- 
ganda and the net result is that touring in this country appears to 
be on the threshold of a tremendous increase over 1915. You who 
have a car, and it does not matter whether it be the last word in 
design and quality or one of an early vintage, will want to be in 
the vanguard when the season opens up in earnest. Have you 
thought where you will go? If you have do you feel satisfied that 
your knowledge of the particular field you have chosen in which to 
spend your summer outing is complete? 
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N this issue from 5 to 59 you will find much to help you 

in selecting the vacation land that offers the most appeal 
to your own particular fancies, or if you already know where you 
intend to go, then the same information will equip you with a 
knowledge as to what you should see and insure you against missing 
some place that you would want to visit. We give you informa- 
tion concerning the major tourgrounds of the country. 


Lesson of Sheepshead Bay 


Wes the opening of the racing season of 1915 there was 
one special trouble which seemed to reach everyone and 
that was spark plugs. There were, of course, exceptions, but 
plugs eaused more or less serious distress to nearly all the 
competitors while getting ready for Indianapolis. At the start 
of the 1916 season the spark plug appears to have returned to 
its normal place, again to have become a thing which stays 
there and does the work but lets you forget its existence. This 
is partly explained by changes in the plugs themselves but only 
to an extremely small extent, mainly it is due to the fact that 
engineers have found ways of putting the plugs in the cylinder 
so that they will not collect oil and will be amply cooled. Last 
year the few cars that had plugs placed correctly suffered no 
trouble with ignition. Now we are wise to it and, with the 
really magnificent plugs now being made, there is no longer any 
doubt about getting the motor to explode its charges. The 
limiting factor now is the strength of the parts, especially of 
pistons, connecting rods and their attendant detail. 
x ¥ 

UBRICATION also is a factor, it must be very copious and 

very certain for the maintained high speed of a speedway 
like Sheepshead Bay. The metal of the bearings and the metal 
of the crankshaft must never touch each other, not for the 
smallest fraction of a second. Just as long as the film of oil 
keeps the spinning shaft from contact with the bearing metal 
the latter is as safe from injury as is a plank an inch off the 
buzz saw, but let the oil fail for an instant and the shaft cuts 
into the bearing like the buzz saw in the plank when the two 
are pushed together. In brief, the engineering lessons of the 
opening race of the 1916 season may be summed up by saying 
that the limiting factor is now the strength of steel. To improve 
upon present speeds it seems there is need for stronger metal 
rather than for changed design. 


¥. z 


F course the fate of the tires is always interesting. The 
day was neither hot nor cool and the wood track is par- 
ticularly kind to tires, so the fact that they did so well is scarcely 


an indication that equal results are to be expected on the hot 
brick at Indianapolis. The recent discovery that tires are often, 
caused to fail by reason of the tread pulling off the carcass on 
account of the centrifugal force has enabled precaution to be 
taken. Consequently, Mulford has adopted the scheme of trim- 
ming off the top of the tread of each tire with a knife, and 
some of the other drivers are using tires which have been slightly 
worn by previous running at slower speed. If the results of this 
treatment are all that is being claimed, the effect is sure to be 
that tire makers will put out some shoes with thinner treads. 
This makes the prospect for the rest of the season very interest- 
ing indeed. 
ze a 

NE of the most striking things about the 150-mile race was 

the showing of the Hudson, a super-six with little altera- 
tion beyond a change of body and gear ratio and an easing of 
the pistons. The car was bought a week ago from the Brooklyn 
dealer and converted into shape for the track by Ira Vail. It 
seems amazing that this car could have contrived to cover 150 
miles in only 5 short minutes more time than was taken by 
the winning Maxwell. The writer was instinctively reminded 
of the Coup de L’Auto held at Dieppe, France, in 1912, when 
the three Sunbeams did so well, taking first and second place. 
These were nothing but specially tuned up stock chassis and 
caused great surprise, as they were pitted against a huge field 
of special racing machines. The moral is that plenty of speed 
is to be got from a good stock car, and that the best stock 
ears of the day could provide a field that would give very 
exciting racing. 


= ® 


S was remarked at the close of last season, it seems that 

the Peugeots are barely strong enough for the immense 
power they are now developing. The skilled men who have 
been handling them have certainly got more power than was 
originally obtained in France, but the power can only just be 
contained within the cylinders. The Maxwells are obviously in 
splendid shape. Last year they took some time to get into 
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their stride, so to speak, but the great amount of work put into 
them during the winter showed in the result at Sheepshead Bay 
last Saturday. 
ze x 

HRISTIAEN’S Sunbeam six is yet to prove its mettle. In 

the short race which it so nearly won it showed a fine 
turn of speed, in fact it was a hot favorite for the 150-mile 
event. The accident to the tachimeter drive which caused loss 
of oil and so a burnt bearing was one of those petty misfortunes 
which do not reflect in the least upon the staunchness of the 
car as a whole. The car runs very sweetly. The Delage team, 


now unhappily reduced to two, has shown up very well indeed. 


The cars have proved beyond all doubt that the trouble which 
beset them in the French Grand Prix of 1914 was a temporary 
matter as was announced at the time. Whether it is the posi- 
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tive closing of the valve by cam action, or whether the exhaust 
opens extra early, there is something which causes them to 
produce a crackling roar which is entirely distinctive. 


ZR ze 

HE Duesenbergs with sixteen-valve engines are like the 

‘Delages in this respect, having an exceptionally loud 
exhaust, but it is quite a different sound, notwithstanding. 
These motors appear to be working well and to be a big advance 
upon the excellent eight-valve engines which Duesenberg was 
using most of last year. Sheepshead Bay racing has shown that 
anticipations regarding the generally good condition of the 
leading cars were not unfounded. There remain a number of 
others to make their 1916 bow at Indianapolis and if they are 
as good a bunch mechanically as those which fought on Saturday, 
May 13, May 30 is assured of a magnificent contest. 


To Make Co-Operation in Exports Lawtul 


OR more than 2 years co-operation to increase export 
trade has been a slogan of American business men. The 
agitation for the passage of an act permitting combined effort 
in export fields has now taken shape in a bill which is before the 
Senate at Washington. For nearly a year the Federal Trade 
Commission has been investigating competitive conditions affect- 
ing Americans in international trade. It has found that one 
important reason for the success of European manufacturers in 
foreign markets is their superior organizations. American manu- 
facturers find that foreign makers often undersell them here 
because of syndicate agreements such as Germany has, under 
which prices are maintained at home while special low prices 
are made on exports. 
z z 
bie upshot of the commission’s report just sent to the senate 
is @ unanimous recommendation that the Sherman act be 
so amended as to permit business men to use the same weapons 
which foreign manufacturers have so long employed and so 
successfully. What the best minds in Europe have approved 
American manufacturers can now only attempt under peril of 
being put on trial as law breakers. 


F Americans are to enter the markets of the world on equal 
terms with their organized competitors and their organized 
customers, they must be free to unite their efforts. We are in 
danger of being misled into over-confidence and baseless self- 
assurance by the imposing totals of our present abnormal foreign 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the seventy- 
ninth of a series of illustrations and thumb 
nall sketches of the scenic and historic worn- 
ders of America to be published in Motor Age 
for the purpose of calling the attention of 
motorists to the points of interest in their 
own country. 


NO. 79—SNAKE RIVER IN WASHING- 
TON 


ONE of us listen kindly to a visit to 

the Rwer Styx, but in the illustration 
at the right you see it. However, this is a 
part of the Snake River just below Sho- 
shone Falls in Washington and is called the 
Styx at this point. The scenery in this 
section is very beautiful and far from such 
as we wmagine surrounds the Styx that 
comes to our mind when first we hear the 
name mentioned. 
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trade. A great part of our present trade is purely war business 
which will end with peace. Another part is inforced buying 
by parties cut off from former sources of supply, and unfortu- 
nately much of this business is being done on terms and by 
methods that are alienating the purchasers and that insure the 
diversion of their trade to other countries at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Moreover, the end of the war will doubtless see vigorous 
efforts by Europeans to recapture lost trade. Therefore, the 
commission believes earnest thought should be given to measures 
for the improvement of our foreign business, and the immediate 
amendment of the anti-trust laws is therefore urged. 


x 

HE commission calls attention to two chief dangers from 
T co-operative export organizations of American manufac- 
turers and producers. -They may be used to exploit the home 
market and they may be employed unfairly against individual 
American exporters in foreign trade. These dangers, the com- 
mission declares, must be faced frankly and provided against 
fully; but confidence is expressed that this can be done without 
sacrificing the essential advantages of joint action and without 
altering the policy of the anti-trust laws or interfering with 
their inforcement. Thus specific extension of the law prohibiting 
unfair methods of competition to export trade and requirement 
of full reports to the Federal Trade Commission from co-opera- 
tive export organizations will protect the individual exporter, 
while the enforcement of the anti-trust laws will prevent the 
use of such organizations to effect restraint of trade or monopoly. 
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By W. F. Bradley 


Motor Age War Correspondent in Europe 


ARIS, April 14—The complete destruc- 
tion of a German Zeppelin and its 
crew by the fire from a French motor anti- 
aircraft gun has attracted attention to the 
role played by the motor car in the war 
against airships. Although the airship was 
brought down on February 21, all the facts 
in connection with its destruction have 
been made public only recently. There 
had been considerable aerial activity in 
the Revigny district north of Bar-le-Duc 
and south of Verdun during February 21. 
During the morning about a dozen en- 
emy aeroplanes got over Bar-le-Duc and 
dropped bombs which caused only mate- 
rial damage. A second bombardment by 
fifteen aeroplanes was made during the 
afternoon, when civilians were killed at 
Revigny. This time French aeroplanes at- 
tacked the invaders, and succeeded in 
bringing down one of the German machines, 
while two others dropped into their own 
lines apparently in a damaged condition. 
Heard by Scouts 

The same evening about 8:30 o’clock the 
listening posts announced that two Zep- 
pelins had crossed over the lines near St. 
Menehould and were working towards the 
south, evidently in the direction of Bar-le- 
Duc. Immediately the motor searchlights 
were put into action, and two converging 
rays of light picked up the first of the two 
Zeppelins flying at a height of 6,000 feet. 
The airship was heading directly towards 
Revigny station. The Zeppelin discovered, 
two 75 mm. guns mounted on motor car 
chassis, got into action. 

In the absence of the superior officer, 
the two guns were commanded by an ad- 
jutant who ordered incendiary shells to 
be fired. The first shot passed very close 
to the airship; the four following shots 
were placed around the Zeppelin; finally 
the sixth shot passed through the center 
of the airship from bottom to top. In a 
few minutes the aerial vessel was in flames, 
but no perceptible explosion took place. 
Very slowly the burning airship began to 
settle down, while pieces of the envelope 
became detached. After a while the rate 
of descent decreased and the crew could be 
seen throwing bombs and other heavy 
articles overboard, without however, any 
appreciable result. When at a height of 
600 feet from the ground one of the crew, 
an under officer, threw himself overboard. 

Finally the airship reared and plunged 
to the earth; the carcass telescoped and 
the flames completed the destruction. Of 
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Firing on Zeppelin in 
northern France 


the fourteen persons who remained aboard 
only one could be partially recognized by 
portions of his uniform. It was discov- 
ered that the airship was the L.Z. 77, in 
charge of Major Horn, of Fribourg. The 
Zeppelin carried four motors built by May- 
bach, of 7 by 8.6 inches bore and stroke, 
each one weighing 990 pounds. The L.Z. 
77 carried 11%4 tons of bombs, varying in 
weight from 100 to 220 pounds each. 

The motor searchlights which contrib- 
uted towards the destruction of the Zep- 
pelin are 30-horsepower touring car chas- 
sis carrying a searchlight of 24-inch diam- 
eter. Several types are in use, but the 
most common practice now is to have two 
motors, the smaller one at the rear driving 
the dynamo which supplies current for the 
searchlight. This simplifies the construc- 
tion of the chassis and leaves the main: mo- 
tor free for its ordinary duties. The 
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searchlight is mounted on the center of 
the chassis, the relative positions thus be- 
ing: main motor in front under bonnet, 
searchlight behind driver, auxiliary motor 
and dynamo at rear. There is thus a radia- 
tor at each end of the chassis. In some 
cases the dynamo is driven by the main 
motor off the gearset; and on another type 
the searchlight is carried on a pneumatie 
tired trailer. The first type described, 
however, is the most commonly used. 
The anti-aircraft gun used for this work 
is the French 75 mm. field piece designed 
for high-angle fire and, when directed 
against Zeppelins, firing incendiary shells. 
The chassis is a modified 3-ton truck type 
built by both De Dion Bouton and Schnei- 
der, the motor in each case being a four- 
cylinder of 4.7 by 5.5 inches bore and 
stroke. There is nothing special in motor 
and gearbox, and final drive is by internal 
gears. The gun is mounted on a revolving 
platform immediately above the rear axle, 
but when going into action the weight is 
all taken off the road wheels by means of 
six quick-actng hydraulic jacks. The load 
is not taken off the front wheels. 


The French motorized searchlights which pick out aerial enemies 
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American Cars Popular 


Export Figures Show Steady 
Gain in Motors Shipped 
to Foreign Lands 


Ship $29,261,446 in Passenger Ve- 
hicles in 9 Months Ending March 


ASHINGTON, D. C., May 12—The 
W popularity of American-built motor 
ears is growing all the time in foreign 
climes, the latest government statistics 
show. During the month of March last, 
according to figures compiled by the bu- 
reau of statistics, 1,878 commercial cars, 
valued at $4,909,179, were shipped abroad, 
as against 1,339 commercial cars, valued 
at $4,725,563, exported during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. The exports 
of passenger cars increased from 2,429 
ears, valued at $1,958,302, in March, 1915, 
to 5,539 cars, valued at $3,726,939, in March 
last, while the exports of parts, not in- 
cluding engines and tires, increased from 
$762,386 to $1,858,247 during the same 
periods. 

The figures for the 9 months’ period 
ended March show astounding increases in 
exports. It will amaze many to learn that 
during the 9 months ended March, 1916, 
there were 38,795 pleasure cars, valued at 
$29,261,446, exported to all parts of the 
globe, while during the same period of 
last year the exports totaled 11,563 cars, 
valued at $9,551,731. Exports of commer- 
cial cars also show a remarkable gain from 
6,313 cars, valued at $18,737,487, during 
the 9 months ended March, 1915, to 16,345 
cars, valued at $43,638,900 during the cor- 
responding period of 1916. 

Tracing the Sales 

It is interesting to trace the different 
parts of the world where these tremendous 
shipments of motor cars went during the 
periods under consideration. Of course, 
the warring nations in Europe are import- 
ing thousands of cars, but other sections 
of the world are also beginning to buy 
American-built cars at a rate that must 
be pleasing to every manufacturer who is 
looking into the foreign field. 

Looking over the figures one finds that 
France imported 948 cars, valued at $2,- 
405,437, from this country in March last, 
as against 460 cars, valued at $1,918,053, 
imported during the same month of last 
year. During the 9 months’ period these 
exports increased from 2,896 cars, valued 
at $8,325,140, in 1915, to 5,147 cars, valued 
at $13,203,663, in 1916. 

The exports of cars to the United King- 
dom fell off in March last as compared 
with the exports for the same month of 
last year, but during the 9 months’ period 
there was a big gain. In March a year 
ago 1,566 cars, valued at $2,468,014, were 
exported to King George’s Islands, while 
in March last the number was 1,367 and 
the value $1,711,672. During the 9 months 
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of 1916 no less than 16,107 cars, valued at 
$22,089,418 were shipped there, as against 
6,197 cars, valued at $8,915,029, exported 
during the same period of 1915. 

South America continues to loom up 
strong as a buyer of American-built cars. 
Here are some of the telling figures: Ar- 
gentina bought 357 cars, valued at $185,- 
099, in March last, and during the 9 
months’ period of 1916 the purchases 
amounted to 2,992 cars, valued at $1,384,- 
959. Brazil imported forty cars in March, 


‘ the value of which was $25,408; during 


the 9 months the importations amounted 
to 184 cars, valued at $114,929. Chile 
took thirty-nine cars in March, valued at 
$27,352, and 579 cars, valued at $400,741, 
during the 9 months, while Venezuela 
bought 68 cars, valued at $41,567, in 


March, and 369 cars, valued at $239,752 


during the 9 months. Under this same 
heading 413 cars, valued at $234,869, 
were shipped during the 9 months of 1916, 
as against 808 cars, valued at $434,051, 
for the whole of South America during 
this same period last year. 





PACKARD FILLS ARMY ORDER QUICKL 

Detroit, May 15—The Packard Motor 
Car Co. is patting itself on the back today 
for the celerity with which it filled an order 
for fifty-six, 3-ton army motor trucks, re- 
ceived from the war department at 3 p. m. 
Sunday. Immediately all available men 
were pressed into service, and by 7 p. m. 
the trucks were loaded on cars and only 
awaited final shipping instructions in order 
to be on their way to Fort Sam Houston, 
at San Antonio, Texas. The order called 
for the fitting of the regulation army trans- 
fer bodies, and painting them the standard 
olive drab that characterizes all army 
equipment of the kind. The Packard com- 
pany had anticipated the order to the ex- 
tent of having made a number of the 
bodies in advance, so that the trucks left 
Detroit with only the paint wet. 
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Will Unfurl Old Glory 


Flag Day Celebration Will Be 
Unique Along Lincoln 
Highway June 14 


Salute of Rifles and Cannons to Re- 
verberate from Coast to Coast 


ETROIT, Mich., May 15—A band of 

waving American flags, stretching 
across the continent from New York to 
San Francisco—a salute of rifles and can- 
non that will reverberate from coast to 
coast—the national hymn from thousands 
of voices and instruments—these are the 
plans that are being promoted for cele- 
brating Flag Day, June 14, along the 
route of the Lincoln highway. 


Haphazard Recognition 


In former years the paying of respect 
to our flag on Flag Day has been more or 
less haphazard and, in many cases, has 
been completely neglected. Patriotism in 
our school children, while not lacking, has 
not been inculcated in as thorough a man- 
ner as good Americans might wish. 

It is proposed that flags shall be raised 
on every schoolhouse and public building 
situated on the Lincoln highway from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, at exactly the 
same time on June 14. It is intended 
that, as the flags flutter upwards on thou- 
sands of poles along the 3,331 miles of 
the highway, salutes shall be fired with 
rifles and cannon and that bands shall 
burst forth with the stirring strains of 
the national hymn. It is intended that 
the school children be gathered in front 
of their school buildings at the appointed 
time to watch the raising of the flags and 
to join in singing ‘‘The Star Spangled 
Banner.’’ In the cities and towns the 
ceremonies will be more elaborate. 

















Miss Helen D. Joy, Detroit, Mich, daughter of Henry B, Joy, president of the Packard Motor 
Co., who is in the camp of the National Service School at Chevy Chase, near Washington, D. C., 
where women are learning telegraphy, food conservation, bandage-making, wireless, signal work 


and sanitation. 
leading figures of the younger social set. 


She is the official chauffeur of the camp, although in Detroit she is one of the 
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Three New Starsin Derby 


De Palma, Resta and Oldfield 
File Entries for Chicago 
Speedway 300-Mile Race 


Oldfield to Try for $1,000 Prize 
Hung Up for World’s Record 


HICAGO, May 16—The class of the 

field for the Chicago derby, June 10, 
has been thoroughly heightened by the entry 
of de Palma, Resta and Oldfield this week. 
With de Palma’s Mercedes, Resta’s Peugeot 
and Oldfield’s Delage, three Crawfords also 
came in to be driven by Billy Chandler, Art 
Johnson and Dave Lewis. This brings the 
entry list up to thirteen, and it is expected 
that before the entries close there will be 
in the neighborhood of forty cars named 
for the board track event. 

In sending in his entry Ralph de Palma 
informed President Reid that the Chicago 
speedway would be the only one upon 
which he would race this year. 

If, as has been announced, Barney Old- 
field is to retire this year, he will not go 
back to private life without having made an 
attempt at a crowning glory, as a fitting 
finish to a career which has been one of the 
most sensational in the annals of racing. 
Oldfield has announced his intention of ac- 
cepting the challenge of David F. Reid, 
president of the Chicago Speedway Asso- 
ciation, who, as announced last week, has 
offered $1,000 to the driver who will break 
the world’s 2-mile speedway record with an 
additional $1,500 if better than 2 miles per 
minute. 

Oldfield always has contended that the 
Chicago speedway is the fastest track in 
the country if not in the world and he is 
willing to prove it in order to win the $2,500 
and bring his racing career to a dramatic 
close. Just what day this will take place is 
uncertain but the offer of President Reid’s 
requires that it be made outside of a regu- 
lar race and a special date will have to be 
set aside for Barney’s last supreme effort. 

Barney at the present time holds the best 
lap of a 2-mile speedway that has ever been 
made in this country. The world’s record 
is held by Chassagne, who drove a Sunbeam 
around the Brooklands track in England 
at the rate of 118.6 miles per hour. Resta 
is said to have pounded his car around the 
Chicago track at 118 miles per hour, but as 
the A. A. A. timers were not on the job it 
did not go as a track lap mark.~ Barney’s 
record does not stand as the American rec- 
ord owing to the fact that he did not declare 
himself out for a record. 





EXPECT FIFTEEN AMATEUR ENTRIES 
Chicago, May 16—At a meeting of the 
contest board of the Chicago Automobile 
Club last night it was decided to extend 
the time of closing the entries for the 
non-professional and dealers’ races on the 
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local speedway May 20 until Thursday, 
May 18 in order to permit some entrants 
to get in under the wire. Eliminations 
have been set for Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday and it is expected that at 
least fifteen of the amateurs will qualify 
and that there will be at least eight in 
the dealers’ event. Inasmuch as the qual- 
ifying speed is 55 miles per hour, it is 
not anticipated that any of those that 
come out will be eliminated. 

At the present time the technical and 
qualification committees have passed ten 
of the entrants for the amateur event and 
there are six others yet to receive the 
official O. K. The non-professional or am- 
ateur race will be in three heats, two pre- 
liminaries of 20 miles each, and a final, 
including the four fastest cars of each 
heat, for a distance of 30 miles. 





PLAN RECIPROCITY TOUR 


Ottowa, Can., May 16—A run to Og- 
densburg by way of Gouverneur, N. Y., 
is planned for June 9 and 10 to cele- 
brate the reciprocity of licenses between 
Canada and New York state. In connec- 
tion with the run, for which a sterling 
silver trophy has been donated by the 
Ottawa Free Press, a good roads demon- 
stration is planned at Prescott Friday 
evening. 





TACOMA INDEPENDENCE DAY RACES 
Tacoma, Wash., May 12—Entry blanks 
are out for the Fourth of July events on 
the Tacoma speedway and a very inter- 
esting program is promised. There will 
be an event for non-professional drivers 


Racing Events 


*May 20—Chicago speedway amateur’s 
. 


ace. 
*May 30—Indianapolis speedway race. 
*May 30—Tacoma, Wash., speedway race. 
May 30—Minneapolis, Minn., speedway 
race. 
May 30—Track meet, Elmira, N. Y. 
*June 4—30-mile race, Sheepshead Bay 
speedway. 
*June nee speedway race. 
*June 20—100-mile race, Galesburg, Ill. 
June 23-24—Interclub reliability run, Chi- 


cago. 
Tune 26—Des Moines, la., speedway race. 
July 4—Minneapolis speedway race. 
July 4—Sioux City speedway race. 

*July 4—Track meet, Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 

July 4—Road race, Visalia, Cal. 

July 4—Track meet, Elmira, N. Y. 

July 15—Omaha, Neb., speedway race. 
m4 15—Track meet, orth Yakima, 

ash. 

July—100-mile track meet, Burlington, Ia. 

August 5—Tacoma, Wash., speedway 
aces. 

*August 11-12—Hiliclimb, Pike’s Peak, Cele. 
August 12—Track meet, Portland, Ore. 
August 18-19—Elgin road race. 

August 26—100-mile track meet, Kalama- 


zoo, Mich. 
September 4—Track meet, Elmira, N. Y. 
September 4—Indlanapolis speedway race. 
September 4—Des Moines, la., speedway 


race. 
September 4-5—Track meet, Spokane, 


ash. 
er 16—Speedway race, Providence, 


September 29—Track meet, Trenton, N. J. 
September 30—New York, Sheepshead Bay 
speedway race. 

October 7—Philadeiphia speedway race. 
October 7—Omaha speedway race. 
October 14—Chicago speedway race. 
October 19—Indlianapolis speedway race. 
October 21—Track meet, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


* Sanctioned by A. A. A. 
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along the lines of the Chicago race May 
20, also a match race in three heats for 
a prize of $1,000. For August 5, a 300 
cubic inch race for 300 miles is planned 
with a purse of $10,000. 

Tacoma also is celebrating Decoration 
day with a combination of speed meet 
and out-door show and there are to be 
three short speed contests of 10, 20 and 
30 miles and two exhibition driving con- 
tests for women. A number of entries for 
the women’s events have been received. 





THREE MORE DRIVERS NAMED 

Indianapolis, Ind., May 15—When the 
entry list for the sixth annual interna- 
tional sweepstakes race to be held on the 
Indianapolis motor speedway May 30 
closed at midnight May 1 with thirty 
cars entered, there were three drivers who 
were not named, although the cars were 
named. Since the Sheepshead Bay race, 
it is quite certain that the Delage owned 
by Harry Harkness will be piloted by 
Jules Devigne, who was a team-mate of 
the late Limberg, in another of Hark- 
ness’s Delages. 

Likewise the unnamed driver of Chris- 
tiaen’s second Sunbeam is taken to be 
Aldo Franchi, who made his debut at 
Sheepshead Bay. It is expected also that 
Thomas Milton will be at the wheel of 
the third Duesenberg car at Indianapolis. 





SELLS SPEEDWAY INTEREST 

Omaha, Neb., May 12—Henry Gering, of 
this city, has sold his interest in the Des 
Moines speedway to a syndicate of Des 
Moines men, the deal representing $50,000. 
Samuel Orloff, of Des Moines, who, with 
Gering, promoted the speedway, has also 
disposed of a $10,000 block of stock to the 
same syndicate. He retains the rest of his 
interest, and will continue to act as secre- 
tary of the organization. 

Gering, retiring as president of the 
company, is succeeded by A. H. Banks, 
with C. C. Taft as vice-president. 





VARIED PROGRAM AT TWIN CITIES 

Minneapolis, Minn., May 13—Entry 
blanks for the Memorial Day races at the 
Twin City Motor Speedway show two tro- 
phy races and altogether about $3,000 in 
purses. Motorcycle races are scheduled 
and an appearance of Ruth Law, woman 


aviator. The program is as follows: 
No.1. Class C, Div. V—Non-stock, 161-230 
ou. in., 10 miles: $150, $75, $50 and $25 in 
rizes. 
’ No.2. Class C, Div. VI—Non-stock, 231-300 
cu. in., 20 miles: $150, $75, $50, , 
No. 3. Class E—Non-stock, special, 10 miles, 


roadsters and touring cars, factory equipment 
except tops, lamps, mudguards and windshields, 
for members M,. 8S. A, A.: Daily News trophy 


1 year. 
0.4. Class D—Non-stock, free-for-all, 50 
miles: $1,000, $500, $200, $150, $100, $50. 

No.5. Class H—Non-stock, special, Twin 
City racing cars, drivers and entrants, 10 
miles: Twin City trophy permanent when won 
third time by representative of same city. 

No.6. Non-stock, free-for-all handicap, open 
to cars competing in one event of the day, 10 
miles: $150, $75, $50, $25. 


The management of the concrete speed- 
way is having the joints and rough spots 
rubbed down and drivers who contested in 
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the first race last year that have driven 
over the track this year find the concrete 
has weathered the winter well and that 
the course is in much better condition 
even than last fall. 

High prices that worked against a good 
attendance at the initial race and which 
were criticized strongly have been reduced. 
Fifty cents is general admission with 
bleacher seat. Cars will be parked free 
behind the stands with $1 charge for each 
occupant of car parked in the circle in- 
closure and $1 for the car. Seats for 
the wire grandstand are $1 each, no charge 
for accompanied children under 12. For 
other grandstands the charge is 50 cents 
each. 





IMPERIAL VALLEY ROAD RACE 

Brawley, Cal., May 12—The Imperial val- 
ley road race will be run May 30. -The 
start will be at Brawley and will extend 
through Imperial, El Centro, Calexico and 
Holtville and thence to the starting point. 
P, Willis, the manager of the Dodge agency 
at El Centro, is temporary chairman of the 
arrangements committee. Already fifteen 
entries are assured. The road has been 
placed in excellent condition and much bet- 
ter time is expected than has been made 
hitherto. 





ENTERS PIKES PEAK CLIMB 

Colorado Springs, Col., May 16—The 
honor of making the first entries in the 
Pike’s Peak Hill Climb to be held on the 
new Pike’s Peak Auto Highway, August 
10-11-12, has fallen to the Cadillae Motor 
Car Co. Through its Colorado representa- 
tive this company has entered three eight- 
cylinder models, two of them for the Class 
D free-for-all—the feature event of the 
meet—and the other in the Class E ama- 
teur event. 





TRUCK RELIABILITY FOR COAST 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 12—The motor 
truck dealers of Los Angeles met today and 
decided to stage a commercial car reliability 
tour from Los Angeles to San Diego July 
15 and 16. The event is to be run under 
sanction of the contest board of the A. A. 
A., and an entry list of more than twenty- 
five motor trucks is practically assurred. 
The most prominent commercial car deal- 
ers in the city are on the general committee 
which has charge of the proposed run. 





EXPECT LARGE LIST FOR SOCIABILITY 

St. Paul, Minn., May 13—Every motor 
car dealer in Bismarck, N. D., will par- 
ticipate in the sociability tour to Yellow- 
stone national park in July, according to 
information received by W. W. Smith, 
Chairman of the tour committee. Mr. 
Smith was informed that fifty cars from 
that city will be entered. 

Chairman Richard Kennerdell of the 
American Automobile Association will 
also come west for the trip to administer 
the duties of referee. The pathfinding 
car, furnished by the Chalmers Motor Co., 
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is now enroute to Minneapolis to be fitted 
with trimmings and equipment. It will 
leave for Gardiner, Mont., some time dur- 
ing the coming week. 

The National Parks highway, over 
which the route will be laid, is now being 
groomed for the coming tour. Cities along 
the route are preparing to entertain the 
visitors and the Medora bridge dedication 


will not be the least of the features that . 


will greet the motor travelers. 





TRUCK COMPANY FORMED 
New York, May 12—The Thomas Auto 
Truck Co. has been formed to build a line 
of trucks to consist of a %, 1, 1% and 2- 


ton chassis, and complete bodies and also. 


a line of taxicabs. 

C. K. Thomas, president and founder, 
was for three years vice-president and 
general manager of the Federal Motor 
Truck Co. of New York. Cloyd Marshall, 
the secretary and treasurer, was formerly 
with C. W. Hunt Co., this city. W. S. 
Thomas, a director, has been prominent in 
enginering work for a number of years. 


Race Entries to Date 


INDIANAPOLIS, MAY 30 
Distance, 300 miles Purse, $30,000 





Driver Car 
PE TE EE ee Sunbeam 
PI” svc ccvessoceeseceneee Maxwell 
0 re aera Maxwell 
ee ae Frontenac 
Arthur Chevrolet ......cccccccces Frontenac 
Gaston CHROVPOIR ..ccccccccccccces Frontenac 
ET ‘icenh pis 66bacndeséeee Deusenberg 
EE... 4 dd.0b 0s 60006e 0sbeeenns Deusenberg 
Dy 96 60nbdeeneseenbcnkedaconans Deusenberg 
EE ie eee ae kbmeees Ostweg Special 
DE sien: sss s6bbeusbeéseeneeunnt Peugeot 
CE 6 60¢4600400000605000608 00064000 Delage 
ne; cic vendanedeeen ben DuChesneau 
DY e66¢s000064¢0e00¢0u00eeeseeue Premier 
EE eh ass eek oie as beeen tees Premier 
I i a i ll a alld Premier 
i ia ee ta a es ih a ee ie eee dia eG Peugeot 
RED 8066640.05080eeeeeeedisenedvess Peugeot 
DE ttcpebhspateeehedwatadeweesbnes Peugeot 
Se SD 6 dn cdecdeweneceneeededeeoeas Delage 
EE i ie eo eee a cen wels iad Delage 
Cc ¢vtacvesesebeeeesesucceuee Erwin 
i ek ee ee eke as eke aie Erwin 
DY <0 cnwk a vheehbadeusseuwdes Crawford 

i hid aia eee wees ela wen ee ek Crawford 
fe ee eee Crawford 
Dt <..p ep tend deka ined eaews Deusenberg 
Franch ..cccccccccccccccccvcccccces Sunbeam 

CHICAGO, JUNE 10 
Distance, 300 miles............ Purse, $30,000 

Driver Car 
Re ee me ee a Sunbeam 
DO t.sckveswetbnnedneeens eeadan Sunbeam 
GEPONNNO cvcocccdsseseccoceseees Duesenberg 
PND <0 60-0 0:6000 606606600000 46 Duesenberg 
Dt” <1ceknksedbecekes cea dbbabeus Deusenber 
SE 80t60+ 0:60 608s 66 600s eeened Ogren Specia 
De” tbhoe00646sen6¥0d 6060 66-0546 0008s eugeot 
i A icin i i ak ae a at a ai ie Delage 
ee ec oti ea eases eee kee tae Mercedes 
NON-PROFESSIONAL RACE, CHICAGO, 

MAY 20 

Driver Car 
Frank Book, Detroit, Mich........ Cadillac 
a Senn Cy secs eheeeneeeeeeun Mercer 
Es scp caesucaaegeees« Locomobile 

Ses EE cn te60806606e6beee0andes tutz 
Ch: el! CE cold kan ade ae beweaeews Mercer 
e EE. ccc ccassonceeeeeee Mercer 
J. S. Thompson, Lacon, Ill. .......... Stutz 
PPE Gs WD «= c cawccccccecceces Cadillac 
W. A. Leet, Omaha, Neb. ........ .». Mercer 
Pe Se. CY bad acdeewcsecnecascewds Mercer 

DEALERS’ RACE, CHICAGO, MAY 20 
Sh, Sn. cies edhe eekeoebeunesace Mercer 
Se Me 6665.6 cédaveeessesahesoctens Mercer 
te, Pn 6 6k6dob06 0s de sbeecdsansead Haynes 
Fk. ra IN 6 6. d'0-00-0 000000680005 Mercer 
a Se, ES 6.0005: 66.66 66 000060KEuR Cadillac 

oOo nk ebeeecebianeweeseus Cadillac 
SE “GE edna dnd ed se066ek00beeeuedsceee nen Cole 
DT hie h heed es ee ebnsaeedakoneedn Mitchell 
ie CS éecnnceeneebeedaber'e hs Cadillac 
PE” Ldnesiadi see eeusébeeonedtbane’s Hudson 
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Accessory Jobbers Meet 
N. A. A. J. in Convention at Hot 


Springs Score Manufacturers 
on Patent Trouble Threats 


Credit Adjustment Bureau Estab- 
lished at Anniversary 


OT SPRINGS, Va., May 12—The Na- 

tional Association of Automobile Ac- 
cessory Jobbers, which was a year old yes- 
terday, closed its spring convention today. 
It was its fourth meeting. It was organized 
in Chicago a year ago with fourteen mem- 
bers and now has between 200 and 300. It 
has already worked out several reforms 
in the jobbing trade and its progress 
toward better business methods was con- 
siderably accelerated by the convention. 

In order to carry out the reforms it has 
in mind, the association plans to employ 
an investigator who will devote his time 
to securing information for the work of 
the organization. In the past, Commis- 
sioner William M. Webster has handled 
practically all of this detail but with the 
growth of the organization, it is becoming 
too voluminous. 

Discuss Imitation 

The members were of the sentiment that 
it is not ethical business practice for a 
manufacturer to duplicate the product of 
another manufacturer who has_ spent 
money and effort in developing the prod- 
uct and building up a business in it. It 
was recognized that there are exceptional 
situations and that duplication may, in 
many cases, be legitimate, but the action 
of the association was aimed at piracy and 
guerilla warfare in business. The practice 
of cashing in on the advertising of the pio- 
neer and doing no legitimate development 
or advertising was condemned. 

The methods of manufacturers who send 
threatening letters to the trade in advance 
of any definite situation in patent litigation, 
were condemned and it was recommended to 
members that they do not follow this prac- 
tice. There are a large number of manu- 
facturers who belong to the association as — 
associate members which makes it possible 
for manufacturing problems to be taken up 
by fhe organization. 

A credit adjustment bureau is to be estab- 
lished, the object of which will be to dis- 
seminate information regarding unsafe ac- 
counts. 

Greater co-operation between the jobbers 
and the Motor and Accessory Manufactur- 
ers is to result from conferences which have 
been held and regarding which a report was 
made to the convention by President Sydney 
B. Dean, St. Paul. Both associations repre- 
sent the same division of the industry. 

No action was taken regarding a show 
for accessories and parts. The convention 
is to be held in St. Louis, the first week in 
October and the dates probably will be Octo- 
ber 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
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Bankhead Bill’s Meaning 


Authorizes Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to Co-Operate with State 
Highway Departments 


Will Bring About Better Post Roads 
If It Passes House 


ASHINGTON, D. C., May 13—The 

Bankhead bill has been passed by 
the senate by a safe majority and is a 
substitute for the Shackleford bill, which 
passed the house by an overwhelming vote 
some weeks ago. It now will go to con- 
ference and as it covers the provisions of 
the Shackleford bill, and more, it will 
doubtless be agreed upon by the two 
houses and become law with the approval 
of the president. 

The bill authorizes the secretary of agri- 
culture to co-operate with the _ states, 
through their respective state highway 
departments, in the construction of rural 
post roads. A rural post road means any 
public road in the United States over 
which the United States mails are trans- 
ported. A _ state highway department 
means any department, commission or of- 
ficial or officials charged with the work 
ordinarily directed by highway depart- 
ments. The bill provides that the roads 
built under its terms shall be ‘‘ properly 
maintained,’’ which means that they shall 
be kept in as good condition as when they 
were first built. It is further provided 
that the roads constructed under this law 
shall be maintained by the states or by 
subdivisions of the states. 

Money for Roads 

The bill appropriates ‘‘out of any money 
in the treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated’’ the sum of $75,000,000 for the con- 
struction of rural post roads in the states 
and $10,000,000 for the building of roads 
in the National parks. The appropriations 
are to be apportioned among the several 
states in this manner: One-third in the 
ratio which the area of each state bears 
to the total area of all the states; one- 
third in the ratio which the population 
of each state bears to the total population 
of all the states, as shown by the latest 
available federal census; one-third in the 
ratio which the mileage of rural delivery 
routes and star routes in each state bears 
to the total mileage of rural delivery 
routes and star routes in all the states. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, the 
sum of $5,000,000 will be appropriated; for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, $10,- 
000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919, $15,000,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, $20,000,000 and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, $25,- 
000,000. 

The management and distribution of the 
road-building fund will be in the hands of 
the secretary of agriculture, who is author- 
ized ‘‘to make rules and regulations for 
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carrying: out the provisions of this act.’’ 
The act specifies that ‘‘no money appor- 
tioned under this act to any state shall 
be expended therein until its legislature 
shall have assented to the provisions of 
this act.’’ The secretary cannot pay out 
any money on any road project until the 
plans, specifications and estimates for such 
project have been submitted to him and 
approved by him; nor until he has received 
satisfactory assurance that the state has 
provided (in money, labor and material) 
an amount equal to the amount to be re- 
ceived from the United States for ex- 
penditure on such project; nor until sat- 
isfactory agreement shall have been made 
on the part of the state that the rural 
post road built under the terms of the 
act ‘‘will be properly maintained by the 
state or any subdivision thereof.’’ 


Gas Tax Is Improbable 


President Is Said to Have Aban- 
doned Plan to Levy on Fuel 
for Preparedness Expense 


Munition Makers and Inheritance 
Taxpayers May Be Hit 


ASHINGTON, D. C., May 13—Follow- 
W ing a conference between Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo, financial adviser 
of President Wilson, and Congressman 
Claude Kitchin, democratic floor leader of 
the house, it was learned that a complete 
abandonment of the President’s proposal 
to tax gasoline and other articles used in 
industry to raise money for preparedness 
was decided upon. The President himself 
has changed on this portion of his message 
to Congress and favors instead a munitions, 
inheritance and heavier income tax. 
Kitchin is reported to have told Secretary 
McAdoo he was pleased the President had 
decided to abandon the gasoline tax, as 
rural congressmen, in particular, are op- 
posed to it. 

It is reliably reported that the Federal 
Trade Commission will, on June 1, make 
its report in connection with the investi- 
gation it has been making into the boosts 
in the price of gasoline. It is stated that 
the report will fix the responsibility for 
the increases. 





TO OPEN EASTERN DIXIE LEG 

Chattanooga, Tenn., May 15—One of 
the biggest steps in the bringing of the 
Dixie Highway to reality will be taken 
early next fall, it is believed, when the 
eastern branch of the big trail will be 
formally opened. While the western 
branch has been attracting great interest, 


the communities through which the eastern 


leg passes have been quietly at work and 
it is now announced that more than half 
of this path is already finished, while the 
remainder will be built during the next 
few months with funds now available. 
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Confer on War Trucks 


Annual Specifications Discussed 
by United States Army Off- 


cials in New York 


Will Probably Fix Standard for 


| Information of Makers 


EW YORK, May 12—A _ conference 

was held at the rooms of the Society 
of Automobile Engineers this week with 
representatives of the United States Army 
on revised annual specifications for mili- 
tary trucks of 1% tons’ capacity. Lieut.- 
Col. Chauncey B. Baker of the Quarter- 
master Corps, U. S. A., addressed the meet- 
ing. William M. Britton, electrical and 
mechanical engineer of the War Depart- 
ment, was also present, together with other 
S. A. E. members convened for the purpose 
of conferring in an informal way on stand- 
ard specifications as to quality of mate- 
rials, interchangeability of parts, load ca- 
pacity, road speed, location of control, 
ground clearance, engine capacity, suspen- 
sion, electrical equipment and many other 
elements. 

Henry Souther, past president of the so- 
ciety and now consulting engineer of the 
United States Signal Corps, presided at 
the meeting, which was attended by thirty 
motor car engineers. 

The meeting marks the beginning of 
the establishment of comprehensive 8. A. 
E. military standards. Once the funda- 
mental requirements for the service in 
mind became clear, any additional detail 
recommendations necessary can be formu- 
lated with due promptness. The work is 
of a very broad nature and must obviously 
be conducted carefully. The extremely 
hard conditions under which trucks oper- 
ate at the front in time of war constitute 
a large study in themselves. 

S. A. E. Military Standards 

President Huff expressed the view that, 
in addition to the work of formulating 
ultimate standards, the society should, 
through what might be called exigent 
committee work, give all possible advice 
on specifications submitted to it. Accord- 
ingly a committee was appointed this 
week to take up with the government of- 
ficials detail data considered pertinent to 
standard specifications for gasoline motor 
trucks of 1% tons’ capacity. This com- 
mittee, which has already held one long 
session, is constituted as follows: Coker 
F. Clarkson, chairman; B. B. Bachman, H. 
D. Church, L. P. Kalb, William T. Norton, 
Jr., A. L. Riker, C. B. Rose, John Younger, 
G. W. Smith, W. R. Strickland and A. Lud- 
low Clayden. 

Another meeting of this committee will 
be held on May 18, at which time further 
discussion had by correspondence between 
the members will be considered, together 
with special reports of the springs and 
electrical equipment division. 


May 18, 1916 
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Signaling Devices on Motor Cars Latest Adjunct to Safety First 


Many Interesting Subjects Discussed at Meeting of Street Traffic Committee 
and Board of Directors of the Safety First Federation 


INCINNATI, 0O., May 14—The use of 

mechanical or electrical signaling de- 
vices on motor cars so as to indicate the 
course of a car was one of the important 
recommendations adopted at a meeting of 
the street traffic committee of the Safety 
First Federation of America in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Such devices were considered by 
the police officials of many important cities 
who were in attendance at the meeting as 
a necessity upon closed or curtained cars 
and their use on motor cars generally 
was commended in view of the traffic con- 
gestion in the larger cities and in consid- 
eration of the enormous production of 
motor cars announced by the manufac- 
turers for the present year. 

In the belief that signal devices will 
increase in popularity, a plan was consid- 
ered to provide for uniformity in their 
location and attachment to motor vehicles, 
preference being given to a combination 
of the signal with the tail light and license 
number, the signals to be visible at least 
50 feet from the rear of a car, the design 
of indication to be by word or pointer, the 
mechanism substantial and positive in ac- 
tion, all operating parts protected from 
rain, mud, snow and ice, the control to 
be by hand or foot, with an automatic 
control for a stop signal. Approval was 
given for the location of these 
signals on the rear left fender 
so as to be in direct vision of 
the driver of any following ve- 
hicles and unobscured by extra 
tires usually carried on the back 
of a car. 

In the interest of safety and 
to expedite the movement of 
traffic, it was contended that 
the signals should be shown 
both on the front and rear so 
as to indicate clearly and in a 
positive manner to traffic offi- 
cers, pedestrians and drivers of 
other vehicles, exactly what 
movement the car will make. 

It was contended by the com- 
mittee that signals to indicate 
the course of a car formed as 
necessary a part of the equip- 
ment as the lights, horn, chains, 
or fire extinguisher, this being 
especially true owing to the use 
of closed or curtained cars dur- 
ing rainy weather and in wintry 
months, when it is impossible to 
signal by hand. 

During the past year many 
commendable signal devices 
have been placed upon the 
market and have proven pop- 
ular with owners desirous of 


protecting their cars from col- Healy 


lision which are directly attributed to the 
quick stops and sudden changes in direc- 
tion, which are possible with the modern 
motor ear. 

In giving its endorsement to the devel- 
opment and extension of this new motor 
ear accessory, the street traffic committee 
hopes to obviate the possibility of acci- 
dents and to materially relieve traffic con- 
gestion. It is believed that the time is 
not far distant when such signals will be 
required by law; in fact, consideration is 
now being given to this subject in Port- 
land, Oregon, where it is proposed to mod- 
ify the present ordinance so as to permit 
the use of mechanical or electrically-oper- 
ated signaling devices on motor vehicles. 

A demonstration of several devices was 
recently held in that city under the aus- 
pices of the public safety commission and 
which was witnessed by members of the 
city council and other officials and it is 
predicted that early action will be taken 
by the authorities with a view to requiring 
that such signals shall be used on all mo- 
tor vehicles operated in that city. 

New York is the first city to give of- 
ficial recognition to the need of modern 
signaling devices upon motor vehicles, as 
the street traffic regulations of the police 
department provide that the driver of any 
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vehicle about to turn either from a stand- 
still or while in motion should give timely 
signal by hand or whip, or in some other 
unmistakable manner indicate the direc- 
tion of the turn. 

Lawrence B. Dunham, third deputy com- 
missioner in charge of traffic in New York 
and a member of the street traffic com- 
mittee, would go-even further and has 
recommended to the public service com- 
mission that surface cars be equipped with 
an indicator which would signal the oper- 
ator of a vehicle in the rear when the car 
was about to stop or turn. Commissioner 
Dunham believes that a large proportion 
of the street accidents could be avoided 
if the driver of an automobile or wagon 
knew when the motorman of a trolley car 
was to turn or stop, as frequently the ve- 
hicles follow the cars so closely and a 
erash results. 





NO CHANGE IN GAS PRICE 

Chicago, May 15—Gasoline prices in gen- 
eral remained unchanged last week. It is 
expécted that the present quotations will 
stay at this level for some time. Senti- 
ment in the trade indicates that crude oil 
quotations have about reached their high- 
est level, although the belief that a decline 
is due has not gained any wide support. 
Oil interests express the opinion 
that the new production should 
prevent any further advances 
for some time to come, as they 
believe that the rise has been 
sufficient to cover growing con- 
sumption in large measure. It 
is recognized that the price of 
gasoline may rise although 
crude quotations remain station- 
ary, but it is said that until the 
price of crude oil goes up, the 
advance in gasoline will not be 
of large proportions, at least im- 
mediately. 

Last month saw a decrease in 
new oil producing wells, the 
record for that month showing 
94,938 barrels as against 150,020 
in March. Wells to the number 
of 1,580 were brought in as com- 
pared with 1,383 in March of 
this year. 

One more fuel substitute has 
been announced, this one com- 
ing from Bloomfield, N. J. This 
is a white liquid and F. R. Bla- 
mey, a grain merchant, is the 
inventor. Mr. Blamey states 
that a teaspoonful of this liquid 
in 5 gallons of mixed kerosene 
and gasoline will make an au- 


gasoline. 
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Scripps-Booth Four-Passenger Has Sociability Body Lines 


Lives Up to the Attractive Standard Set by Earlier Design—Hood 
Has Same General Contour 





View showing seating arrangement and deck construction of the Scripps-Booth four-passenger car 


LTHOUGH description and details of 
A the new Scripps-Booth four-passenger, 
eight-cylinder model were given in a re- 
cent issue, actual photographs of the new 
car are just available and reveal the fact 
that the latest creation lives up to the 
attractive body standard already set hy 
the earlier Scripps-Booth design. 

The seating arrangement is what might 
be termed the sociability type in which en- 
trance to the rear compartment is effected 
through a 7-inch passage between-the indi- 
vidual front seats, there being only two 
doors to the body. The same general curve 
and sloping lines which are given the 
roadster are carried out in the four-pas- 
senger car, with the windshield tilted 
backward at a slight angle in conformity 
with the curve of the cowl at this point. 
Back of either front seat a semi-deck idea 
has been carried out which adds materially 
to the general appearance. At the rear 
the body is curved outward and the spare 
wire wheel lends a finishing touch. The 
fenders are crowned and follow closely the 
eurve of the wheels, with nothing whai- 
ever on either running board to disturb 
the sloping effect of the whole. 

The extreme body width is 46 inches, 
while the rear seat has a width of 34 
inches, with a depth of 22 inches. Front 
seats are each 16 inches wide and 21 inches 
deep. There is a surprising amount of leg 
room in either compartment. : 











Some of the mechanical details of this 
new Scripps-Booth include the 254 by 2% 
inch overhead valve, eight-cylinder mo- 
tor, which develops 35 horsepower, Wagner 
starting and lighting by a two-unit sys- 
tem, thermo-syphon cooling system, Zenith 
carburetor, Remy ignition, multiple disk 
clutch, three-speed gearset, three-quarter 
floating, rear axle, cantilever rear springs, 
and 34 by 4 tires. The wheelbase is 120 
inches, 





SUIT ON LUBRICATION PATENTS 

Detroit, May 16—Ernest M. White, lubri- 
cation expert and consulting engineer, has 
filed suit in the United States district court 
for the eastern district of Michigan against 
the Sterling Motor Co., alleging infringe- 
ment of basic patent No. 1,022,991 and re- 
issue No. 13,651, both of which refer to 
splash systems of lubrication. An injunc- 
tion is asked against further manufacture 
of engines incorporating the alleged in- 
fringing systems, and an accounting. 





FORD TRACTORS COMING 


Detroit, May 16—The little plant at Dear- 
born where Ford tractors are being ex- 
perimented with, and which is destined 
to be the nucleus around which a great in- 
dustrial organization is very likely to be 
built, is now busily turning out fifty of the 
latest type of Ford tractors for experi- 
mental purposes. These will be put to 
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Plan view of the Scripps-Booth four-passenger body, showing roominess of seating arrangement 


work on Henry Ford’s estate at Dearborn, 
and if they prove satisfactory they will 
very likely be the design eventually built 
in large numbers. The public, however, 
need not look for the tractor on the market 
for a long time yet. 





BIG MILEAGE BY MAXWELL ABROAD 

London, May 5—The performances of 
a Maxwell car in a series of mileage tests 
conducted recently at the Brooklands track 
near London during experiments with a 
new motor fuel, were so satisfactory as to 
attract much attention. A mileage as high 
as 33.6 miles per gallon was obtained with 
the Maxwell. Another test in which fuel 
of a different mixture was used resulted 
in a mileage of 32.8 miles. Hill climbing 
tests were made also. The purpose of the 
demonstrations was to determine the effi- 
ciency of Economee, which is a mixture of 
a heavy grade vaporizing oil and ordinary 
petrol. The English gallon is 20 per cent 
larger than the American measure. 





USE TUBES FOR LIFE PRESERVERS 


San Bernardino, Cal., May 12—Since the 
drowning of four persons in Big Bear Lake 
last week when their boat capsized, sports- 
men who motor to the lake for the trout 
fishing have adopted the use of inflated 
inner tubes as life preservers. A tube 
will support 300 pounds in the water and 
with one or two inflated tubes in the boat 
there is little danger. Inflated inner tubes 
were introduced in the surf at Venice, 
Cal., last summer, but were used in riding 
the breakers only. The use of tubes on 
Big Bear Lake in the heart of the San 
Bernardino mountains is practical and 
practically every machine visiting the 
lake carries extra tubes that can be used. 
Had one tube been in the boat that cap- 
sized last week the lives of the four men 
would have been saved, as help reached 
the spot just after they had gone down, 
being unable to swim. 





MOTOR SHIPMENTS CONTINUE LARGE 

New York, May 15—Continued heavy 
shipments of motor cars and better ship- 
ping facilities are shown by the report of 
the traffic committee to the board of di- 
rectors of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, presented May 3. The 
figures, with 3 days missing, indicate that 
total shipments for April were almost 29,- 
000 carloads as against 18,912 carloads dur- 
ing April, 1915. 

Motor car manufacturers passed a reso- 
lution opposing legislation antagonistic to 
efficiency in American industries, such as 
would be effected by the enactment by 
congress of the proposed Tavenner bill. 
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Sun Six Announced in Three Different Body Types 


Five-Passenger Touring, Four-Passenger Roadster and Five-Passenger 


SLX car has been put on the market 

by the Sun Motor Car Co., of Elk- 
hart, Ind., in five-passenger touring, four- 
passenger roadster and five-passenger se- 
dan style . The touring car models are 
listed at $1,095. 

Although this is an assembled car, in 
exterior appearance the lines are charac- 
teristic. The wheelbase is 116 inches and 
this space has been used in a way to give 
good body room in both the forward and 
rear compartments. 

The motor is a six-cylinder L-head 3 
by 5 with removable cylinder head and 
featured by what the Sun company calls 
a dual ejector exhaust, the idea of this 
being that the ejector principle is used 
in having the exhaust from one cylinder 
create a vacuum to lessen the back press- 
ure on the next cylinder. Both the in- 
take manifold and the hot-air connections 
for the carbureter are integral with the 
eylinder casting. The 20-gallon gasoline 
tank is placed at the rear of the chassis 
and fuel is fed to the carbureter by the 
Stewart vacuum system. The carbureter 
is a Rayfield. 


Curved-Web Balanced Crankshaft 


Large valves are used and light pistons. 
The crankshaft is carried on three main 
bearings and is balanced by the curved- 
web system in which the crank cheeks 
act largely as their own counterweights. 

The valve-actuating mechanism is lo- 
cated within the crankcase, where it is 
subjected to the spray of oil due to the 
splash lubrication. Pump circulation is 
used for the oil, which is kept at a con- 
stant level in the splash troughs. Circu- 
lation of the cooling water is by thermo 
syphon. The water circulates entirely 
around the cylinder valve and the valve 
seats. 

From the motor the power is transmit- 
ted by a Borg & Beck single-plate dry 
clutch to a three-speed selective gearset. 
This is mounted as a part of the unit 
power plant and the entire unit is sup- 
ported at three points to avoid distortion. 





Left side of the Sun sia motor 


Sedan on One Chassis 








Above is the Sun brake equalizer and below is 
shown the rear spring suspension 


The rear axle is a floating type with the 
weight of the car carried on a pressed- 
steel housing. Both ball and roller bear- 
ings are used to take the drive and 
weight. 


The front axle is an Elliot type with a 
cup and cone ball bearing. The frame is 
designed to be rigid, being of channel 
section yy-inch stock, reinforced by six 
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How Sun sia radiator is mounted on springs 


Sun six, five-passenger touring car which sells for $1,095 
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cross members. The frame width in front 


is 28 inches, giving a small turning radius. 
Semi-elliptic springs are used, front and 
rear, the latter being 52 inches long by 
214 inches wide. Vanadium steel is used 
in their construction and the frame chan- 
nels are arched over the axle at the rear 
with the springs swung directly under- 
neath. 


Equipment Complete 


Some of the other features of the car 
are Remy starting, lighting and ignition, 
Burd high-compression piston rings, Jay- 
cox steering gear, twelve-spoke wheels, 34 
by 4-inch tires with non-skids in rear, one- 
man type of top, Jiffy curtains and a full 
line of equipment including ventilating 
rain-vision windshield, electric motor- 
driven horn, tire carrier at rear of chassis 
and Firestone demountable rims. The 
standard color is Brewster green with 
hood, fenders and running gear black 
enamel, 





LIBERTY CAR DELIVERIES IN JULY 

Detroit, Mich., May 15—Deliveries of the 
new Liberty motor cars, being manufac- 
tured by the Liberty Motor Car Co., ac- 
cording to Percy Owen, president and gen- 
eral manager, will probably begin early 
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THE TENSILE STRENGTH OF STEELS 


Depends Upon Composition of Alloy and 
Heat Treatment 


Alexandria, Minn.—Editor Motor Age— 
What is an hourglass piston? 

2—Why do manufacturers not use air 
cooled motors, like Franklin? 

3—Does the company attribute this record 
to valve-in-head construction or air-cooling 
principle? 

4—What is meant when a metal is said to 
be able to stand 33,000 pounds per square 
inch? Is there a definite thickness? 

5—What is the strength of the chrome- 
nickel and chrome-vanadium, also drop frog- 
ings used on Buick cars? 

6—When will the Ford tractor be on the 
market?—B. G. Meyers. 


1—An hourglass piston, as its name im- 
plies, is one which has a smaller diameter 
at the center than at either end. Such a 
type of piston is shown in Fig. 1. It 
originated in Europe and is just coming 
into quite extensive use in this country. 

2—Probably because they are satisfied 
with the results they obtain from the 
water-cooled types. 

3—Probably to both. 

4—When a metal is said to have a ten- 
sile strength of a certain number of pounds 
per square inch, it means that every square 
inch of its section has that strength against 
a force that would damage the fiber struc- 
ture or pull it apart. For instance, if a 
square bar that is 2 inches by 2 inches has 
a tensile strength of 33,000 pounds per 
square inch, it has a total strength of four 
times 33,000, since there are 4 square inches 
in its section. The strength has nothing to 
do with the thickness or length. 

5—The strength of any steel or alloy- 
steel depends upon its composition, and 
it would be impossible to tell the properties 
of any steel] simply by designating it as a 
nickel-chromium steel without knowing the 
carbon content, percentage of nickel, 
chromium, manganese, etc., in it. The 
same is true of any other steel, such as 
echrome-vanadium. The heat treatment 
also materially affects the strength. How- 
ever, it may be said that the strength at 
the elastic limit varies from 40,000 to 225,- 
000 pounds per square inch for heat 
treated chrome-nickel steels, and from 55,- 
000 to 225,000 pounds per square inch for 
chrome-vanadium steels. The strength of 
a forging depends upon the kind of steel 
from which it is made also. 

6—It is impossible to say when the Ford 
tractor will be on the market. In all prob- 
ability the Ford officials do not know yet 
themselves, but it will probably not be out 
for several years yet, or until they have 
fully tested it. 


Adjusting Grant Crankshaft Bearings 


Shelby, N. C.—Editor Motor Age—Are the 
crankshaft bearings in the 1914 mode! M 
Grant roadster readjustable for wear? If 
so, please give directions for adjusting same. 

2—Please give instructions for placing new 
bearings or bushings in above motor. 

3—How is flywheel of above motor fastened 
on, and how may it be removed? Please 
give instructions. 
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Fig. 1—Ilustrating the hour-glass piston 


4—How may end play of crankshafts in 
motor mentioned be taken up?—Reader. 


1, 2 and 4—Complete directions for ad- 
justing the bearings were given in the Jan- 
uary 13, 1916, issue of Motor Age on page 
62. These apply equally well to the car 
you mention. 

3—The flywheel is bolted to the crank- 
shaft by means of a flange that is an in- 
tegral part of the shaft. After having dis- 
mantled the power plant, it is simply a 
matter of removing the bolts. 


FORD GEARSET MAKES SOME NOISE 
Owner Worried About Mysterious Sounds 
in Transmission 


Akron, O.—Editor Motor Age—Kindly ad- 
vise me practical method of taking up con- 
necting rod bearings on Ford motor. Should 
the bearing or connecting rod move free 
or tight on cranshaft after being taken up. 
I recently overhauled the motor and took 
up bearings of connecting rods, but don’t be- 
lieve I took them up enough as they did not 
seem to be much tighter than before I took 
them up. I would like to hear from some 
first class mechanic how bearings are ad- 
justed. 

I also took the transmission apart, think- 
ing I would find the cause of a peculiar 
knock as if one would throw a broken nail 
into the triple gears, and it would catch and 
fall down in the bottom of crankcase and be 
~_ up again. The sound is not regu- 
ar, only heard once in awhile. One may 
run half a dozen squares without hearing it 
and again it may be heard frequently. I 
could not find anything wrong with the 
transmission except that the teeth of the 
triple gears were flaked off some, but did not 
think this could be the cause, as they seemed 
to be in good shape. 

I have tried in every way to find the cause 
of this knocking, but cannot find any part of 
the transmission that would cause it. When 
it happens it seems to jar the clutch pedal. 
I have examined the car all over and can- 
not find any place that might cause such a 
sound. Jacked up rear wheels, thinking it 
might be in the differential, but the rear axle 
seems to be O. K. I had considerable trouble 
with oil coming up in the front cylinder, so 
took the piston out and bored several holes 
below the oil ring, beveled the lower groove 
in places and fitted 1/32 oversize rings and 
pistons. The oil does not come up past the 
piston and the motor is giving very good 
service, but it seems to develop a weak 
action in the front cylinder, as it always 
did; no matter if I changed plugs it seemed 
to be the same. The three back cylinders 
when short-circuited one at a time, would 
almost stop the motor, but when the method 
was applied to the front cylinder you could 
barely notice any difference. 

_ Have changed the coils and the plugs, but 
it does not benefit the front cylinder any. 
The rings which I fit are snug, allowing 
the usual slot for expansion. This motor 
has run one year and a half and was bought. 
new. 

Is it possible to keep a Ford car, after it 
has run a year or so. in good mechanical 
condition so it does not make much noise. 
—Subscriber. 


Complete directions for taking up the 
bearings were given on page 62 of the Jan- 
uary 13, 1916, issue of Motor Age. 
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Possibly there is a loose nut or screw 
in the case, or it might be a cotter pin. As 
long as this does not interfere with the 
running of the car, it might be well to let 
it alone, although discretion would dictate 
disassembling the unit to determine if 
there are any loose parts. 

Possibly, the valves in this cylinder are 
not seating properly, causing the lack of 
power you mention. 

It is quite possible to keep any car in 
good condition so that it will not make 
much noise if it is maintained in good re- 
pair all the time and every little defect 
remedied as soon as discovered. 


TIRE PRESSURE IS DUE TO HEAT 


Less When Casing Is Run at Proper 
Inflation Pressure 


San Francisco, Cal.—Editor Motor Age— 
The articles on “‘Tires, Their Care and Re- 
pair,’’ fails to enlighten readers as to the 
relief of the heat generated within the tires. 
Though the manufacturers are not of an 
united opinion as to the cause of the heat 
within the tire, they do not offer a single 
suggestion as to relief of the excessive heat. 
A tire carrying a pressure of 90 pounds, dur- 
ing the summer, will show a pressure of 110 
pounds after 2 hours’ run over the asphalt 
roadways of California. .This excessive pres- 
sure of 110 pounds has been caused by in- 
ternal heat, and the question which must 
arise in every motorist’s mind is, what 
should be done with the excessive pressure? 
Should the pressure be reduced to 90 pounds 
—the required amount as called for by the 
tire manufacturers—or should the tire be 
compelled to carry the excess pressure, 
which represents air plus heat?—Silas Grieb. 


It is believed that the article referred 
to, published in Motor Age issue April 27, 
brought out quite definitely that there is 
practically no ill effect from carrying the 
additional pressure caused by heating of 
the air in the tire; secondly, that such 
possibility of damage is very much less 
than that caused by running the tire with 
less than the recommended inflation; 
thirdly, that the heat generated is less 
with the tire properly inflated than with 
in under inflated. 

The only disadvantage with full tires is 
the slightly harder riding due to the in- 
crease in pressure above the normal. This 
is so slight as to be practically unnotice- 
able. 

If you care to take the trouble, the 
remedy for the condition is to start with 
the tires properly inflated; then, after run- 
ning for a time, test the pressure with an 
accurate gauge and if it is greatly above 
the recommended pressure, let out a little 
air. The pressure never should be less 
than 80 per cent of normal under any con- 
ditions. If you would save your tires, be 
sure to pump them up to the proper 
pressure when the air cools down. 


Concerning Connecting Rod Bearings 


Panama, Okla.—Editor Motor Age—In the 
April 13 issue of Motor Age, page 44, a self- 
adjusting connecting-rod bearing was de- 
scribed. In my opinion such a bearing is 
not practical, but has this type of bearing 
ever been considered by engineers? If so, 
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what objection did they find that could not 
be overcome? ¢ 

2—Motor Age has frequently stated, in 
answer to inquiries, that invariably harm 
would result if the motor-generator was 
operated without connection to a storage 
battery. My car is equipped with a motor- 
enerator. Makers of the car, also of this 
evice, advise that, if necessary to operate 
the car without the storage battery, one 
should see that the ends of wires are prop- 
erly insulated and remove the fuse on the 
inside of the motor-generator. If these pre- 
cautions are observed, no harm will result. 
—E. G. Goodnight. 


1—This bearing is claimed by its in- 
ventor to be entirely satisfactory, and 
though it is yet too young to have been 
given a very serious trial, it is said to 
have proven its ability to compensate for 
wear. Possibly it could be criticised be- 
cause of its method of taking up wear, 
preventing necessary. clearance between 
journal and bushing, thus interfering with 
proper lubrication, but even on this point 
we are not sure, not having had any op- 
portunity to test it out. If you will write 
the inventor he can doubtless give you all 
the information desired. 

2—It is not good advice in any case to 
tell a man to tamper with his generator in 
order to run the car with battery discon- 
nected, and while it is sometimes possible 
to do so under certian conditions, you are 
much safer not to do it. 


TRANSMISSION AND AXLE BEARINGS 
Reports of A. C. A. Tests on Knight and 
Poppet Valve Engines 


Perrin, Tex.—Editor Motor Age—Are axle 
shafts in semi-floating rear axles using one 
Timken roller bearing in each of axle hous- 
ing? 

2—How is the ball bearing in cone or dry 
disk clutches next to the flywheel lubri- 
cated? 

3—Are Timken roller bearings used for the 
spigot bearing in selective transmissions? 

4—Is it necessary to remove a transmis- 
sion using Timken bearings from the motor 
to adjust the bearings? 

5—Will a Knight engine develop as much 
or more power at ordinary speeds in pro- 
portion to weight than a valve-in-head mo- 
tor of same cylinder dimensions, using only 
two valves per cylinder, quality being the 
same? 

6—Will a Knight engine throttle slower 
than a similar poppet engine?—A Reader. 


1—Your question is not understood. 

2—Either by the use of an oil can or 
by a grease cup that is often provided. 

3—Sometimes. 

4—Very probably not, if the gearset is 
well designed. 

5—That depends upon so many condi- 
tions that it is most difficult to make any 
such comparison. In an official test of a 
high-grade six-cylinder poppet-valve en- 
gine, 4 by 51% inches in 1913, an average 
of 35.7 horsepower was maintained at an 
average of 1,208 r.p.m. for 300 hours. In 
a similar test by the same officials in the 
same year a four-cylinder Knight 4 by 6 
ran 336 hours without stop, showing an 
average of 38.3 horsepower at 1,117 r.p.m. 

6—If both are equally well designed 
there out not to be much difference. 


Attention, A Subscriber, Eli, Neb. 


LeRoy, Ill.—Editor Motor Age—In the 
issue of May 4, in answer to A Subscriber, 
Eli, Neb., is described exactly the trouble 
IT have had with my 1916 Maxwell. Our 
local garagemen did not discover the 
trouble but said it was in the magneto. 
This, however, was not the case, as I 
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have disconnected the two small wires 
leading from the magneto to the coil and 
dry batteries. The car now could not run 
better, and I crank the engine and start 
on the magneto. 

The motor runs perfectly under all con- 
ditions and this proves that it is not the 
magneto but that the fault is in the wiring 
from the magneto through the starting 
switch to the dry batteries, and it is my 
intention to have an experienced electrical 
man correct this trouble. 

I hope A Subscriber will benefit by my 
experience, as I think it will enable him 
to locate his trouble and save him a 
great deal of time, work and money. 
W. E. Peck. 


RACING CAR DESIGN FACTORS 
Valve Operation and Balancing of Crank- 
shafts in Speed Cars 


Galesburg, Ill—Editor Motor Age—Do tle 
Duesenberg cars now have four valves in each 
cylinder head instead of two? If so, has the 
eight-valve engine for racing cars been 
dropped? Give an illustration and description 
of the Duesenberg sixteen-valve motor. Does 
this engine develop more power than the older 
motor? ; 

2—Were not the F, R. P. Knights redesigned 
after the Indianapolis.race? Are they going 
to campaign again this summer? Give an illus- 
tration and description of this motor. 

3—Is the Mercer going to race this season 
with a 300-cubic inch car? 

4—-Does Motor Age think that in time the 
rotary valve will be the winning power plant, 
as some authorities claim? 

5—Why is it that more companies do not 
adopt the valve-in-the-head motor with over- 
head camshaft, if it has more power? Some 
claim that this type is noisier. Could not a 
cover be placed over the valve tappets, as in 
the Chalmers? 

6—How much more power has an overhead 
camshaft motor than the valve-in-the-head 
type with the camshaft placed down on the 
side on the motor, both engines being equal 
in piston displacement and design? 

8—Are there any racing cars using a bal- 
anced crankshaft, as employed in the Hudson 
Super Six?—E. J. Welsh. 


1—Yes, the racing cars have sixteen 
valves. Most of the newer engines have 
double sets of valves, but not all. The six- 
teen-valve Duesenbergs develop more pow- 
er than the eight-valve motors. TIllustra- 
tions of all the racing motors will be pub- 
lished in an early issue of Motor Age. 

2—Yes, the F. R. P.’s will appear in 
later events of the coming season, but will 
not be ready for New York. 

3—Not as a factory entry. 

4—-Not immediately. 

5—Early valve-in-head motors were very 
noisy and the valve operating mechanism 
required frequent attention. Covers are 
being placed over the valves in later de- 
signs. 

6—There would be little if any differ- 
ence in power, except, perhaps, at high 
speeds. 

9—All racing engines have crankshafts 
balanced in some degree, none of them 
exactly like the Hudson patented crank- 
shaft. The Maxwells come the nearest. 


IRREVERSIBLE STEERING DEFINITIO 
Few Types Are Completely Non-Reversible 
-in Practice 


Chicago.—Editor Motor Age—I have come 
across a problem which during 10 years of 
experience has not confronted me and 
have been unable to find anyone who can 
enlighten me. Hence my letter to Motor 
Age. This is my problem: 

What is the differenca between a re- 
versible and irreversible gear, and what is 
an irreversible gear?—F.. M. Tuite. 
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In motor car practice, the terms reversi- 
ble gear and irreversible gear refer usually 
to the steering gear. An irreversible steer- 
ing gear is one that allows the steering 
arm to be turned by the steering wheel, 
but you cannot move the arm and thereby 
move the steering wheel. In other words, 
the steering wheel controls the movement 
of the steering mechanism and the front 
wheels of the car, but the wheels cannot be 
moved except by turning the steering 
wheel. The gear will not work backwards 
and the front wheels are locked against any 
movement unless the steering wheel is 
turned. A reversible gear is one that will 
operate either way. By pulling the front 
wheels over you can turn the steering wheel 
if the gearing is reversible. Few steering 
gears are completely irreversible as this 
would make driving harder. 


ABOUT KEROSENE CARBURETERS 
Makers and Attachment of Coal Oil Mixers 
for Cars 


Riverside, Ia.—Editor Motor Age—Where 
can I obtain a book describing the carbu- 
retion of kerosene? 


2—Give the names of some of the leading 
kerosene carbureters. 

3—Did Harroun use Kerosene in the 1914 
Maxwell racers? 


4—Does kerosene give as good mileage as 
gasoline? 


S5—What would be the cost of changing a 
Ford to burn Kerosene, using a dash tank 
holding a gallon or so of gasoline to get 
started, all the work to be done at home? 

6—How is an electric coil attached to the 
manifold to heat the kerosene vapor?—C. B. 
Flynn. 

1—A very good outline of kerosene ear- 
buretion is given on page 20 of the March 
23, 1916, issue of Motor Age. 

2—Some of the kerosene carbureter 
makers are: Kerosene Burning Carbureter 
Co., Detroit; Evans Engine Co., New York; 
Invineible Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh; Breeze 
Carbureter Co., Newark, N. J.; Master Car- 
bureter Co., Detroit, Mich.; Wilcox-Bennett 
Carbureter Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

3—Yes; in one ear. 

4—- Yes. 

o—That would be impossible to state, 
although it ought not to cost very much. 

6—It could likely be clamped directly 
to the bottom of the manifold above the 
earbureter. Some are made for insertion 
between manifold and carbureter flange. 


Magnet Charger for Low Voltage 


_Angola, Ind.—Editor Motor Age—I would 
like to have full instructions for making a 
magnet charging outfit that will work with 
a 80-volt generator. Motor Age has given 
instructions but it was for a 110 and 220-volt. 
How many feet of wire should I use and 
what size?—Jesse W. Riek. 


Follow the same general direction as 
given for the 110-volt type, only use about 
one-quarter as much wire. 


Trouble With Maxwell Magneto 

Canby, Minn.—Editor Motor Age—A 
Subscriber, Eli, Neb., who is having 
trouble with his Maxwell magneto, will 
no doubt find it grounded through the 
battery wires. Perhaps the trouble ig in 
the starter switch which automatically 
cuts in the batteries for starting. The 
reason it affects cylinders 2 and 3 is due 
to the position of the brakes when the 
two cylinders are supposed to fire.—Ed- 


ward Sharp. 
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Fig. 3—A suggested body design for class and wind resistance lowering 
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Fig. 4—One way to fit auwviliary oil system when tank is at rear 


Design of Body 
and Other Parts 


Explained 


making a speedster, it might 
be well to take up some of the 
possible designs. For Fords, 








making the old car over into a 
racy runabout which looks like 
a speedster even if sometimes 
it is incapable of great and enduring 
speed. There is something in the car with 
bucket seats and rakish appearance that 
has an appeal to almost every type of 
‘driver, and when the old machine begins 
to get a little wheezy and lame, the own- 
er’s thoughts at once turn to methods of 
rejuvenating the vehicle by putting on a 
new dress and making certain alterations 
mechanically that will be conducive of 
greater liveliness and possibly greater 
speed. 
Why More Speed Is Desired 

The cause of the very general desire to 
convert old cars into speedsters is not hard 
to find. Several years ago it was the rule 
to load the chassis with a body that was 
much heavier than is thought good prac- 
tice now, and these old bodies are not very 
attractive. Their homely appearance is in 
direct contrast to the smooth, trim outlines 
of the present-day car, and by putting on 
light speedster bodies not only the looks 
are greatly improved but the motor and 
chassis have more of a chance. It makes 
possible better hill climbing ability due to 
the lighter body load, to say nothing of 


Fig. 5—Eztra oil tank at top of motor, supply from which is con- 


trolled by a valve 


the increased speed this weight reduction 
in itself makes possible. 

Generally speaking, the replacing of the 
old body with a raceabout type is the most 
important consideration in rejuvenating an 
old one, but usually the steering column 
has to be lowered and sometimes a leaf 
removed from each of the springs to make 
up for the lighter body, although this lat- 
ter is not essential by any means. All too 
often, old cars have springs that are too 
weak for the heavy bodies with which they 
were originally burdened, and these prove 
just about right for the lighter bodies. 

Changes in the valve timing are often 
make to assist in the speed possibilities, 
and sometimes different axle gears are used 
so as to raise the ratio between engine and 
wheels. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that many chassis and engine changes 
of this kind will work to the disadvantage 
of the car for slow running. They will 
serve to make the machine faster, but they 
hamper the motor’s ability at low throttle 
running. In other words, it will not have 
the flexibility on high gear. 

Body being the first consideration in 


the combinations offered by 
concerns making a business of 
this kind of work are indeed 
attractive. You can get a complete out- 
fit of radiator, hood, floor boards, rear 
gasoline tank, and body in the neighbor- 
hood of $100, and it is surprising what 
a difference these make. Other concerns 
make a specialty of the body proper ex- 
clusive of radiators, hoods, tanks, etc., and 
it is also possible to get bucket seats alone, 
so that, with a little ingenuity quite a pre- 
sentable racy-roadster can result from com- 
binations with old chassis. 

Dressing Up the Cars 

The illustrations herewith are sugges- 
tions as to how to dress up the chassis in 
several ways. Many of the most attrac- 
tive of the types that have come to our at- 
tention have been made by enthusiasts 
with the assistance of a tinner or other 
tradesman of similar experience. The 
usual form of racing roadster is shown in 
Fig. 1. 

This has bucket seats that are attached 
directly to the floor, with gasoline and oil 
tanks and tires carried at the rear in a 
way that adds to the appearance. The 
dash is sloped slightly, and the steering 
wheel brought down so as to make steer- 
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ing easy with the seats in this low posi- 
tion. Sometimes running boards and mud- 
guards are entirely eliminated as shown, 
with steps at the side to assist in getting 
into the car, while often the owner pre- 
fers to have the mud-guards as a matter 
of protection. They retard the speed a 
little where fast driving is the thing most 
sought, but it is a question if they do not 
also add to the appearance. Usually the 
hood is sloped somewhat as an added fea- 
ture. Undoubtedly a high, narrow radia- 
tor also does its part in improving the 
looks, but this is carrying the alterations 
to quite an extreme. 

Wind resistance is quite a factor in 
hampering the speed of a car, far more of 
a factor, in fact, than most motorists real- 
ize. To attain greatest speed, the head 
resistance, by which is meant the surface 
against which the wind strikes, must be 
made as small as possible, and the body 
must be so smooth along its length that 
there are no obstructions against which 
the wind can strike and thus form eddies. 
In other words, the air should be allowed 
to slide along the body without having to 
come in contact with lamps or other ob- 
structions. 

Getting Streamline Effect 

This is the streamline idea, and in order 
to carry it out best, the radiator should be 
as narrow as consistent with proper cool- 
ing, the hood should slope, and the rear 
should taper. If a taper tail is fitted, this 
forms the most perfect form of body so 
far as wind resistance is concerned, pro- 
viding the rest of the body conforms with 
it. Tires and gasoline tanks obstruct the 
air, and wherever possible they should be 
placed within the tail, if one is fitted. It 
is not always easy to keep some parts from 
offering wind resistance, for generally the 
spare tires have to be carried outside. Two 
body designs that carry out ‘the wind re- 
sistance reduction theory very well are 
shown in Figs, 2 and 3. 

Thus, even if the motor and gear ratio 
are not altered at all, more speed is obtain- 
able by cutting down the wind resistance 
and fitting the lighter body. Usually from 
10 to 15 miles per hour is added to the pos- 
sibilities of the vehicle by these changes 
alone and sometimes, with motor specially 
tuned for speed work, though timing and 
valves are not altered, it is possible to get 
even more. The reduction in wind retarda- 
tion, however, permits of raising the gear 
ratio sometimes where it would not be 
practicable to do so otherwise. Often if a 
car is fitted with a standard ratio of 4 to 
1, say, this can be raised to 3 to 1, if the 
other factors have first been changed. 

Some of the mechanical points that can 
be changed are the carbureter setting, ad- 
justing it so that while it may not allow 
the engine to throttle down so well, it 
works better at the higher speeds. Usually 
this is the result of making the mixture 
leaner, and it ordinarily has the added ad- 
vantage of preventing the engine from get- 
ting so hot. The magneto or other ignition 
apparatus can also be altered to conform 
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to the higher speeds, this usually being a 
matter of setting the timing ahead a slight 
amount, the exact extent of which depends 
entirely upon the engine. 

More power, and consequently more 
speed, is often obtainable by reducing the 
vibration through accurately balancing the 
pistons. In other words, a set of pistons 
of exactly the same weight should be used 
if possible. Often speed bugs have gone 
so far as to drill the connecting-rods in 
order to lighten these reciprocating parts 
as much as possible, but this ordinarily is 
not advisable, for the rods are undoubtedly 
weakened thereby, and not being designed 
for such treatment, they often will not 
stand the strain. 

Extra lubrication is often advisable 
where the owner wishes to maintain exces- 
sively high speeds for any length of time. 
This can very simply be attained by rig- 
ging up an auxiliary supply that will feed 
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directly into the crankcase. An easy 
scheme to employ is shown in Fig. 4. A 
hand pump is pivoted to the floor of the 
car as indicated, and an air line runs from 
it to the top of the oil tank at the rear. 
The delivery pipe from the oil tank to the 
crankcase runs from the lower side of the 
tank, and thus the air pressure due to the 
hand pump forces the excess oil to the 
motor. 

Sometimes an auxiliary oil tank is fitted 
to the engine and under the hood if there 
is room. There is a pipe connecting from 
the bottom of this to the crankcase, and 
a valve is interposed in the pipe to allow 
of controlling the oil from the seat by 
means of a rod. 

Such auxiliary devices as these and the 
altering of the camshaft and valves are 
extremes to which the average man cannot 
go, although they are conducive of surpris- 
ing results where intelligently carried out. 


Home Comforts En Tour 


(Concluded from page 58) 


They are made of heavy brown canvas, 
waterproof, and the metal parts are spring 
steel, rustproof. The material does not 
become brittle or decay, either through 
use or non-use. The 6-quart capacity pail 
sells for $1, and the 10-quart, $1.50. 
Hansen Gloves 

The O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., makes a line of gauntlet gloves in 
several styles which are designed to fit 
snugly over the sleeve. They come in 
either stiff or flexible material, which al- 
lows them to be compactly rolled up when 
put in the pocket. 


Nesco Refrigerators 

The Nesco refrigerator, made by the 
National Emaneling & Stamping Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is all metal with packed 
sides and top, the hasp coming down over 
a catch so that it can be padlocked. 
Handles at the side make the refrigerator 
convenient for carrying. These refrig- 
erators are lined with zine to prevent rust- 
ing, and there is an enameled ice or water 
tank. 
Grinnell Gloves 

The Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co., Grinnell, 
Ia., makes a ventilated driving glove in 
which the ventilation is accomplished by 
a series of small perforations in the backs. 
These gloves are made of coltskin, and are 
washable in either water or gasoline. They 
are very soft and pliable, and are made 
under the trade name of ‘‘Rist-Fit,’’ 
‘*Limp-Kuff,’’? and ‘‘Grip-Tite.’’ 
Atlas Robe Rail Bags 

The Atlas Specialty Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
has a robe rail bag for carrying clothing 
which suspends from the rail without in- 
terfering with the use of the latter. It 
is suitably arranged to hold various arti- 
cles, and is not confined strictly to cloth- 
ing. There are two large compartments. 
On the outside are two large and two 


small pockets. This bag is waterproof 
and presents a good appearance, measures 
24 inches high by 18 inches wide and 
comes in double texture mackintosh at 
$3.50, fabric leather $4.25, patent leather 
finished duck $3, and melodeon rubber 
cloth $3.25. See Fig. 40. 


Ideal Tourist Shovel 


A shovel for motorists and campers, 
sold under the name Ideal and shown in 
Fig. 40, is made by the Ideal Mfg. Co., 
North Kansas City, Mo. It will be noted 
in the illustration that the Ideal shovel 
has a telescoping handle. This adjustable 
feature permits using the shovel with a 
short, half or full length handle, or when 
not in use the handle telescopes into the 
hollow part of the blade so that the 
shovel can be placed in any ordinary 
tool box. The blade is made of carbon 
steel and measures 6% by 8% inches. The 
length of the handle extended is 16 inches 
and the total weight is 2 pounds. 
Pillsbury Autopul 

The Pillsbury Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., makes the Pillsbury Autopul, 
shown in Fig. 37. This device consists 
of a drum for each rear wheel, a cable, 
two stakes and a pulley. When the car 
becomes stuck in the mud the stakes are 
driven at a point somewhat in front of 
the machine and to them is attached the 
pulley through which runs a cable, the 
two ends of which are attached to the 
two separate drums on the rear wheels. 
It will be seen that no matter whether 
one wheel loses traction and spins or 
whether both do, the tendency will be to 
wind the cable on the drums and pull the 
car out. If one wheel has traction and 
the other spins, the length of the cable 
from each wheel to the stakes is equal- 
ized by the pulley. The Autopul finished 
in japan is $10, and the nickel, $15. 
























Cassco Engine-Driven Tire Pump 
HE Casseo engine-driven tire pump 
which is being introduced by the Ed- 
ward A. Cassidy Co., New York, embodies 
a new feature of construction in the pis- 
ton guides. The stroke is 1 inch and the 
bore 2% inches. The sectional view of 
the pump shows one of the piston slides. 
The piston guides are two parallel rods 
inserted in the lower surface of the piston 
and at right angles to its horizontal plane. 
These rods slide easily without play in 
two lugs, the holes being accurately ma- 
chined. The lugs are integral with the 
base of the cylinder. This construction 
makes perfect alignment of the piston and 
cylinder walls certain, and prevents side 
play of the piston. Aluminum alloy pis- 
tons are used. 

Piston rings are of special soft spring 
steel pressed and ground to size, each 
piston having three rings, thus preventing 
oil leaking into the tire and the conse- 
quent deleterious effect on the rubber. 
The crankshaft is of high grade steel, 
with a bearing on each side, thus avoid- 
ing overhanging loads. The connecting 
rod is of special semi-steel and the gear 



















Left—MclIinay pressure filling 
outfit for oil and water 


A bove—U-Can-C rain shield at- 
tached 


Right—Neutral gear shift lock 
for Buick cars 


The Blackmore convertible ambulance, with side-loading feature 
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shift is positive in action, automatically 
locking in both the engaged and disen- 
gaged position. This prevents stripping 
the gears. Poppet type intake and ex- 
haust valves of the same size are used, 
the intake being automatic in action, the 
air entering the cylinder the instant the 
piston begins its intake stroke. Gears are 
made with the stub form of tooth and 
are accurately cut. The stroke of the 
pump is 1 inch and the bore 2% inches, 
giving a piston displacement of 5 cubic 
inches. Lubrication is by splash and a 
felt lubricator which distributes oil to 
all working bearings. The pump may be 
easily installed by the car owner using a 
screw driver and wrench, as special brack- 
ets and fittings are provided for installa- 
tion. No machine work or shipping is re- 
quired. Cassco pumps are now ready for 
Buick, Chandler, Chevrolet, Dodge, Ford, 
Hudson, Hupmobile, Overland, Reo the 
Fifth, Saxon and Studebaker cars. Com- 
plete with gage and complete instructions 
for installing, the pump sells for $8. 
New Ordinance Dimmer 

The V. A. Longaker Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., is the distributor of the Ordinance 
dimmer, a controller device which 
regulates the current feeding the 
electric headlights of motor cars by 
adjustments of the position of a 
pointer upon a dial. The pointer 
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may be turned to ten different positions for 
oe? “*“Peek,’***ime,*” 15, 18; Bi, 24 
and 32 candlepower, ‘‘City’’ and ‘‘Coun- 
try.’’ It fastens on the dash. It is manu- 
factured by the Ordinance Dimmer Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., and is guaranteed for 
10 years. The price is $3.50. 


Lock for Buick Cars 

A lock which is so inconspicuous that a 
person tampering with a car would in 
many cases not detect the locking ar- 
rangement, is sold by the North Side 
Buick Sales Co., Chicago, at $6.50. It is 
intended for Buick cars and is so designed 
that it locks the gearshift lever in the 
neutral position by the turning of the key 
in a Yale lock. When attached it replaces 
the dust cap at the lower end of the 
Buick center control lever. The locks are 
made for all cars having the same type 
of transmission control as the Buick. 


Arnold Alarm 

Arnold & Arnold, 501 Rush street, Chi- 
cago, is marketing an alarm for attach- 
ment to any make of car, the purpose of 
which is to give a continuous ringing of 
a bell when the car is started by anyone 
except the one having the key to operate 
the lock. The function of locking the car 
is not included, although a Yale lock op- 
erates the switch which puts the alarm 
in service. When the car is left by the 
driver the lock is turned and the key re- 
moved, which closes the circuit except for 
one place, where it is held open by an 
armored cable running to the brake lever, 
the brake lever being in a position which 
locks the brakes. Releasing the brake 
lever causes the circuit to close and start 
the bell ringing. The same result takes 
place if the wire running to the brake 
lever is cut, or if the cable running to 
the switch is cut. The lock eomes with 
a battery or may be connected to the 
storage battery of the car. The method 
of attachment is shown in the illustration 
in this department. Price, $18. 
Hull Self-Service Pump 

The Hull pumps handle the sale of gaso- 
line automatically, being operated by 
coins, either 25 cents, 50 cents or $1. This 
is the invention of N. D. Hull, Owensboro, 
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Arnold alarm attachment for all cars. 





Constant ringing bell exposes thief 
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Ky. The Hull Pump & Tank Co. has been 
incorporated to manufacture a complete 


line of these newly-patented pumps at 


Owensboro. The apparatus is operated by 
setting the dial, and draws the full quan- 
tity desired with one turn of the crank. 
Several models are offered, having quan- 
tity-stop mechanism to measure 1 quart, 





Cassco engine-driven tire pump 


14 gallon, 1 gallon, 5 gallons or 10 gallons. 
The flow is continuous and fast, and, for 
this reason, the company styles some of 
the models the Hull Rapid Service pumps. 
These pumps are attractive in appearance 
and when mounted on the curb they have 
an advertising value as well as service 
value. The body is in cast iron and the 
post is capped with a large light. 
U-Can-C Rain Shield 

Since placing the U-Can-C rain shield 
on the market last season, the Frey Mfg. 
Co., 1326 Michigan Ave., Chicago, has im- 
proved the device by the use of vacuum 
cups somewhat larger in size and made 
from a high quality of rubber compound. 
Each cup is provided with a shank that 
facilitates its application and removal from 
the windshield. When in place before the 
driver’s seat, the shield serves to keep 
the glass free of moisture and water by 
the aid of a rubber sealing strip. The use 
of the larger cups, says the manufacturer, 
causes them to adhere rigidly even in a 
strong wind, or when applied to a dry 
glass. They may be rolled up and packed 
away in a tube 3 inches by 11 inches. They 
are made for all cars. Amber shields sell 
at $2 each, clear shields at $1.50. 
Jones System Electric Plants 

Type B Jones gasoline-driven generator 
is a compact power plant designed to be 
useful in small town garages or other 
shops, served only with alternating cur- 
rent, or high-priced electricity. It is rated 
at 750 watts, direct current 32 volts. The 
plant, it is said, will carry 1 kilowatt. 
Nine sets of starting and lighting batteries 
can be charged at one time, or any ma- 
chine tool about the garage driven with 
it. It is built with four-cycle engine, side 
disk crank, has 3-inch bore and 44-inch 
stroke. The dynamo is shunt wound, four- 
pole. It is equipped with the Jones pat- 
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ented controller. The speed range of the 
unit is from 750 to 950 r. p.m. It weighs 
650 pounds, ships at 750 pounds crated, 
and measures 22 inches wide, 32 inches 
long, and 35 inches high. The L. B. Jones 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., the manufacturer, 
says the unit will generate at full load at 
3 cents per kilowatt; gasoline at 15 cents, 


oil at 40 cents. An ordinary concrete floor 


is sufficient foundation. The price of the 
complete unit is $300, f. o. b. cars Kansas 
City. 
Bigelow Spark Intensifier 

This little spark plug attachment is at- 
tached by simply screwing on the spark 
plug binding post and to the wire ter- 
minal. By simply looking at this device 
the spark can be seen jumping the gap so 





Bigelow spark intensifier 


that spark plug trouble is readily detected. 
The barrel is made of magnifying glass 
and this feature shows up the spark 
clearly, and at night giving a glow like 
that of an electric light. The intensifier 
is claimed to overcome all spark plug 





Joy driver for Fords 


troubles, making a plug fouled with grease, 
carbon or soot, or with a broken porcelain, 
fire perfectly. It is also claimed to in- 
tensify the current so that a hotter spark 
is given, increasing 
the engine power by 
20 per cent and do- 
ing away with clouds 
of black smoke. It is 
made by the Bigelow 
Co., Chicago, and sells 
at 75 cents. 
The Joy Driver 

The Joy driver is 
an attachment which 
clamps upon the front 
axle of a Ford ma- 
chine, and, at the 
other end, clamps to 
the connecting rod. 
Where this latter con- 
nection is made, a 
pivot permits motion 
sideways. The illus- 
tration shows the ar- 


Jones gasoline-driven generator 
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rangement of two short lever arms set at 
an angle to each other and connected at 
the end nearest the rod. A hardened-steel 
roller projects between them and when any 
side movement occurs, it acts as a fulcrum 
and causes them to spread, the movement 
of the levers being taken up by the spiral 
spring. The tendency to equalize the ten- 
sion increases the ease of keeping the car 
in a straight course. The Joy driver is a 
product of the Nash Mfg. Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. It retails at $5. 


Blackmore Convertible Ambulance 

Charles C. Blackmore, Dayton, O., has 
perfected designs for convertible ambu- 
lance bodies with side-loading feature, 
adaptable to any chassis. The sides of the 
body swing out on pivots and cause trays 
that are built in combination with the 
sides to project beyond the body. Upon 
them stretchers are placed, after which 
the trays and stretchers are lifted in a 
horizontal position inside the ambulance. 
One stretcher may be placed slightly higher 
than the floor and another above it on the 
same side, while opposite them another 
tray may be utilized as a bench. 


McIlinay Pressure-Filling Outfit 

In front of the garage of MclIlnay & 
Buchnam, Osage, Ia., stands a unique de- 
vice for serving oil and water to motor 
cars. It is the invention of B. K. MeclIlnay. 
Oil is forced from a tank inside the garage 
under air pressure to the reservotr tank 
at the curb. Here a hose with goose-neck 
nozzle and self-closing valve permits oil 
to be fed directly to the car. A clever 
scheme for measuring 
the oil is provided by 
means of a pint bot- 
tle into which the oil 
is allowed to flow un- 
til the amount de- 
sired is registered, 
whereupon a valve is 
turned and the oil 
fed to the car from 
the bottle. Water is 
supplied from a hy- 
drant enclosed with- 
in the covered frame. 













Hull self-service pump 














a MAKES SPECTACULAR LEAP—Ralph 
unusual stunt at the Washington, D. C., horse show. 
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Coffin showed Washington folk a most 
His steed is a wonderful jJump- 


ing horse, but when he jumped over a big car with people seated in it, and did it with com- 


parative ease, he provided a thrill for visitors. 


went over. 


to be the best high jumper in the country. 


OWA Sets New Record for Licenses—Iowa 
now has registered over 146,000 motor cars 
for 1916, a number greater than the total for 
the year 1915, which was 145,134. A total 
registration of over 175,000 is expected for 
the year by the state vehicle department. 


Team Owners Charge Excessively—Motor- 
ists traveling through the state of Oregon, 
by way of Roseburg, have recently been held 
up by mudholes, and many claim that ex- 
orbitant prices are charged for handling 
them through a 3,000-foot bog. Some of the 
road-working forces have been in the habit 
of holding one or two teams in readiness for 
cars as they come to this stretch of bad 
road and charging motorists prices of from 
$2.50 to $15 per car. 

Trucks Taking Place of Mules in Texas— 
The increasing prices of mules and horses 
in Texas are having a tendency to extend 
the demand for motor trucks and motor de- 
livery vehicles, say motor car dealers. 
Nearly every industrial plant of any magni- 
tude in Texas now does its hauling by 
means of the motor truck. This is true not 
only of the cities and towns but of the 
country districts as well. Favorable pros- 
pects for plentiful crops this year in that 
state are serving to stimulate the motor 
car business considerable. 

Commuters Desert Ferry for Motor Cars— 
The traffic on the Seattle-Tacoma boats run- 
ning on Puget Sound, Wash., has been seri- 
ously affected by the growing popularity of 
the motor car. This refers only to privately 
owned machines and not to jitneys. Many 
residents of Seattle and Tacoma, who, a 
year ago, patronized the boats, now have 
their own cars. Upwards of 900 machines 
were recently counted in a single day on 
the new highway between these two cities. 

Unlicensed Driver Wins Damages—Oper- 
ating a motor car without a license does 
not preclude claims for damages in acci- 
dent cases, according to the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin in the suit of 
Eugene H. Derr against the Milwaukee rail- 
road. Derr’s car was struck by a train on 
Jan. 30, 1915. He was awarded $900 dam- 
ages by a circuit court jury. The court 
found that Derr was illegally operating his 
car because he carried a 1914 license in 
1915. This virtually set aside the verdict 
and Derr appealed to the supreme court, 


which says: ‘‘We find nothing in the stat- 
utes to indicate that the legislature intended 
to deprive a person who is injured while 
driving an unregistered car of the protection 
accorded to other travelers. To bar such 
an injured person from invoking his rights, 
it must appear that his violation of the law 
was the cause of the injury.’’ 


California Registrations Multiply—H. A. 
French, superintendent of the motor vehi- 
cle department of California, issued his re- 
port for April and it shows that 5,031, more 
cars were registered during that month 
than in March and the income to the state 
was $9,993 more. The total number of cars 
registered in April was 13,352, as against 
8,321 in March. The total receipts of the 
department to date are $1,857,492, and the 
total number of cars registered in Califor- 
nia is 171,775. 


Driver Held Liable for Accident—By a de- 
cision of the Nebraska supreme court, re- 
versing that of the district court, the driver 
of a car, who, at the time of an accident, 
was violating the provisions of the statutes, 
becomes liable for damages sustained by an 
innocent victim, even though such liability 
is not mentioned in the statutes. The deci- 


sion came in a case where a 16-year-old boy 
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May 19—A. A. A. annual meeting, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

June 12-16—S. A. E. annual crulse, Lake 
Huron and Georgla Bay. 

TRACTOR DEMONSTRATIONS 


July 17-21—Dallas Tex. 

July 24-28—Hutchinson, Kan. 
July 31-Aug. 4—St. Louis, 

Aug. 7-11—Fremont, Neb. 

Aug. 14-18—Cedar Rapids, la. 
Aug. 21-25—Bloomington, Ill. 
Aug. 28-Sept. 1—Indianapolis, 
Sept. 4-8—Madison, Wis. 


Mo. 


Ind. 


The illustration shows how cleanly the horse 
Coffin says that his horse can Jump higher when pressed. The horse is thought 


of Omaha, Neb., while driving his father’s 
car at a reckless pace, collided with another 
machine, damaging it and injuring the 
driver. 


Split in Jitney Indemnity Organization— 
The annual meeting of the Automobile Mu- 
tual Liability Co., Ltd., at Milwaukee, Wis., 
the insurance company organized by the 
jitney owners of Milwaukee, last year, for 
the mutual protection, developed into a fac- 
tional fight, the dissension growing out of 
the proposition that the company’s manage- 
ment is taking private liability business 
in order to increase its resources and profits. 
The jitney people feel they are being dis- 
criminated against because it costs them 
$75 for a $5,000 liability policy, while a pri- 
vate owner can get a $10,000 policy for $17 
or $18. 


Maximum Sentence for Car Thieves—The 
Illinois state board of pardons has made a 
ruling that all persons convicted of stealing 
motor cars and sentenced to the penitentiary 
under the indeterminate act, shall serve the 
full maximum term of 6 years, 3 months. It 
is believed that this action will have a ten- 
ency to reduce the number of stolen cars in 
that state. In some instances, prisoners 
sentenced for the theft of cars have secured 
their release in less than 2 years on account 
of good behavior. With the assurance of 
every theft meaning more than 6 years incar- 
ceration, the thieves may hesitate before in- 
viting such a long period behind the bars. 


Mining Boom Causes Reckless Driving— 
A campaign against reckless driving and 
hogging the road in rural districts has been 
started in Colorado. The movement is led 
by the state, the Denver Motor Club, and 
county commissioners in sections where rigid 
action is needed. Several recent accidents 
have been charged to fast driving and other 
misuse of the highways, particularly in the 
noted tungsten mining district of Boulder 
county. Notice has been served upon several 
persons whose habitually reckless driving is 
a menace to public safety, that they must 
either show proper regard for public safety 
on the highways or else forfeit their licenses 
for 6 months. This threat has been directed 
principally at some transportation companies 
and rest-car concerns trying to get rich 
quick during the mining excitement by haul- 
ing passengers between Boulder and Neder- 
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land at $2 apiece each way and making as 
many trips per day as possible, regardless 
of the heavy traffic over this narrow canyon 
road. 


Crusade Against Short Gallons—Thure 
Hanson, Massachusetts State commissioner 
of weights and measures, has renewed his 
crusade to protect motorists from being 
cheated in buying gasoline. He has issued 
to all the sealers and deputy sealers through- 
out the state a recommendation that when 
they are testing gasoline pumps they be sure 
to test each outlet including that at the end 
of the rubber tube. He has also notified each 
sealer that the law does not allow them to 
charge more than 3 cents for each measure 
or stop of any self-registering pump they 
seal. Commissioner Hanson some time ago 
made an investigation of the oils, etc., sold 
in tins. 


Good Roads Activities 


lowans Form New Club—The organization 
of a motor club at Marshalltown, Ia., to in- 
clude car owners not only of the city but the 
county as well has just been completed. It 
has been named the Marshall County Motor 
Club and has an initial membership of 100. 


Motor Exodus to Fishing Grounds—Re- 
turned travelers from Roosevelt Dam, ocean 
to ocean highway, report the road some- 
what rough, but greatly improved. The an- 
nual motor exodus via this highway to the 
hunting and fishing paradise of the White 
Mountains will begin this month. 


Progress on Illinois Highways—lIllinois is 
rapidly becoming lined with motor trails and 
they promise to be as numerous as the 
highways of steel within a few years. The 
Lincoln, Waubansie, Meridian, Kickapoo, 
Ocean to Ocean, Illinois Valley, Burlington, 
Dixie, and Pikes Peak, are among the best 
known. 


Reduce Grade on Mohawk Trall—The 
heavy grade on the famous Mohawk Trail 
highway in the Berkshire mountains of 
Massachusetts is to be lowered. The state 
highway commission has started work on 
it by opening a new road on the east side 
of Shelburne Mountain. An entire change 
of location that will give a highway one 
mile longer will be provided without de- 
tracting from the scenic views. 


Good Roads Stimulate Sales—Good roads 
work in Colorado is helping the motor car 
industry both by increasing the demand for 
pleasure and commercial cars and also by 
bringing direct sales of motor-drawn road 
machinery. The city of Denver and El Paso 
county have each bought White $6,000 good- 
roads trucks, with dumping, gravel-spread- 
ing, and rolling equipment. Prospects for 
Other similar sales are reported. 


Re-Route Paul Revere Highway—The 
Massachusetts highway commission, the 
Metropolitan park commission and _ the 
Street officials of Lexington and Concord 
have mapped out a plan for a new Paul 
Revere route from Boston, Mass., that will 
take motorists off the crowded sections of 
that famous route. Work will be started 


te and the new route will be finished this 
all. 


Pacific Highway Open to Travelers—The 
Pacific highway from Vancouver, B. C., to 
San Francisco, Cal., is now open for travel. 
Three cars reported at the Automobile Club 
of Seattle during the past week. The new 
road from Redding, Cal., to Delta, Cal., via 
the Baird Fish hatchery is open also, and 
in going condition. From Sacramento, Cal., 
to Siskiyou, Can., they are working on the 
highway, but detours are provided. Con- 
tinuing on through the state of Oregon the 
roads are in good shape. From Seattle 
horth to Vancouver, B. C., the road is in 
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good condition. Owing to the unusually 
heavy snow during last winter, Snoqualmie 
pass will not be open this year before May 
15 or June 1. 


Change Lincoln Highway Routing — The 
route of the Lincoln highway through Neb- 
raska is to undergo some changes in the 
near future. In Dawson county, where it 
has heretofore been following section lines, 
it will now follow the water grade of the 
Union Pacific railroad along the Platte 
River. 


New Highway Stimulates Road Construc- 
tion—Plans are already being made for an 
extension of the Jefferson Davis highway, 
which was launched in February, from 
Jackson, Miss., to the Gulf. Three routes 
are contending for the line of this extension, 
these being the route along the [Illinois 
Central via Brookhaven, Miss.; by way of 
Monticello; and by way of Hattiesburg. All 
three routes have started building roads. 


Sheridan Road Fund Voted in Wisconsin 
—A bond issue of $200,000 has been adopted 
by the Kenosha county board of supervis- 
ors, Kenosha, Wis., for the purpose of 
immediately completing the county’s share 
of the Sheridan Drive improvement between 
Milwaukee, Wis., and Chicago. The fund 
will be sufficient to build an 18-foot concrete 
road from the southern to the northern lim- 
its of Kenosha county, along the shore of 
Lake Michigan. 


Select Lincoln Highway Route—Wilming- 
ton, Del., authorities have selected the route 
for the Lincoln highway, through Wilming- 
ton. It will enter the city via the Wilming- 
ton and Philadelphia turnpike from the 
north, passing through Philadelphia and 
Chester, Pa., will run down Market street to 
Sixteenth, thence to King, to Eleventh, to 
Delaware avenue, to Union street, to the 
Elsmere road, thence to Baltimore, through 
Newark, Del., and Elkton, Md. 


Ohio Improves 267 Miles of Highway—The 
Ohio highway commission has awarded con- 
tracts for the improvement of approximately 
125 miles of roads in various parts of the 
state. These are awards of contracts for 
the present year, and bids are to be opened 
May 19 for the improvement of 92 additional 
miles in thirty-six counties. When these 
contracts are awarded the work let will 
amount to $4,000,000 and cover 267 miles of 
roadway. 


Want State Highway Commission—At the 
initial meeting of the Central Georgia Auto- 
mobile Club, held at Macon, Ga., a resolu- 
tion was passed calling upon members of 
the legislature from this section to present 
a bill providing for the establishment of 
a Georgia State Highway Commission. The 
resolution was introduced because all the 
good roads bills in Congress have provisions 
excluding from government aid states with- 
out highway departments. 


Bad Roads In Powder Town—Pennsgrove, 
N. J., the powder boom town, which has 
developed from a country village to a city 
of nearly 20,000 population in a year’s time, 
will have to have its streets paved or other- 
wise permanently improved on account of 
the enormous motor traffic. Roads have 
been so bad during the winter and spring 
that cars have frequently sunk to their 
axles in mud and some have upset. Plans 
for street improvement are being made. 
Jitneys form a large part of the traffic. 


Twin City-Duluth Highway is Planned— 
The executive board of the Minnesota State 
Automobile Association is urging the mem- 
bers of affiliated bodies that owing to the 
travel by lakes from the east to the head of 
the lakes, one of the essential moves is to 
get a good road from Duluth to the Twin 
Cities. The Twin City-to-Duluth Highway 
Association has been organized at St. Pauwi, 
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Minn., by residents along the route and the 
first step has been to instruct the highway 
commission of the state to designate the 
best motor routes. 


Repalring Yellowstone Highway — Chey- 
enne, Douglas and Casper, Wyo., are co- 
operating in getting the Yellowstone high- 
way in good condition all of the distance 
into the park. The highway runs from 
Cheyenne, Wyo., to Cody, Wyo., and the 
scenery along the last leg of the course 
is as wonderful as the park views. 


Wolverine Club Making Roads—An appro- 
priation sufficient to permit the posting of 
road signs on approximately 1,000 miles of 
highways in Michigan has been authorized 
by the Wolverine Automobile Club, Detroit, 
Mich. The first work will be done in the 
near future on the route from Detroit to 
Chicago, as far as Ypsilanti. 


With the Motor Clubs 


Club’s Detectives After Speeders—The 
Cincinnati Automobile Club has employed 
detectives to run down speeders. Evidence 
is to be presented to the grand jury against 
a score or’more offenders. 


Derry, N. H., Club Formed—The first reg- 
ular meeting of the Derry, N. H., Automo- 
bile Club was held last week with seventy- 
five members present. E. P. Trowbridge 
was chosen president and a set of by-laws 
adopted. 


New Traffic Law Sought at Canton, 0.— 
The Canton Automobile Club has decided to 
ask the city council to frame a revised set 
of ordinances governing traffic and pledged 
the aid of the club in attempting to sup- 
press speeding. 


Want 3,000 Members—Frank R. Ander- 
son has been named membership secretary 
of the Columbus Automobile Club, Colum- 
bus, O., and has started a vigorous cam- 
paign for members. The object of the cam- 
paign is to bring the membership up to 
3,000. 


Topeka Club to Assist Trial Body—The To- 
peka Automobile Club, Topeka, Kans., has 
extended its support to the Midland Trial 
Association to provide a well-kept road 
across the continent. A committee of three 
was appointed to act in getting members 
for the association as an auxiliary to the 
local club. 

Club Urges Re-Paving by County—The 
Cleveland Automobile Club, Cleveland, O., 
started a campaign to obtain county aid in 
re-paving main city streets designated as 
county roads. An appeal has been sent to 
the members of the 143 organizations that 
supported the recent auditorium bond issue, 
to the board of control, the city council and 
county officials, asking that the plan be giv- 
en aid. 


Set of Tires Is Prize Offer—With the 
opening of the spring touring season the 
Automobile Club of Seattle, Wash., is in- 
augurating an active campaign for increased 
membership, and issued an attractive book- 
let ‘‘Whyfor of the Automobile Club of Seat- 
tle???’ The member bringing in the largest 
number of new members into the club will 
be awarded for his efforts a full set of tires 
for his car. 


Pittsburgh Club Roster Near Limit—The 
membership campaign committee of the 
Pittsburgh Automobile Club has raised the 
membership almost to the 1,000 mark, which 
is the prescribed limit, and it is expected 
that the by-laws may later be amended to 
allow an enrollment of 2,000. During the 
second week of April, forty-five new mem- 
bers were admitted. The club has adopted 
as its campaign slogan, “Every Pittsburgh 
motor car owner a member of the Automo- 
bile Club.”’ 
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oe BOAT SHIPMENT OF OVERLANDS—When the steamer, 











City of Buffalo, 


sailed recently from Toledo, O., with $65,560 worth of Overland cars on board, a con- 


signment shipped by the Willys-Overland Co., to Cleveland, a new record for inland motor 
car shipments by boat was established. The Willys-Overland, Inc., of Cleveland, uncertain 
as to whether it would receive its spring shipments of cars in proper time, owing to a 
shortage of freight cars, decided to move the cars by water. To get prompt delivery the 
City of Buffalo, second largest fresh water passenger carrier, was chartered for the trip. 
Preparatory to loading the machines, on May 6, there took place at 6 o’clock, a parade of 
Overlands through the streets of Toledo, from the Willys-Overland plant. The cars were 
parked on shore at the White Star Line dock, and at 10:30 o’clock, when the City of 
Buffalo moved forward to the dock, they were run on board. Less than 2 hours later the 
City of Buffalo was steaming down the river with its valuable cargo. The boat reached 
Cleveland that evening and was met by 100 drivers who at once took the 100 cars to the 





Overland salesrooms. 


W Il. BROWN with Scripps-Booth—w. I. 
* Brown, Detroit, Mich., former super- 
visor of districts for Dodge Bros., has been 
appointed assistant sales manager of the 
Scripps-Booth Co., of which W. B. Stout wa 
recently made sales manager. ! 


Redden Truck-Maker Opens Offices—The 
Redden Motor Truck Co., manufacturer of 
the Redden Truck-Maker, an attachment for 
Ford chassis, is opening its headquarters at 
676 Woodward avenue, Detroit, Mich., which 
will be the main office of the organization. 


Two Appointments by Puritan—The Puri- 
tan Machine Co., Detroit, Mich., recently 
appointed G. Jacob and R. V. Burrell as as- 
sistants to E. W. Hawley, service manager. 
These appointments were necessitated on 
account of the extraordinary growth in the 
service department of the company, due to 
the acquisition of orphan car rights. 


Ford Factory Branch for Massachusetts— 
F. H. Chapman, Springfield, Mass., who has 
handled the Ford line in Central Massachu- 
setts for 2 years, has received word that 
the factory intends to make Springfield a 
factory distributing center for that territory 
- beginning next November. The company, 
he says, intends to erect a service station to 
take care of the business in the section for 
a radius of some miles. With the big Over- 
land service station, it will make Spring- 


field a big motor distributing center for 
small cars. 


Paige Appoints Canadian Distributor— 
Chas. H. Webb & Co., Winnipeg, Man., has 
been appointed Western distributor for 
Paige cars. 


Menominee Makers Change Firm Name— 
The D. F. Poyer Co., Menominee, Mich., 
manufacturer of Menominee trucks, will 
hereafter be known as the Menominee Mo- 
tor Truck Co. 


Wayne Pump Increases Capital—Notice of 
increase in the capital stock of the Wayne 
Oil Tank and Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been filed. An issue of $100,000 preferred 
stock, making a total capitalization of $500,- 
000, is authorized. 

Pittsburg Holds Used-Car Show—This first 
used-car show ever conducted in Pittsburg, 
is being held at Motor Square garden, May 
15 to May 20, under the auspices of the Au- 
tomobile Dealers’ Association. A number of 
used cars to be put up for sale have not been 
run over 100 miles, while scores may be pur- 
chased which have not been driven 1,000 
miles. 


Bearing Company Promotes Western Agent 
—QO. Bruenauer, formerly western sales man- 
ager of the Gurney Ball Bearing Co., will as- 
sume the duties of general sales manager of 
the company, at Jamestown, N. Y., where 


the factory is located, June 1. The service 
engineering department of the company will 
be removed from Detroit to Jamestown. 


R. W. Donahue With Liberty—R. W. Dona- 
hue, Detroit, Mich., formerly connected with 
the Oakland Motor Co., Studebaker Corp. 
and Dodge Bros., has joined the sales de- 
partment of the Liberty Motor Car Co. 


War Order for 600 Pierce Trucks—The 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has received a rush order for 600 5-ton 
trucks for the French government, valued at 
$3,000,000, the last shipment to go forth in 
June. 


Wisconsin Firms Consolidate—It is report- 
ed on good authority that the Four Wheel 
Drive Co., Clintonville, Wis., has taken over 
the Four Wheel Tractor Co., organized some 
time ago at Antigo, Wis., to manufacture 
a general utility machine employing the 
four-wheel-drive idea. The report says the 
entire business at Antigo will be moved to 
Clintonville at once. 


New Corporation Bullds Motor H'earses— 
The J. Paul Bateman Co., Bridgeton, N. J., 
has just been.incorporated by J. Paul Bate- 
man, J. Harry Bell and Abram Nichols. The 
new corporation succeeds J. Paul Bateman as 
an individual builder of motor hearse bodies. 
The Bateman hearse bodies are built to or- 
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der and fitted to any chassis and the Bate- 
man company has facilities for altering 
chassis for any size bodies. 


Advertising Man Joins Fisk Force—George 
L. Sullivan, who has been associated with 
Bromfield & Field, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York, will become advertising manager 
of the Fisk Rubber Co., June 1. 


Cc. B. Sawyer Enters Jackson Employ— 
Cc. B. Sawyer, former secretary of the De- 
troit Board of Commerce and of the Wil- 
liams Bros. Co., at Detroit, Mich., has been 
appointed sales manager of the Jackson Au- 
tomobile Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Robbins Becomes Pullman Representative 
—Paul L. Robbins, for 2 years connected 
with the sales department of the Paige-De- 
troit Motor Car Co., at Detroit, Mich., has 
been appointed district sales manager of the 
Pullman Motor Car Co., York, Pa., with 
headquarters in San Francisco, Cal. 


Studebaker Opens lowa Branch—An Iowa 
branch of the Studebaker Corp., of Detroit, 
has been established at Des Moines, Ia., with 
H. A. Haskell as general manager. A five- 
story building will be built for permanent 
headquarters and will be used as an assem- 
bling plant. 


J. Whyte with Prest-O-Lite—The Prest-O- 
Lite Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
the appointment of J. Whyte as the manager 
of its storage battery service department. 
Mr. Whyte formerly served as electrical 
engineer for the Maxwell Motor Co., De- 
troit, Mich., was at one time assistant chief 
engineer for the Scripps-Booth Co., of 
Detroit. 


Reorganize Firm as Robinson Machine Co. 
—The Thelma Motor Co. has been reorgan- 
ized at Ecorse, Mich., the capital increased, 
and the name of the firm changed to the 
Robinson Machine Co., which company will 
engage in the manufacture of motor parts. 
A. Robinson, expert machinist, will remain 
as president and manager of the new com- 
pany. The manufacture of Thelma marine 
motors has practically been discontinued. 


Issue Patents on Highway Tire Protector 
—The Bukolt Mfg. Co., Stevens Point, Wis., 
manufacturer of Highway tire protectors, 
has been granted letters of patent on a num- 


Albany, N. Y.—Ritz Garage; capital stock, 
$10,000; incorporators, W. Reisfeld, C. Gold- 
berg, E. Egan 

Harbeurville, Ky.—Logan & Archer Garage; 
Capital stock, $500; incorporators, Leslie Lo- 
gan, J. E. Archer, Beatrice Archer. 

Bridgeton, N. J.—J. Paul Bateman Co.; to 
manufacture motor car bodies, parts, etc.; cap- 
ital stock, $100,000. 

Charleston, WwW. Va.—Belington Taxicab Co., 
capital stock, $5,000; incorporators, L. L. Ben- 
nett, E. S. 
Vicker, J. A. Viquesney. 

Chicago—Dearborn Motor Truck Co.; to man- 
ufacture and deal in motor cars, —— and 
other vehicles; capital stock, $25,000; incor- 
porators, G. Farnsworth, W. J. Kenrick, 


» O.—Automobile Service Co.; cap- 
ital staat, ” $300, 000; incorporators, Wm. C. 
Jungolas, G. A. Seller, A Harris, Harry C. 
Spinks, D. D. Woodmannee. 

Columbus, O.—Central Ohio Specialty Co.; 
capital stock, $10,000; incorporators, Herman 
F. Loechler, EB. D. Loechler, Lillian R. Mohler, 
_. Mohler, Charles Case. 

Cleveland, O.—Denneen Motor Co.; to manu- 
facture motors; capital stock, $225, 000; in- 
corporators, . Denneen, M. E. Denneen, 
ee A. David, G. N. Mitchell and John M. Gar- 
eld 

Cleveland, O.—Roubay Co.; to deal in motor 
Cars; capital stock, $5,000; incorporators, G. 

Ford, Cc. M. Burke, Henders, M. C. 


. Cc. Egan. 
_Cleveland, O.—H. K. R. Co.; capital stock, 
$5,000; incorporators, E. C. Root, D. H. Kelly, 
R. Root, Louis Bloomfield, M. W. Vickery. 
‘Cleveland, O.—Guaranty Tire & Rubber Co.; 
to deal in tires: capital stock, $10,000; incor- 
Dorators, Oscar Lustig, Arthur "Friedman, B. C. 
Daoust, Cc. R. Cross and D. R. Wilkin. 


Dover, Del.—Emerson Motors Co.; to manu- 
facture, deal in and sell motor cars of all 
kinds; capital stock, $10,000,000; incorporators, 
8S. B. Howard, L. H. Gunther, J. B. Curtin. 

Denver, Colo.—The National Rubber Supply 


0.; capital stock, $10,000; incorporators, 


Charles c. Collins, T. S. Davidson and H. C. 


‘Dawson, G. E. Cain, W. T. Mce-. 


MOTOR AGE 


ber of new features and is undertaking a 
greatly increased production. Additional 
space has been leased from the Automatic 
Cradle Mfg. Co., which is building a new 
plant and will release considerable more 
factory space to the Bukolt company within 
30 or 60 days. 


Build 490 Cars In 1 Day—The biggest sin- 
gle day’s shipment of Studebaker cars in 
the history of the Studebaker Corp. was 
made on April 29, the output being 490 mo- 
tor cars, representing a value of approxi- 
mately $500,000. 


T. L. Young on Allen Staff—Thomas L. 
Young, formerly with the Overland adver- 
tising department, is now with the Allen 
Motor Co., Fostoria, O., as assistant adver- 
tising manager. This company manufac- 
tures the Allen car. Inside of 11 months its 
output has been tripled. 


Allen Motor Shortens Working Day—An 
8-hour working day with 10 hours’ pay has 
been voluntarily put in effect at the Bucyrus 
plant of the Allen Motor Co., Fostoria, O. 
This is the plant in which all motors are 
made for Allen cars. It has been working 
24 hours per day for some time and has 
been unable to keep up with the demand 
for Allen cars. 


New Parent for Orphan Cars—Because of 
the rapid increase of manufacturing opera- 
tions at the plant of the Maxwell Motor Co., 
Newcastle, Ind., it is announced that the 
sale and manufacture of parts for the Stod- 
dard-Dayton, Brush, Columbia and Alden- 
Sampson cars will be taken over by the 
Standard Motor Parts Co., of Newcastle. 
Ever since the Maxwell located one of its 
plants at Newcastle, it has operated in the 
Indiana city, what is said to be the greatest 
service station in the history of the indus- 
try. 

Saxon Seeks Larger Quarters—The Saxon 
Motor Car Co. is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of a tract of land in Detroit, Mich., 
on the Detroit Terminal Railway, comprising 
about 38 acres in the vicinity of Michigan 
avenue. The Saxon has outgrown its pres- 
ent quarters, and while no definite plans 
have yet been made as to size or form of 
structure it is proposed to build. The com- 
pany has opened a branch assembly plant at 





“Tacorporations 


Dover, Del.—Varoyas Safety Tire Co.; 
manufacture tires; capital stock, $100,000. 

Dunkirk, d.—Hossler Sub- Carburetor Co.; 
motor car parts; capital stock, $10,000, 

- Wayn yne, Ind.—Ideal Auto Manufacturing 
& Sales Co.; capital stock, $25,000; incorpora- 
tors, Charles Ji Scheinman, B. Paul Mossman, 

B. Hall, incorporators. 

Gary, d.—Verplank Garage; garages; cap- 
ital stock, $10,000; incorporators, G. O. Ver- 
plank, George Verplank, Albert Verplank. 

napolis, Ind.—Indiana Battery Service 
Co.; capital stock, $10,000; incorporators, H. 
Cc. Churchman, G. Taylor, . S. McMaster. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas City Tire & Rub- 
ber Corp.; capital stock, $575,000; incorporators, 
Harry Goodman, P. Werner, WwW. Swisler, 
L. J. Smith. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri-Haynes Auto Co.; 
capital stock, $30,000; incorporators, George A. 
Jones, Harry . ook. 

Louisville, Ky. we white Tire Co.; capital 
stock, $10,000; incorporators, aa Dobbs, 
B. H Plaskett, Emil Von Allm 

Louisville, Ky. —Louisville Sener Repair Co.; 
capital stock, $2,500; incorporators, E. H. Ort- 
ner, Earnest Moore, John uth. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—John Obenberger Drop 
Forge Co.; capital stock, $100,000; incorpora- 
> rae John pa cpt = Ss. Pease, Walter F. 

ayer. 

Nowack, J.—U. S. Auto Co.; Samevet mo- 
tor car tt capital ~ $30 

New York—Giant Rubber Co.; rubber goods, 
tubes, tires; capital stock, $50, 000: incorpora- 
tors, N. N. Nacman, A. Weiss, A. Feidman. 
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Franklin and Beubien streets, which will 
be devoted to building six-cylinder roadsters. 
This building has for the last few months 
been used by the factory as a service sta- 
tion. 


Wisconsin Man Seeks Factory Site—The 
Commercial Club of Freeport, Ill, has of- 
fered a free site to George W. Jagers, Ra- 
cine, Wis., who is seeking a location for a 
factory to manufacture motor car bodies and 
low-priced motor cars. Mr. Jagers has of- 
fers from other cities also. 


First Stephens Car Sold to Physician—The 
first finished motor car turned out by the 
Moline Plow Co., Freeport, Ill., following the 
decision of that company to embark in this 
line, due to the decline in the demand for 
farm vehicles and buggies, was on exhibition 
last week. It is known as the Stephens car. 
The first car was a roadster and was pur- 
chased by a physician of Freeport. 


R. E. Cole Is Liberty Engineer—Liberty 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich., has enlisted 
R. E. Cole as chief engineer. Cole, who 
holds the distinction of building one of the 
first notably successful six-cylinder cars to 
sell for a popular price, is a graduate of the 
Ohio State University and since 1907 has de- 
voted all his energies to the designing of 
motor cars. 


Metz Sales Under R. A. Pickens—R. A. 
Pickens has become managing director of 
sales of the Metz Co., Waltham, Mass. He 
succeeds W. H. Schwartz, who resigned last 
week. Mr. Pickens was formerly sales man- 
ager of the Regal Shoe Co., sales manager 
of the Emerison Shoe Co., advertising man- 
ager of the American Motor Co., of Texas; 
and a merchandising man in the same com- 
pany. 

Chase Names New England Manager—-Ed- 
ward A. Dauer, formerly connected with the 
Packard Motor Car Co. in the New England 
territory, has become New England division 
sales manager for the Chase Motor Truck 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Dauer succeeds 
B. E. Blackley in the New England territory, 
who was recently promoted to the home of- 
fice of the Chase organization as assistant to 
General Sales Manager H. T. Boulden. Mr. 
Dauer will make his headquarters at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


New York—Gibraltar Motor Corp.; general 
motor car business; capital stock, $100, 000; in- 
corporators, W. Hapeman, J. T. Smith, s. ‘ae 
Warsaw 

New York—Wiley Motor Stores Co.; capital, 
_— 000; incorporators, Fred D. Wiley, Walter 

H. Wiley, Lafayette Hanchett. 

New York—The Emerson Motors Co.; to ‘man- 
ufacture motor cars Bye vehicles of all kinds; 
capital stock, $10,000,000; incorporators, Sam- 
uel B. Howard, L. H. Gunther, Joseph F. 
Curtin. 

New York—Delion Tire & Rubber Co.; to 
deal in tires, motors, cars, vehicles, appliances, 
etc.; capital, $50,000; incorporators, Henry A. 
Ludeke, Ira A. Worthington, Anna Ludeke. 

New York—Lincoln Motor Co.; motors, en- 
gines, motor cars, operate garages, etc.; cap- 
ital stock, $25,000; incorporators, H. R. 
Fletcher, J. P. Shafer, G. N Shafer. 

New York—Auto Safety and Protection Co. 
of New York, Inc.; to manufacture motor 
cars and all articles used in the construction 
of same; capital stock, $100,000; incorporators, 
Frederick E. Henry, Alfred C. Smith, William 


Tucker. 

Oshkosh, bing Thom Automobile Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $50, 

Pittsburgh, em. A. Myers Co., capital 
stock, $25, 000: incorporators, E. A. Myers, W. 
E. Adams, Otto Kostanzer, H. R. Adams, 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—General Motor Supply Co.; 
capital stock, $5,000; incorporators, T, E. Jen- 
kins, J. R. Davis, Cc. D. Crawford. 

Providence, R. I.—Paige Motor Co.; capital 
stock, $50,000; incorporators, H. F. Huestis, J. 
B. Sherry, W. H. Grout. 

Providence, R. I.—States Motor Co.; capital 
stock, $10,000; incorporators, D. J. Healey, J. 
F. Padien, J. BB. ota ae 

Tacoma, Wash.—S. E. Auto Emer- 
gency Co.; capital pA $io. 000. incorporators, 
A. M. Schnase, M. J. Cole, Vogieson. 

Toledo, O.—Bushford Truck Sales — ; te 
sell motor trucks; capital Pe $25,000; in- 
corgaient, J. Ia Skelton, ro . O’Connor, Ww. 

Wilatast Evelyn Carmichael, D B-. Skeldon. 
gton, Del. —Maxfer Truck Co.; to 
manufacture and remodel motor cars of all 
kinds; capital, $45,000; incorporators, Herbert 
Fr. Latter, Norman P. Coffin, Clement M. Egner. 














